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THE “REGULAR” SCHOOL TRADE 


The school man who goes into the market to buy is confronted with an interesting situa- 
tion. Schools are being operated on thousands of standard items of equipment and sup- 
plies. The past decade has set a most positive acceptance of products and producers 
from coast to coast. 


A very positive regular’ school trade has come into existence. We have now accepted 
as standard products every variety of product giving excellent school service. For many 
years the fight for a higher standard of school product has brought with it the development 
of a school plant second to none in the history of time. Unconscious of the fact we have 
scaled a high plane of quality and splendid excellence in every department of the 
school plant, its equipment and operation. 


Now comes a change. The school buyer momentarily finds himself with reduced funds to 
buy. The public demands a retrenchment, and the school buyer goes on a hand-to-mouth 
buying program. Immediately the ‘‘regular’’ school trade begins to change its Research 
and Service program to such an extent as to injure the trade. This false policy is an 
error which ought to be avoided by every factor planning to retain a satisfactory position 
in the trade. 


1. The manufacturers’ research program should develop the new school 
service. These are the days when the NEW product should be dis- 
covered and pioneered. It is no trick to win an acceptance of an 
idea when school budgets are normal and buying is at a peak. In 
these days we need real sacrifice to discover and know what schools 
want and how school people can deliver a better grade of education. 


2. The service program of the producer and the organized legitimate dis- 
tributor who fails to keep his salesmen in touch with the school execu- 
tives is a great mistake. The school man has a common interest with 
you as a producer. No finer group of people will welcome the 
salesman who must be something more than a commission peddler. 


3. The school buyer will now turn quite unconsciously to the ‘‘regular’’ 
school trade by the very evidence of your ability to serve the schools 
of America. Your product, your salesman, your catalog, your selling 
program, your advertising must all contribute to hold your place now 
established as a part of the ‘‘regular’’ school trade. 


W. urge the school buyer to a special consideration of the “regular” school trade. Now 
is no time to encourage the high pressure peddler who sells on price only. Stand by the 


trade which has served you well in the years that are gone and that is now ready to serve 
you. 


lt is the “regular” school trade that constitutes an important section of the American busi- 
ness backbone of this country. On the advertising pages of this paper there appears a 
sales message appealing to you for support. Won't you concentrate this support in the 
men who are struggling to hold industries for YOUR service. 


Let's not fail to support the “regular” school trade and so maintain the very highest stand- 


ards for the education of the school children of America. 


Publisher. 
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OM on EST-TO-GOODNESS 


Cut from solid blocks 
of slate. Fine even grain 
choice rock, honed to a 
deep rich velvet finish, 
with a writing surface 
that isn’t just on top. 

You can wear these 
boards down and down 
and still have the same 
finish, so easy to write 
on, so easy to erase. 

The fine even grain of 
slate with just enough 
“tooth” means clear 
white reproduction. It 
is not a coarse finish for 
too much “tooth” on a 
blackboard makes eras- 
ing difficult. Only an or- 
dinary dry blackboard 
eraser is required to re- 
move the writing on a 
slate blackboard. 

No, Pyramid Slate is 
just an honest to good- 
ness blackboard. It has 
won its present reputa- 
tion by years of service. 


“PYRAMID” 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Chey Outlast the Building 


ine 


| BLACKBOARD > Ge" Slate <<e 





RESERVE MY COPY 
of the CNew Illustrated Book 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


NAME 





NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY - PEN ARGYL, PENNA. 
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PROOF POSITIVE | 


versus THE ELEMENT OF DOUBT 


The Johnson System Of Heat & Humidity Control is modern in every de- 
tail of idea, design, mechanics and purpose. However, The Johnson Sys- 
tem is not new ...instead it has a background of forty-seven years of ex- 
perience and development, with a reputation and record soundly found- 
ed. The element of doubt as an untried and unproved device is there- 
fore not present in The Johnson System... positive certainty of efficiency 
and right results is established; permanence after installation is assured 
and reliability of service guaranteed. And with that is the more impor- 
tant fundamental fact that The Johnson Heat and Humidity Control is 
the one thoroughly complete system; alone the one system best to install. 
The All Metal System... The All-Perfect Graduated Control Of 


Valves and Dampers ... The Dual Thermostat (Two Temperature, 
Night and Day) Control ... Fuel Saving 25% to 40% Per Year 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY - MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ALBANY Cuicaco Des Moines Los ANGELES PorTLAND Catocary, ALTA. 
ATLANTA CINCINNATI Detroit MINNEAPOLIS Sr. Louis MontTreat, Que. 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND Greenssoro, N.C. New Yorx Satt Laxe City Winnipec, Man. 
Boston DALLas INDIANAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA San Francisco Toronto, Ont. 
BurraLto DenveER Kansas City PITTSBURGH SEATTLE Vancouver, B. C. 
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MEAN T0 


This Bulletin No. 1106, sent by The 
Herman Nelson Corporation to all of its 
Sales Representatives, is of interest to 
you as aschool authority. It means that 
you can recommend for your schools 
any of the well-known Herman Nelson 
Products*, safe in the knowledge that a 
trained engineer is close at hand to fur- 
nish you with any information which 
you may require; that the installation 
will be well supervised; and that the 
equipment will be conscientiously serv- 
iced in the future. 


En a 


*Manufactured by the originators and pioneers of Uni- 
vent Ventilation, the Her-Nel-Co System of Ventilation, 
the Invisible Radiator, and other heating and ventilating 
innovations that have received world wide recognition. 


THE HERMAN NELSON 


FACTORY AT 
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WHAT DOES THIS 








YOU? 


THE HERMAN NELSON GORPORATION 
Gonfidential Sales Bulletin No. 1106 















Moline, Illinois 
June 22, 19352 


TO OUR SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 





a. Because of the present condition of 
the building industry, which has prevailed for the past 
two years and which may prevail for a while longer, we 
could easily cover all prospects with a reduced organ- 
ization. Territory boundaries could be further extend- 
ed, eliminating sales offices and personnel. 


2e However, we have more to think of 
than present prospects. Past installations of Herman 
Nelson products must be serviced, present installations 
must be supervised, and.contact with architects, school 
authorities and heating contractors must be maintained. 
Therefore, we have decided to retain as many men as 
possible, in order that we may continue to be represent- 
ed in all territories where we now have sales offices. 






3e With this arrangement, territories 
will be relatively small and salesmen must avail them- 
+ 34 


ON CORPORATION 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


thain 


mnnanina 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 

















BELFAST, ME. = © _—s~PITTSBURGH>P. fA SHVILLE-TENN. PORTLAND) ORE. 
PORTLAND9ME. JOHNSTOWN, PA. MEMPHIS, TENRY SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOSTON/MASS. WHEELING, WEST VA. CHATTANOOGAs—~& ¢ as 
SPRINGKIELD, MASS. CLEVELAND, OHIO ei cb: lai 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. DETROIT, MICH. KNOXVILLE, TENN. pence NADA 
NEW YORK CITY CINCINNATI, OHIO _ST. LOUIS, Mo. 0 VANCOUIER, CANADA 
CRANFORD, N. J. BRIE, PA. @EMRORIA, KANS. ®_e WINNWEG, CANADA 
ALBAN®,N. Y. INDIANAP@LIS, IND. KANSAS CITY, MO,” LONIRQN, ENGLAND 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. EVANSVILLE, IND.  DALLASpTEX, OSARYY, JAPAN 
BUFFALO} N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. THARLOTIE, N. C. “OSLO AYORWAY 
ROCHESTERMN. Y. MILWAUKEE, WIS. MIAMI, FLA. © . ©  @BUENGS AIRES, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. APPLETON, WIS. NEW ORLBANS, LA. ARGENTINA 
ALLENTOWN, PA. PEORIA, ILL. @ DENVER, COLO. . spl BOURNE, 
HARRISBURG, PA. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 9 ~ AUSTRALIA 
WASHINGTON, D. C. SPOKANE, WAS THENS, GREECE 
RICHMOND, VA. iT. NGHAI, CHINA 
ROANOKE, VA. DULUTH, MINN. ATTLE, WASH. BARCELONA, SPAIN 







Foreign Offices not 






indicated on map 
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Better Heat for LESS Money 


Send for 


the evidence 






a una aa 
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Tuckerton, N. J., School 


Heating Contractor 


Burns, Lane and Richardson Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Spencer Steel Tubular Boiler 





Actual Cost Per Square Foot records PROVE that Spencer Automatic Heat is The Lowest Cost 
Heat that any school can buy. It is equally important for you to know that Spencer also has 
the highest heating efficiency. This is vouched for by the officials of hundreds of schools where 
Spencer Heat has been installed for many years. We shall be glad to give you the names of 
installations in your vicinity. Also to send you our free book on the problems of school heating. 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Division of Cord Corporation 
The Spencer Foundry Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


oPENCEp 





BOILERS 


Jor steam, vapor or hot water 





meMN 
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A new Crane drinking 
fountain + compact in 


size + big in service+ 


HEN modern cleanli- 

ness and modern beauty 
must be reconciled with the 
limited quarters of a nar- 
row hall, there is one drink- 
ing fountain that meets every 
limitation and every expec- 
tation ...this is the new 
Crane Cristal, C9260. Here 
are the reasons: 


(1) Only 7 inches lie between 
the front of the fountain and the 
wall, yet ample head room is 
provided by pointing the bub- 


bler in a diagonal direction. 


(2) The fountain is made of the 
finest vitreous china with raised 
integral china bubbler, integral 
outlet strainer and concealed housing for supply and 
waste. 


(3) The location of the bubbler above the rim of the 
receptor prevents contamination of the water supply 
even when the outlet is clogged and the receptor 
overflows. 


(4) The lip-guard is constructed to prevent lips from 
touching the china spout. 


(5) The spout is protected by a hood which keeps 









Crane CRISTAL Fountain, C9260 


saliva or foreign matter from 
falling into it, and has a non- 
squirting feature. 


(6) The bubbler is fitted with a 
Crane Automatic Stream Regu- 
lator which maintains a uniform 
height drinking stream on vary- 
ing water pressures and wastes 
no water On any pressure. 


(7) There are no small regulat- 
ing screws to lose adjustments. 


(8) Renewable seats and ball- 
bearing self-closing stop can be 
repaired or rewashered without 
removing fountain. 


(9) The receptor is cast in the 
Corwith design. 


See this drinking fountain at the Crane Exhibit 
Rooms. Not only will it save you space but dol- 
lars. For like every fixture in the complete Crane 
line, its sales price is at 1913 levels. Inquire 
also about the Crane Budget Plan under which 
the Cristal can be purchased and installed for 
modernizing and all costs divided into 24 small 
payments. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
de NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Seventy Cities 


CRANE 
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“REGULAR 
FELLERS* 





Porcelain cabinets 
protect the A. P. W. 
Onliwon Towels 
from dust and cas- 
ual handling. 


When it comes to washing up, regular fellers 
like and prefer regular towels that enable them 
to do a real job. A. P. W. Onliwon Towels. 
Plenty big. Double-folded, Onliwon Towels 
are doubly strong and absorbent—just what 
you should install in all your school wash- 
rooms. Economical. Two Onliwon Towels do 
the work that takes four or five ordinary 
and inferior towels. The sanitary Onliwon 
Cabinets affect sure savings because they stave 
off waste and prankish handling by lively 
youngsters. Besides, ‘these cabinets protect 
Onliwon Towels from germ-laden dust and 
dirt. Order A. P. W. Onliwon Towels along 
with the companion service, A. P. W. Onliwon 


Toilet Tissue for your coming term. 


Pioneers for Cleanliness Since 1877 


TRADE-MARK REGISYERED IN U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y. 
Please send us free of charge: 


CO Generous sample supply of Onliwon Towels and Toilet Tissue. 
C The interesting booklet: ‘‘Most Profitable Investment.” 





STOP | 


GERM - SPREADING 





Many vital improvements have been made in 
drinking methods, but, heading the list, is the 
R-S Vertico-Slant Sanitary Fountain...an advan- 
tage which stops germ-spreading. 


This fountain never feels the touch of contam- 
inated mouths and lips. It prevents them from 


even coming close to the jet that spouts the 
water. 


The Vertico-Slant with the water passing angu- 
larly from jet to mouth makes each drink a safe 
and sanitary one. Write for bulletin. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


444 NO. FOURTH ST. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
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EQUIPPED THROUGHOUT WITH 


SLOAN FLUSH VALVES 
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VON STEUBEN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
* CHICAGO - 


Architect Plumbing Jobbers 
Paul Gerhardt Weil-McLain Co. 
Chicago Chicago 


Owner Plumbing Contractors 
Board of Education Marcus Weil & Sons 
Chicago Chicago 


SLOAN VALVE CO - CHICAGO 
I ali a one anemia: 









L- SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 


el i a tl 


Do the Children 
in Your School 


Wear 
Felt Slippers? 


T'S amazing how much damage young people can do with their feet. No 





one knows this better than school boards. 

You can't stop the abuse, but you can use a protective measure that never 
fails to get results. You can treat your wood floors with Lignophol and 
double their resistance to wear and tear. It can be done after hours. No 
need to wait for vacations. 

Lignophol enters deep into the wood fibres and acts as a preservative. 
That's the point to remember. That's why you should not confuse it with 
“finishes” which merely treat the surface. 

At very little cost—only one to two cents a square foot—you can thus 
fortify your floors to the utmost. Lignophol is supplied in all standard colors. 
It is easity applied with a long-handled, three-knot brush. A trained Sonne- 
born service organization will apply it, if desired, at practically no increased 
cost, if the location is accessible. 

Sonneborn Consulting Service, backed by 26 years of experience, will 
gladly aid you in any problem of preserving floors, walls or foundations. 
Do not hesitate to call upon us. 


@ Note these famous Sonneborn savers of school buildings and main- 
tenance expense. The coupon below will bring you detailed information. 





LAPIDOLITH 


—A chemical liquid hardener for preserv- 
ing and dustproofing concrete floors. 


LIGNOPHOL 


—For finishing, preserving and wearproof- 
ing wood floors. 


HYDROCIDE COLORLESS 


—for waterproofing exterior of exposed 


CEMCOAT EXTERIOR AND IN- 
TERIOR PAINTS 


—Tough, durable floor paint that produces 
an attractive high-gloss finish. Various 
colors. 


MAG-I-SAN CLEANING POWDER 


—For economy and thoroughness in clean- 
ing floors, walls, general utility. 


wa AMALIE WAX (Liquid and Paste) 
CEMENT FILLER AND DUST — Durable and dependable wax for every 
PROOFER purpose. A Sonneborn guaranteed quality 


—A decorative and dustproofing treatment. product. 


L.SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


88 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 





L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York 


i Please send me, without obligation, demonstration sam- 
ples and literature on: Lapidolith___; Lignophol ; 
Cement Filler and Dustproofer___; Cemcoat Exterior 
and Interior Paints___; Hydrocide Colorless___; Mag-!- 
; Amalie Wox __; (Check products that interest 


(ASJ-8 












Mail 
Coupon for 
Information 


Address. 
School 


Position 
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PROTECTED... 


EVERY 








EACH PAPER TOWEL . . . 
SHEET OF TOILET PAPER 


Prevention is the best form of pro- 
tection — particularly when it is 
both positive and safe. Evergreen 
Toilet Tissues and Towels are 
borated—to prevent dangerous in- 
fections and protect the school chil- 
dren’s health. 


Sreng 
BORATED PROCESS 


— a new manufacturing method, 
exclusively Evergreen .. . utilizes 
boric acid, long recognized in med- 
ical practice as an efficient germi- : 
cide—gentle in action, soothing and ws 
healing in effect, and positively 
safe. Specify the Evergreen brand 
and safeguard health. 





ae res! 
PROCESSED PAPER 


SAFETY 
TO THE LAST DECREE 





It costs you no more. 


HOBERG PAPER & FIBRE CO., manuracturers, GREEN BAY, WIS. 





BE FAIR TO YOUR CHILDREN 















































Halsey Taylor No. 703 Battery Wall Fountain 




















In the light of today’s economic neces- 
sities, school replacement programs 
demand careful study and deliberation 
before specifying the kind of equipment 
to use. You must be sure of continued service 
without annoying maintenance costs. In drinking 
fountains the Halsey Taylor line today, as always, 
meets the exacting test of trouble-free service 
and economy! Write for complete illustrated 
catalog. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio 


HALSEY TAYLOR 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 












Safety! 


Exclusive features, 
such as practical au- 
tomatic control, two- 
stream projector, 
non-squirting! Also 
above-the-rim re- 
ceptors to meet 


APH. standards. 
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Asheville High School and Junior College, Asheville, North Caroling 
Architect—Dovuc.ias D. ELLINGTON 
Plumbing Contractors—Pickarp & Co., through Hajoca Corp. 


HE “Universal” Closet has all the advantages of the 

wall-hung closet plus a simplified installation that 
requires no carrier. Its center of gravity is within 
itself. Full syphon jet construction with extended 
lip and a large vent passage from the bowl opening 
vertically into the pipe chamber. 


The pipe corridor has long been popular in the planning 
of buildings where closets must be used in groups. 
The economy of this installation is obvious. With 
the “Universal” a quite narrow corridor is possible. 
Venting is accomplished at no cost. All supplies and 
wastes, being back of wall, permit use of rough mate- 
rial, a saving in both material and labor. The outlet 
being in the corridor also avoids the necessity of 
dropping or boxing the ceiling. 


The fine syphon jet construction, large water surface, 
oversize trapway, and strong action make the Uni- 
versal Closet ideal for all types of public building 


construction. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


NATIONAL SHOWROOMS : BRANCH OFFICES : 
New York City—101 Park Ave. Boston and Chicago 
Entrance on 4lst St. 
Export Office: 
Philadelphia—Architects’ Bldg. 115 Broad Street 
17th and Sansom Sts. New York City 


OUR GUARANTEE—We make but one grade of ware—the 
best that can be produced—and sell it at reasonable prices. We 
sell no seconds or culls. Our ware is guaranteed to be equal in 
uality and durability to any sanitary ware made in the world. 
he Toare trade-mark is found on all goods manufactured by 
us and is your guarantee that you have received 
for which you have paid. 


eee 


ALL- ore 
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School 









Detailed view of building 


from campus 





Battery of Universal 
closets before setting 
partitions. 


Universal closet as seen from room after 
finished installation. 


TE-PE- 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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School Architects Directory 





F. E. BERGER R. L. KELLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services.by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street i, St. Louis, Mo, 





REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
Advisor to National Advisory Council on 
‘ School Building Problems 
421 Market St. 


Chester, Pa. New York City 






T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


U. S. National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street Marguette, 
Chicago, Illinois Michigan 


CARL W. CLARK A. IL. A. 
Savings Bank Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 


COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. po KEOKUK, IOWA 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New J ersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts. 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs. 


—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 





CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER 


232 Madison Ave. 





HACKER & HACKER 


ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 


Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


_.s "MERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis. 


At Your Service! 


This directory offers a definite service 
to the schoolman engaged in the planning 
of new school buildings or the renovation 


of old ones. 


The architects listed here are experts 
in the planning and construction of school 
buildings. Years of experience and care- 
ful study have qualified them for the role 
of trusted advisors and consultants. Their 
service has been thoroughly investigated 
and the acceptance of their advertising 
in THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL takes the form of an official 
stamp of approval on their qualifications 


as school-building specialists. 


When planning a new school building 
or addition, USE THIS DIRECTORY as 
your guide in selecting the service of an 
expert who is thoroughly acquainted with 
the multiple problems involved in the 
planning and construction of a modern 


school plant. 











WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Specializing in School and College Buildings 


CHICAGO LANSING, MICHIGAN BOSTON 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 
20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 








Joseph C. Liewell Ralph C. Llewell 
F.A.LA. ~ M.W.S.E. and A.1.A. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


Edgar E.Lundeen,A.I.A. Philip R. Hooton, A.I.A. 
Archie N.Schaeffer,A.1.A. Edwin Roozen 


Registered Architects 


Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer 


ARCHITECTS 
7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 





MSGUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 
1400-1401-1402 Fletcher Trust Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


C. Godfrey Poggi 
and 
William B. Bragdon 


ARCHITECTS 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 


ARCHITECT 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


Specializing in Educational Buildings 
331 Park Avenuc Phone Glencoe 224 


ERNEST SIBLEY, A. I. A. 


GEORGE M. CADY 
ARCHITECTS 
Palisade, N. J. Litchfield, Conn. 


SMITH & STICKNEY 


Registered Architects 
Specializing in Schoolhouse Planning 


Stone 2057 


217 East Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 





HENRY H. TURNER, A.I. A. 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 
Established 1909 


Michigan Trust Building 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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A GOAL FOR US 
“Thanks to the Mimeograph we can put 
copies of examinations, drawings, note- 
book data, etc., into the hands of every 
child,”’ says one school executive. 

‘We are saving the time and energy of every 
teacher. And we are saving money on the 
duplication of office forms. Thank you for 
showing us the Mimeograph’s place in school 
work today.” To have every teacher under- 
stand that is our proud goal. Let us advise 
Write A. B. Dick 


you—without obligation. 
Company, Chicago—or see classified telephone 


directory for nearest branch. 





Your 
Fall 


Classes 








New York 
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Plane Geometry Workbooks 
Abbreviated and Complete Editions 
by R. R. Wallace and H. B. Kingsbury 


The Complete Edition is an unusually comprehen- 
sive text containing eighty-eight modern type tests 
on the facts and principles of plane geometry. These 
furnish an accurate standard of measure of student 
ability and entirely relieve the teacher of the burden 
of planning tests. They not only test the student’s 
knowledge of geometry, but also his ability to apply 
that knowledge to practical problems. Price, 76 
cents. 

The abbreviated edition of this Workbook is ar- 
ranged for those schools who cannot use the com- 
plete book. It contains thirty-six practice tests and 
ten general review tests, that are confined entirely 
to the essential propositions of plane geometry. This 
abbreviated edition will prove a successful aid in 
determining a pupil’s understanding of geometry 
and discovering his difficulties. Price, 40 cents. 


The Laws of Living Things 
by Edward J. Menge, Sc.D., Ph.D. 


An interesting comprehensive study of biology, 
prepared for high-school boys and girls who are in- 
terested in the fundamental principles of life. It dis- 
cusses the forces underlying the life of plants and 
animals in a delightfully informal style that is tre- 
mendously appealing to the high-school student. It 
aims to teach how the laws of nature work, to study 
what the principles of nature are and to apply these 
principles to the daily life of the student. Price, 
$1.72. 


Laboratory Studies, Demonstrations 


and Problems in Biology 
by Nathan H. Kingsley, M.Sc. 
edited by E. J . Menge, Sc.D., Ph.D. 


This book provides a very complete laboratory 
manual for a secondary school course in biology. 
It was designed for use in conjunction with THE 
LAWS OF LIVING THINGS by Menge or any 
other standard biology text. A well-balanced and 
carefully-arranged series of laboratory studies and 
exercises is provided. All of the major objectives of 
a high-school science course have been taken into 
account. Each project can readily be handled within 
the time limit of a class and the entire work can be 


handled within a year of 36 to 40 weeks. Price, 
$1.28. 


Ask for any or all of these books on 
ten-days’ approval 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
524-544 N. Milwaukee Street 
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Let your Students “Play Safe” on 
ROBINS HYGIENIC GYM MATS 


There’s less chance of harm 
The Seven in the gymnasium and more 
Advanced Features economy if Robins Mats are 
of the in use. Made of a special 
Robins Mat processed sponge and duck 
_ WASHABLE rubber Robins Mats can be 
_ DUST PROOF repeatedly washed, prevent- 
_ SANITARY ing the accumulation of 
_ RESILIENT dust and disease germs. The 
. DURABLE health of the students is 
. REASONABLY kept unimpaired. 
PRICED 


GUARANTEED Injuries, burns or skin abra- 


sions are a thing of the past. 
Robins Mats are 300% more 
resilient than canvas mats; 
cannot be completely compressed, and there is no 
quilting or tufting possible. 


Already installed in numerous schools thruout the 
United States, Robins Hygienic Mats are proving their 
efficiency, service and durability. A trial will convince 
you of their superiority. 


Order from your dealer or 
Write direct to 


THE ROBINS HYGIENIC MAT CO. 


Howe Avenue Shelton, Conn. 


Wayne Type B Stand at Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


There is 
SAFETY IN QUALITY 


and there is no substitute 
for Quality 


WAYNE 
STEEL SECTIONAL 
GRANDSTANDS 


Inquiries NOW for Fall Shipments 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Largest Manufacturers of Portable Steel Stands 
Wayne, Penna. 
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BLOXONEND FLOORS BUILD WINNING TEAMS 


LINDENHURST (N.Y.) HIGH SCHOOL 
AWARDED BLOXONEND TROPHY 


The photo above shows the Lindenhurst Girls’ Basketball Team grouped 
around the handsome BLOXONEND CHAMPIONSHIP TROPHY. 
During the 1931-32 Season, this team played 19 games and won all of 
them, winning the Class B. Suffolk County (N.Y.) Championship. 


Miss Marcella R. O'Shea, Coach, writes: “Our Bloxonend gym floor 
aided us materially in winning so many games. Its smoothness and firm- 
ness gave us a good basis for our floor work and this was a big asset to 
our team play.” Over 500 Schools and Universities have now installed 
Bloxonend gymnasium floors. An exclusive method of laying overstrips 
with no fill between results in foot comfort that makes practice inviting 
and playing a pleasure. Equally satisfactory for shops. No splinters 
or slivers. Write for free sample and literature. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES » « KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ae aa Smooth 


| i LA Stays Smooth 


Ss The Tough End-Grain up 









Sensational 
NEW 
Wall Finish 













pt WALL FINTs 


¢ avane. < 
RRR PTR’, 


Barreled 3 
Sunlight & Z| 
Sy oy” 


WHITE 


| pe 16% to 50% more surface covered per gallon 
of paint. An amazing ease of flow that cuts time 
and labor costs. A handsome finish . . . dirt and dust 
resistant ... easy to wash . . . it substantially reduces 
maintenance and repainting expense. This, in a few 
words, is the economy story of the NEW BARRELED 
SUNLIGHT FLAT WALL FINISH. 

Before you repaint, investigate the initial and long-run 
Savings made possible by this sensational new flat finish. 
Write to U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Company, 44-H Dudley 
Street, Providence, R. I. (Branches or distributors in all 
principal cities.) 


Barreled Sunlight “tsi” 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 














5 @ children can play in safety 
@ they return promptly to classes. 


@ there is no upkeep expense 


the Public Recognizes Fence 
as a School Improvement 


Continental Fence is one school improvement that 
the general public can see and appreciate. It keeps 
children on the grounds and safe from traffic dangers 
so when they play at recess the supervisors may also 
relax. It keeps the grounds free of undesirables and 
protects the property during vacations. It pays for 
itself quickly as an enclosure for athletic fields, where 
paid admissions and the orderly handling of excited 
throngs, are problems of fundamental importance. 


Continental Chain-Link Fence is made to last a life- 
time. It is manufactured exclusively of wire drawn 
from Special Analysis, Copper-bearing Steel—heavily 
and evenly coated with pure zinc after weaving by 
the hot dip process. This avoids the possibility of 
fracturing the protective coating in the looms and 
provides a heavier, more uniform and tighter bonded 
coating than is found on ordinary fence. 


Continental service includes complete responsibility 
for the installation of the fence; every job is in- 
stalled by trained erection crews and is guaranteed to 
give lasting satisfaction. The Continental distributor 
will gladly submit estimates of cost. Write now for 


full details. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 


ononer of: Chain-Link, Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence and Gates; Billets, 
Rods, Wire, Nails and Barbed Wire; Black, Galvanized and Roofing Sheets. 


CONTI (ENTAL 


SOLOS, 
OTT: i ae or 







nn Lowest Cost Per Year Of Service 
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COMPLETE CENTRALIZED 


SCHOOL WAREHOUSE 
SERVICE DISTRIBUTION 





WHY SQUEEZE THE PENNY? 


Recently a metropolitan paper making an appeal to conserve the school 
budget, furnished statistical data which divided the dollar as follows: 


Living costs $ .24 
Luxuries 22 
Waste 14 
Miscellany 13 
Investment 11 
Crime 09 
Government 05 
Religion | 01 
Education 01 


Why all the cry for cutting the cost of education? 
On a comparative basis there is little left to cut. 


Take one twenty-fifth part of that penny and you have the average yearly 
allotment for school supplies and approximately a like amount for general 
equipment replacements. , 


Why squeeze the one twenty-fifth part of the penny? Absurd! But many 
school officials are trying to do that very thing. 


Penny wise and pound foolish «» That's the story of such practices. 


The time is ripe to control our hysteria and view our school purchases 
strictly on the basis of educational requirements. 


It is the one reaction needed to save the day for the school child. 


Correspondence invited on any problems relating 
to the purchase of school equipment and supplies. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
176 W. Adams Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Ambler Asbestos 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


For the School District Needing More 
Room at Less Cost 


If your Board needs additional classrooms to take care of increasing 
needs, yet has limited funds to erect a new building, your answer lies in 
an Ambler Asbestos School Building such as pictured above. 

Ambler Asbestos Schools cost less than an addition to your old building. 
Prompt shipment of from one- to eight-room schools can be made. If de- 
sired we will contract to erect the building ready for classes. 

Ambler Asbestos Schools are not temporary make-shifts. On the con- 
trary, they are absolutely substantial and safe. They will give many years 
of service. We also manufacture churches, cafeterias, gymnasiums, etc. 





Asbestos Cannot Burn” 


ASBESTOS BUILDING COMPANY 


1013 LIBERTY TRUST BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


eY¥0¥ 
JUST TRY 


To pull a shade off a Hold-Fast 
Metal Roller 


4st : 4 | WEWILL GLADLY FURNISH 
| YOU A SAMPLE — just to 


show you that you can’t do it! 


Factory: Ambler, Pa. 









OLDEAS® 
AllMetal Shade Roller 








= BUT You can slide a damaged 
shade off and a new one on as easily 
as sliding a curtain on a round rod. 


@ WRITE US FOR SAMPLES 
of RICE BUILT SHADES— There is 


a dealer near you. 


HUB CITY Waterproof Canvas—Un- 
filled Duck—Washable Deluxe—Un- 
filled oil Cambric. 


HOLD-FAST METAL 
ROLLERS Mean Per- 


manent Roller Equipment 





A suggested specification folio is yours for the asking — It covers window 
shades and should be in your files. Now is the time to prepare for yearly re- 
placements. 


@ SPECIFY METAL SHADE ROLLERS 
CHAS. W. RICE & CO. 


Shade Specialists 
UNION CITY, IND. 
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International combines 
EFFICIENCY «im ECONOMY 


in school administration 


Schools will open next Fall confronted with a 
twofold problem: Increased enrollment without in- 
creased operating funds. Strict economy measures 
must therefore be adopted, but never at the expense 
of efficiency. Every effort must be made to accom- 
plish more with the least expense. 


The International Electric Time and Program Sys- 
tem meets the situation with efficient economy— 
through the closer control of school time. 


This equipment permits greater teaching time; 
enables instructors to handle maximum sized classes; 
eliminates costly supervision; reduces maintenance 
(International clocks never require setting by 
hand); and establishes automatic control of class 
movement and study routines. All these items result 
in a substantial reduction in the teaching cost 
per pupil. 

Actual surveys have shown that International 
equipment is saving the country’s schools thousands 
of dollars annually. 


It will pay you to have an interview with one of 
the International representatives in your vicinity. 
He knows how to help you save money. 


The coupon below will bring you more 
D detailed information about Interna- &.. 
tional School Time Control. \ 





——— ILL 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. 


Division of International Business Machines Corporation 


& 


GENERAL OFFICES 
270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 
International Industrial Scales 


Branch Offices and Service Stations 
in All Principal Cities 


THE INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. 8-32-S 
270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your booklet ‘‘Time Control in the School.” 
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EVERY YARDSTICK OF ating Hp Vee 


proves there’s more 
for your money in 
a Jennings Pump ..... 


Capacity ... power consumption ... cost 
. » « no matter which yardstick you use, 
the answer is the same. There’s greater 
value in Jennings Vacuum Heating Pumps. 


No other heating pump can approach the 
capacity of the Jennings Pump. For each 
dollar invested in a Jennings you pur- 
chase the removal, in a given time, of more 
air and more condensation from the heat- 
ing system with the least power. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


11 WILSON ROAD, 


Furthermore, tests conducted under actual 
working conditions on a number of heat- 
ing systems, prove it costs less to operate a 
Jennings Pump, both for power consump- 
tion and maintenance. We will gladly cite, 
on request, the results of such tests, or 
name instances where Jennings Pumps have 
served 10 and 15 years without repairs or 
replacements of parts. 


Pump ratings in sq. ft. of equivalent direct 
radiation may be misleading. But, not if 
you insist on a definite air and water ca- 
pacity for the minimum power. On this 
basis, a Jennings Pump to handle any given 
amount of radiation can be obtained at a 
lower first cost. | 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 





Jennings Pumps ¢ 


———_—_————_* 
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THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
524-544 No. Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee. Wis. 


Western Office: 
66 E. SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE AUGUST RUSH 


August is the month ofthe final rush for school 
opening. The reconditioning of the school plant 
is well under way. The maintenance and opera- 
tion supplies are coming through. The school ex- 
ecutives are all at work. The teachers and pupils 
will soon be back. 


On many items of equipment and supplies 
school boards and purchasing departments have 
taken an attitude of “watchful waiting.”” Many 
reasons for delay have been given. School boards 
in many states west of the Alleghenies have al- 
ways been slow in making the ordinary fall 
school purchases. The wiser men in the east have 
standardized supply lists and buying procedure 
quite in advance of most sections of the country. 


Producers and distributors are competent to 
give service this year on all stock items. Obvi- 
ously there is no shortage of school materials as 
in the war periods and the readjustment years. 
However, there is the ordinary time element to 


be observed and the difficulty of normal shipping 
delays. 


Let’s get our classes started with adequate 
equipment and the regular fall supplies well in 
hand. Don’t delay a class two or three weeks be- 
cause of a delay in the receipt of the textbooks. 
Let’s expect the maintenance and the operation 
of the school plant to be up to a high standard 
from the opening day of school. 


Efficient economy must be the standard for the 
school year 1932-1933. The mistakes of this year 
will be realized by the country in a decade or 
two. There will be late buying as there always 
has been late buying. It will be a real service to 
the American school trade and your school chil- 
dren as well to get your school orders through 
as early in August as possible. 


The depression will be over for us just as soon 
as we see some of these simple principles in life 
and then act on them. 


FRANK BRUCE 


invariably include the old as well as the new address. Complaints of nonreceipt of subscribers’ 
copies cannot be honored unless made within fifteen days after date of issue. 


Editorial Material—Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school administration, superin- 
tendence, school architecture, and related topics are solicited, and will be paid for upon publica- 
tion. Contributions should be mailed to Milwaukee direct, and should be accompanied by stamps 
for return, if unavailable. Open letters to the editor must in all cases contain the name and 
address of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as evidence of good faith. 


The contents of this issue are listed in the Education Index. Member, Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tion and Associated Business Papers. 
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Trade Mark in the United States Patent Office. Entered as Second Class Mail Matter in the Post 
Office at Milwaukee under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


_Subscriptions—In the United States and possessions, $3.00 per year. In Canada, $3.50. In for- 
eign countries, $4.00. Single copies, not more than three months old, 35 cents; more than three 
Months old, 50 cents. Sample copies, 35 cents. 


Discontinuance—Notice of discontinuance of subscriptions must reach the Publication Office in 
Milwaukee, at least fifteen days beiore date of expiration. Notice of changes of address should 
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Products invariably A Program Mechanism which accomplishes every 
a necessary function in the simplest manner. 


THE 


“STANDARD 
MAKES 
EVERY 
MINUTE 
COUNT” 


Makes possible quick and easy change of 
schedules. 


Light in action, requiring very little current for 
operation. 


Automatically silences the signals nights, Satur- 
day, Sunday or any other 12 hour period desired. 


Automatically shifts from one program schedule to 
another. 


Rugged —Long Wearing — Stays in Adjustment. 


A perfected product based upon the experience 
of nearly half a century. 


STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY stassacuuserrs 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ATLANTA,  William-Oliver Bldg. BUFFALO, 220 Delaware Ave. DENVER, 562 Pennsylvania St. NEW YORK CITY, 50 Church St. 
BALTIMORE, Baltimore Trust Bldg. CHICAGO, Monadnock Bldg. DETROIT, Donovan Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, 1612 Market St. 
BIRMINGHAM, 2920-7th Ave., So. COLUMBUS, 83 South High St. KANSAS CITY, MO., Mutual Bldg. PITTSBURGH, Bessemer Bldg. 
BOSTON, 10 High Street DALLAS, Mercantile Bidg. MINNEAPOLIS, McKnight Bldg. SCRANTON, 148 Adams Ave. 


TAMPA, 5505 Central Ave. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CALIFORNIA, 950 Parker Street, BERKELEY, CALIF. 
LOS ANGELES, 124 West 4th St. SEATTLE, 1714-1st Ave. So. 


PORTLAND, ORE., 65-1st St. SPOKANE, 110 S. Cedar St. 


THE STANDARD ELEDTRIC TIME CO. OF CAN., LTD., 
726 St. Felix St., MONTREAL, P. Q., CAN. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, 57 Bloor St., West 
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THE APPEAL TO GOOD JUDGMENT 


Unethical Practices in School Buying 





J. W. McClinton, Executive Secretary, National School Supply Association, Chicago 


Self-regulation in business has come into its 
own by way of the “trade practices” route. For 
years it was a theory, now it is a reality. 

Over one hundred industries in recent years 
have gone before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion at Washington and have had approved and 
accepted a series of resolutions governing the 
conduct of competition in business. These con- 
stitute “the rules of the game.” 

Two of these trade practice conferences are of 
especial interest to school officials. The one is 
the Trade Practice Conference of the Public 
Seating group carried through some three years 
ago. The second, and of very recent date, is the 
Trade Practice Conference of School Distribu- 
tors. The approval and acceptance of these 
school-distributor resolutions has just been an- 
nounced by the Federal Trade Commission. 

These rules are divided into two classes: 
Group I rules are those regarded by the Com- 
mission as condemning unfair methods of com- 
petition in violation of the law, and Group II 
rules, while not touching matters in themselves 
illegal, are accepted by the Commission as ex- 
pressions of good practice by industry. 


The Two Groups of Rules 


In Group I rules of the school distributors 
will be found unfair trade practices such as are 
practiced in the misrepresentation of products, 
false or misleading advertising, price discrimi- 
nation, secret rebates, selling below cost, com- 
mercial bribery, fictitious prices, misuse of the 
word “free” in merchandising, the substitution 
of products without the purchasers’ consent, 
imitations leading to deceit. 

In Group II rules the industry goes on record 
in opposition to usurping designs, special dis- 
counts, violation of a ‘one bid” policy, ‘“‘blind” 
bids. 

The reader may wonder why an industry is 
so concerned about business standards. There 
are two reasons: The first is that industry has 
undergone great changes in recent years. Its rep- 
utable representatives have built business on 
good will, on service, on confidence. The second 
is that any deceptive methods of merchandising 
are negative, are destructive, and carry no ad- 
vantage to either buyer or seller. The old days 
of “horse trading” in merchandising have gone 
in better business establishments. The leaders 
in this movement have been the more progres- 
sive concerns, and there was no alternative for 
the others but to reluctantly fall in line. Any 
contrary procedure would have been too con- 
spicuous to be comfortable. There are still those 
in industry — the exceptions — who do not ap- 
prove of these standards, just as there are still 
a few among the buyers who have not yet 
reached a similar high standard in purchasing. 
It is these exceptional cases that lend encourag- 
ment to those in industry who are reluctant to 
conduct their business on a plane that is above 
suspicion. ‘ 

Since there are exceptions to the high stand- 
ards of ethical buying, as there are to high 
standards of ethical selling, it will be necessary 
for education and industry to work hand in 
hand to eliminate the last vestige of unethical 
practices in either group. 


Some Unethical Practices 


In case some may question whether unethi- 
cal methods of buying exist, the writer records 
here a few that are of recent occurrence. Exhi- 
bit 1 does not involve the sale or purchase of 
supplies, and yet it is so wrong, so typical of 
how far a board of education may go astray, 
that it is listed. The exhibits are taken from 
actual happenings in recent months. 

Exhibit 1. A school district advertised for 





bids for teachers, specifying the date on which 
bids would be opened and the number of teach- 
ers desired. Teachers were selected on this com- 
petitive bidding basis, and, judging from the 
salaries at which the awards were made, price or 
salary was the dominating factor, not the qual- 
ity of service to be rendered. 

Exhibit 2. A company submitted a bid for a 
specified number of items required to furnish 
a school building. In order that a special job- 
ber might be in a favored position, he was per- 
mitted to place a bid on more items than the 
building required, but a lump sum bid. This ad- 
ded number of units brought his cost per unit 
lower than those of the legitimate bidders, but 
he was awarded the contract at the lump sum 
bid. Since he could use no more units than the 


. building required, he in reality took the busi- 


ness at a higher figure than other legitimate bid- 
ders. 

Exhibit 3. Bids were advertised for and firms 
were put to the expense of submitting estimates 
and samples when it had been agreed before- 
hand what company would get the business. 

Exhibit 4. The buyer in a school-board office 
showed bona fide bids to the competitors. This 
act works in one of two ways: (1) It places 
the competitor in an advantageous position to 
get the business if he is a favored bidder. (2) 
It places certain bidders in advantageous posi- 
tions to quote lower prices, a process that en- 
ables the purchaser to secure better prices than 
he would otherwise secure under a legitimate 
bidding plan. It amounts to an auction sale of 
a contract of goods, and if practiced should be 
called by its proper name so that reputable 
manufacturers and dealers might be permitted 
to refuse to be parties to such practices. 


A Flagrant Disregard of a Contract 


Exhibit 5. A city school system advertised 
for bids for yearly requirements of equipment. 
A distributor was awarded the contract for a 
certain type of equipment that would be used 
to the extent of many thousands of units. The 
order was signed and the distributor stocked ac- 
cordingly. After a good part of the year has 
elapsed, the dealer noticed that the school dis- 
trict had ordered none of the units. Further in- 
vestigation revealed that the school officials dis- 
regarded the contract and purchased the prod- 
uct from another source at a per-unit cost 
which was greater than the original contract 
called for. 

Exhibit 6. The school board advertised for 
bids on a variety of items. Local distributors 
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The men who coaxed the legislature to take 
over education and charge the cost to the 
whole community, parents and children, 
promised that the expense would be more 
than saved from the cost of crime, corrup- 
tion, police courts, and jails. We spend more 
per capita on education than any other na- 
tion. We have more crime and corruption in 
proportion to population than any other 
country. There isn’t a single public school 
based on the American idea. The course of 
study, according to the men responsible for 
making education a public charge, was to be: 
more perfect union, justice, domestic tran- 
quility, common defense, general welfare, 
blessings of liberty now and in the future. 
To train in these desirabilities, the proponents 
of public education said, the teachers should 
be experts in economics, politics, justice, 
defense, general welfare government, civil 
affairs. Where is there a public school so 
manned? — William McAndrew. 
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submitted figures on the requirements. A cer- 
tain local broker was permitted to go through 
the list and pick out such of the items as he de- 
sired to furnish. The balance of the contract 
was placed with another bidder. There is prob- 
ably no one situation which arises more fre- 
quently than the partiality shown some local 
representative, who is placed in this favored 
position not through ability to give service to 
the schools, not through the quality of the prod- 
uct he may have to offer, but through some 
personal influence which he may wield in the 
community. 

Exhibit 7. A board of education called for 
bids on a specified grade and weight of paper 
and designated certain water-marked papers 
which were desired. A lower grade of paper not 
meeting the specifications was purchased be- 
cause the price was lower. The bidders who 
honestly adhered to the specifications were in 
reality excluded from competing for the busi- 
ness. They were penalized for following stand- 


. ard business procedure and offering what was 


asked for. 

Exhibit 8. A board of education specified its 
yearly requirements and called for estimates. 
Bids were opened and the responsible officers 
proceeded to invite downward price revisions 
from any companies who might desire to change 
their bids. When the lowest price had been 
written, the contract was awarded. It should 
be noted that where the law requires sealed 
bids, this method of procedure is illegal. The 
business was not awarded on bids, and yet the 
practice is all too commonly followed. Contrast 
this procedure with one where a board of edu- 
cation rejects all bids and calls for new ones. 
That is regular and fair, and cannot be con- 
demned by anyone. But auctioning an order 
after bids have been opened is an altogether 
unfair and unethical action. It parallels Exhibit 
1, except that school distributors have been 
placed in the position occupied by teachers in 
that instance. 

Many superintendents doubtless gasped when 
they read Exhibit 1, and have questioned the 
veracity of the statement. It is a matter of rec- 
ord. While this particular situation is shock- 
ing, and it would be unfortunate if it were not, 
it should be remembered and here recorded that 
the practices just described as indulged in by 
school officials in business contracts are, and 
should be, equally shocking. 

It is manifest that each example cited in the 
foregoing — and others that might be recorded 
if space permitted — involves unethical buying 
and unethical selling. School officials will not 
approve the former, nor will industry approve 
the practices of any firm or representative who 
participates in these practices by acquiescing in 
them. : 

There should be no place for unethical prac- 
tices among the educational group. In personal 
relations between professional schoolmen un- 
ethical practices are loudly decried when found. 
Neither should there be any place for unethical 
business practices by a seller who deals with 
schools. The standards should be as high in the 
second instance as the first. Anything to the 
contrary is unbecoming a profession or an in- 
dustry, is dishonest in fact, disloyal in princi- 
ple, and destructive of ideals. Business and in- 
dustry have ideals — have standards — have 
an objective. Heaven spare the day when they 
have not — we shall have regressed a century 
in time and a thousand years in influence. 

There are unethical methods in buying for 
schools; there are unethical methods in selling 
to schools — neither works for good. Industry 
and education alike should be alert to strike 
them out. 
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The Junior-High-School Principalship 


An Opportunity for Educational Leadership 
Frank K. Foster, Specialist in Training Schools, U. S. Office of Education 


Experience teaches us that routine develops 
an attitude of passive resistance toward chang- 
ing demands which are ever present in our com- 
plex social institution — the schools. Tradition 
retards even the obvious adjustments which 
confront the critical-minded in these times of 
stress. Fortunately, the junior high school is 
less hampered by the weight of tradition than 
the other levels of American education. Un- 
guarded time, nevertheless, in an insidious way, 
is likely to destroy the present unhampered op- 
portunities of the junior-high-school principal- 
ship. Self-complacency is likely to forestall con- 
structive progress. Responsibility cannot be 
met by passive resistance. Mediocrity is the re- 
sult. Occasional introspection is a remedy. 

Two decades have passed since the inception 
of the junior high school. In the absence of any 
fixed practices, many irrational innovations 
have developed in the establishment of that 
diversity of educational opportunity which is 
the backbone of the junior-high-school idea. In 
spite of the many peripheral fancies of ill-in- 
formed proponents and biased critics, the re- 
organization has received rapid and extended 
acceptance. Too often, acceptance has been the 
aim, the means, and the end. The words of a 
wag exemplify the achievements of many so- 
called junior high schools. Human nature’s be- 
lief in the magic of anything new had worked 
its subtle influence on a certain community. A 
fine new edifice, with due pomp and ceremony, 
had been christened a junior high school. Just a 
few years later, a prominent educator was com- 
pleting a survey of the school. While standing 
at the front of the building, a coworker read the 
inscription on the name plate. Turning to the 
educator, he inquired, “What is the meaning of 
1924 A. D.?” In corroboration of his findings, 
the educator replied, “1924 All Done.” 


Training and Capacity Necessary 


No one will deny that, with few exceptions, 
the junior high school has been administered 
by amateurs. Almost with the spontaneity of 
dementia, individuals have embarked upon the 
junior-high-school principalship as a career. 
With little forethought or distinct training for 
the diverse functions to be performed, the in- 
cumbents have often developed a complex 
which can only be described as a case of “per- 
plexitis.” The demands of the new position have 
often exceeded the individuals’ training or ca- 
pacity to adjust themselves to the unique func- 
tions before them. A certain intoxication for an 
inflexible organization which reflects the tradi- 
tions of their former experience is often the 
guiding influence in their direction of the new 
responsibilities. A pertinent case which exem- 
plifies the weight of tradition and the absence 
of a true concept of responsibility is called to 
mind. In a certain large city, a new junior high 
school was opened. The principal was selected 
from within the city corps of elementary-school 
principals. Militaristic control had dominated 
in his former school. Unfortunately, this con- 
cept could not be locked in the safe and left 
behind. Ball-and-chain control of the passing 
of classes and silence in the halls were trans- 
ported to the new junior high school. All pupils 
were lined in columns of two’s inside the class- 
room. Teachers headed the columns and stood 
at the doors. The principal was armed with a 
Police whistle. All the situation lacked was a 
band, but that did not conform to the necessity 
for silence. Let one student falter in the march 
and the shrill blast of the whistle was an omnip- 
otent warning to the offender. This is a true, 
but fortunately rare, example. 

The junior high school at the present offers 
both the greatest variety and most complex of 


administrative problems. Obviously, the princi- 
pal has the responsibility in determining the 
destiny of the institution. The character and 
standards of the institution are largely in his 
hands. No school, however modern, with all the 
recognized accouterments which enhance edu- 
cational success, will contribute much without 
competent professional direction at the hands 
of a man with the superlative attributes of a 
leader. The strategic position of the principal 
is just cause for an occasional introspective 
view of things as they are in terms of what 
they should be. 


The Opportunity for Leadership 

What phases of the junior-high-school prin- 
cipalship offer an opportunity for educational 
leadership? In the final analysis, all outcomes 
come to fruition through the dynamic opera- 
tion of the instruments which serve the aims in 
view. The principal is concerned, therefore, 
with his relation to the functions of the junior 
high school. In contrast with the traditional 
school organization, the junior high school is 
characterized by certain unique functions. A 
greater knowledge of child life, more critical 
evaluation of the functions of education, a de- 
layed shift of emphasis from content as such, 
and many other factors have created consider- 
able differentiation in formal education. The de- 
sirability and acceptability of stated functions 
are not here a question in point. Without any 
pretense of defense or validation, one of the ex- 
pressed outcomes of the many working hypo- 
theses of the junior high school has been select- 
ed. 

Some of the original motives in universal 
education have been altered. Recognition of in- 
dividual differences has destroyed the fixed and 
formal pattern of cultural pursuits. Science and 
the machine have revolutionized our interpreta- 
tion of culture. The axiom of happiness ex- 
pressed by Socrates was interpreted by Lord 
Moulton to mean, “Manners maketh the man.” 
Now, happiness is the adaptation of man to the 
thing he is best fitted to do. Hence, we have ac- 
cepted the principle that equality of educational 
opportunity is imperative. 

Economic and social factors have placed 
greater responsibilities on the schools. Sheer 
numbers of children have multiplied the prob- 
lems. Had equality of opportunity implied iden- 
tity of opportunity, the delusion under which 
we labored so long, mass instruction would 
solve that problem in part. Along with the be- 
lief in equal opportunity, however, came the 
demand for diversity of opportunity with all 
its counterparts. Individual differences must be 
met; exploration and guidance must be provid- 
ed; and vocational education in a specialized 
society became imperative. These, in varying 
degrees, became the prerogatives of the junior 
high school. They have been met in part but the 
true virtue of the junior-high-school principal- 
ship lies in the unsolved problems. An inquiring 
mind, experimental procedure, and suspended 
judgment are the hope of the profession. All of 
these imply a progressive attack toward the so- 
lution of the problems involved. In what way 
can the principal evaluate his responsibilities 
in the extension of educational opportunity in 
his junior high school? 


Flexibility of Administrative Devices 


The organization of a school into an effective 
and smoothly operating unit is the most time- 
consuming duty of the principal. Truly, the di- 
mensions of the position have increased. It is 
doubtful, hawever, whether existing machinery 
is a true index of the importance of the posi- 
tion. No one will deny that administration is a 
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necessary, but often exaggerated, function. Ex- 
ecutives are prone to invent an administrative 
plan of colossal dimensions. By a show of ener- 
gy, large paper plans, ubiquity of the proverb- 
ial cat, and other perverted illusions, many 
principals reveal a definite index of an obvious 
misconception of their administrative responsi- 
bilities. Through lack of foresight, inexperience 
in dealing with changing affairs, or interest in 
machinery as such, opportunism becomes the 
mode of action. Rules, regulations, and dust-col- 
lecting devices create the majority of petty sit- 
uations over which administrators spend too 
much time. Oftentimes, the institution seems 
to exist merely to provide an intangible some- 
thing for the administrative machinery to do. 
There is a line of demarcation between schemes 
that have proved effective for the handling of 
routine matters of importance and the haphaz- 
ard introduction of devices which serve a need 
of transitory value. Dependence upon chance 
inspiration defeats the very purpose of effec- 
tive administration. In time, a perplexing and 
uncorrelated mass of detail supplemented by a 
capricious heterogeneity of action is built up. 
Conflict, duplication of effort, suspicion, and 
chaos are the inevitable results. 

The first principle of administrative adjust- 
ment is a simple, direct, flexible, and dynamic 
plan of operation. The first impulse is to put 
old machinery to work on new plans. In a cer- 
tain school it was decided to introduce guidance 
as a formal part of the offering. A pseudo- 
guidance organization which met once a month 
after school to gather certain data on failures, 
activities, and honors had been in operation. 
The new and enriched guidance program was 
relegated in place of the after-school meeting. 
Obviously, the final outcome of a discussion 
group after school resulted in failure. Either 
the end of guidance was not viewed in true 
perspective, or the machinery became the line 
of least resistance. How many of us have not 
observed evidences of disorganization when 
simple routine organization would eliminate 
the factors which inhibited economical opera- 
tion. Take the example of bulletins. Through- 
out the day in many schools, a constant mes- 
senger service is in operation. Classes are in- 
terrupted to inform a limited few concerning a 
club meeting, or a lost article of equipment, or 
an assembly. Few occasions should arise for the 
issuance of special notices if everyone under- 
stands that one bulletin issued regularly is the 
practice. It is strange to note the few exceptions 
which arise under definite organization of 
simple routine matters. So few principals keep 
a calendar of routine matters. There is little 
need to change certain devices from year to 
year. A simple file system of each device in its 
chronological order would eliminate many of 
the interruptions of routine. 

All operation cannot rest on an inflexible 
basis. Flexibility is essential and rare judgment 
alone is required to differentiate between fixed 
routine and discriminative adaptation. Without 
such discrimination, machinery becomes the 
pattern and the mold destroys the necessary 
balance. Better by far that the machinery be 
adjusted to meet things in a flux than to at- 
tempt to fit the need to existing machinery. An 
instance is brought to mind which exemplifies 
the need for a flexible organization. A growing 
junior high school had adopted a counsel plan. 
Two teachers had been assigned the counsel 
work. Within a short time, the counsel needs 
of the increased number of pupils far exceeded 
the time and energy of the assigned teachers 
in the proper performance of the work. No ma- 
terial adjustment of the advisory plan would 
have been necessary had the principal foreseen 
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the ultimate dilemma of the situation. The rig- 
idity of his organization submerged the true 
value of the advisory work. Hence some fore- 
thought must be taken of the flexibility of the 
organization before any plan is applied. The 
elimination of bothersome and incidental prob- 
lems which usurp the time of the principal is 
essential if he is to have time for the perform- 
ance of his most important function — super- 
vision. 
Improving Teaching 

The importance of supervision both as to 
purpose and technique is the watchword of 
modern professional thought. In the final anal- 
ysis, the product of the school is the important 
measure of success. Plants, programs, and sup- 
port will go for naught without a Mark Hop- 
kins on the other end of the log. The teaching 
ability of teachers and the ability of principals 
to improve teaching by means of supervision 
are notoriously low. Neither the principal nor 
the teacher is wholly responsible for the medio- 
cre status of instruction. Education has not fit- 
ted either the teacher or the principal with crea- 
tive and adaptive techniques. No system of 
teacher-education can supply a preparation 
which can be transferred in toto to specific 
school situations. Any assumption that the in- 
stitutions preparing teachers can stand the close 
scrutinizing of their present efforts would be a 
mere platitude. Recognition of the deficiencies 
in all the factors which contribute to efficient 
instruction enhances the need for codperative 
effort between the teacher and the principal on 
the job. Hence a primary obligation of the prin- 
cipal is the improvement of instruction. 

Successful promotion of teaching has two 
sides, the spiritual and the technical. Neither 
one can stand alone. The wholesome integra- 
tion of the two depends in large part upon the 
principal. The indefinable traits of personality 
are axiomatic. There are, however, certain 
guiding principles which integrate the spiritual 
and technical efforts of the personnel. Morale 
is the result of common understanding and com- 
mon effort toward a common end. Some execu- 
tives regard their success as dependent upon 
dignity exemplified by aloofness. Dignity that 
does not sustain itself by virtue of its worth 
becomes absurdly grotesque when spuriously 
fabricated. Lack of confidence, inhibitions, and 
turmoil are often engendered by emotional com- 
plexes. 


Children More Important Than Subjects 


Another factor which often inhibits progres- 
sive improvement of instruction is the intro- 
verted tendency of individuals or departments 
to deem their work of most importance. Inter- 
est in subject matter takes precedence over in- 
terest in children. The articulate values inher- 
ent in all phases of the school’s work are not 
visualized in their true perspective. Unanimity 
of purpose and effort toward the fabrication of 
a wholesome and balanced entity is fundamen- 
tal. Thus, supervision must be established upon 
a Spiritual basis of codperation before any tech- 
nical work is attempted. 

Resourceful administration can eliminate 
many of the factors which inhibit teaching effi- 
ciency. Some factors are relatively permanent 
or necessary evils. The negative potentiality of 
these evils can be minimized by careful scrutiny 
of the various factors in the school as a complete 
unit. Even the acceptance of supervision as the 
primary function of the principal has an ad- 
ministrative implication. Before supervisory aid 
in the teaching situation can be effectively ap- 
plied, the principal should guarantee the best 
teaching situation which the resources at his 
disposal will permit. Outside of the method em- 
ployed and the effectiveness of the teacher, the 
following factors should be evaluated before 
any attempt is made to improve the actual 
teaching: 
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1. Size of class and suitability of the class- 
room for the content offered. 

2. Length of the period as it pertains to 
fatigue and sustained effort. 

3. Homogeneity of the class group as to in- 
terest and aptitude. 

4. Adequacy and adaptability of equipment. 

5. Opportunity for supervised study and 
pupil conference with the teacher on an indi- 
vidual basis. 

6. Teaching schedules of teachers such as: 
number of preparations, balance of clerical and 
supplementary activities, and pupil load. 

7. Visitation and observation program for 
teachers. 

Adjustment to Conditions 


In the absence of ability to assist the teacher 
in the actual act of improvement of instruction, 
provisions for the foregoing factors is the least 
a principal should do. Doubtless, no principal 
will ever be able to standardize all the condi- 
tions enumerated to the actual satisfaction of 
the entire staff. If ideal conditions could be ob- 
tained, the practical problems of adaptive in- 
struction would be less pressing. Ideal class 
size for certain types of work may be impos- 
sible under the limitations of staff, program, or 
housing facilities. Some of the difficulties may 
be due to shortsighted planning. Diversity of 
offering in an attempt to provide exploratory 
work without adequate facilities is a common 
offender. The reality of these problems, whether 
preventable or inherently necessary evils, 
creates the perpetual problems of adjustment 
through supervision. 

The needs in no two schools are indentical. 
Any suggestion of a technical supervisory plan 
would be purely preposterous. Comparatively 
few principals are adequately equipped for su- 
pervisory work. More perplexing problems oc- 
casionally result from ill-advised supervision 
than from the total absence of supervision. A 
well-meaning principal will often recommend 
some procedure encountered in his reading 
which is ill-adapted to the given class or sub- 
ject. No suggestions on procedure can serve any 
practical ends unless the principal is thorough- 
ly familiar with the specific methods of the sub- 
ject. Principals must recognize their human lim- 
itations of supervisory capacity in all sub- 
jects. Such recognition, however, does not pre- 
clude all means of constructive codperation in 
the promotion of more efficient instruction. 


A Program of Visitation 
The routine nature of classroom teaching 


contributes toward formalized instruction. Rep-. 


etition of experience tends to rationalize the 
practices employed. Absence of comparative 
procedures eliminates challenge from the teach- 
er’s work. Hence, several indirect supervisory 
aids can be utilized by the principal. Teaching 
schedules are never so inflexible that a teacher 
cannot be relieved for visitation. A practical de- 
vice was organized by the writer in a teacher- 
education program in a large western univer- 
sity. The teachers in the large city system and 
the staffs in schools within a radius of one hun- 
dred miles of the city were provided an oppor- 
tunity for visitation. Regular demonstration 
lessons were organized in the demonstration 
school which was an integral part of the city 
school system. By prearranged schedule certain 
teachers were selected to attend the demonstra- 
tion. Principals are usually anxious to relieve 
teachers for visitation upon demonstration 
work, but the adjustments necessary to care 
for the teaching schedules of the absent teach- 
ers have reduced the frequency of the practice. 
To forestall this difficulty, experienced practice 
teachers were supplied from the training school 
to substitute for the regular teacher on visita- 
tion. Programs were arranged several days in 
advance of the demonstration. The regular 
teachers prepared a definite outline of the work 
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to be done. Practice teachers were carefully se- 
lected for each substitute position and a confer- 
ence was arranged with the regular teacher be- 
fore the scheduled demonstration. Each sub- 
stitute practice teacher was thereby thorough- 
ly acquainted with the relief work to be per- 
formed. This plan worked most effectively. 
Several outcomes were secured in the codpera- 
tive program. Regular teachers were provided 
the opportunity for visitation of well-organized 
demonstration work. The plan obviated any fi- 
nancial outlay for the public schools concerned. 
Experienced practice teachers obtained several 
periods of responsible practice (Each substitute 
practice teacher was supervised by the princi- 
pal and the regular subject-supervisor of the 
training school). Only the best qualified prac- 
tice teachers were selected for the work. In 
many cases principals were able to observe the 
practice teachers with a view of placement in 
their schools the next year if certain vacancies 
were anticipated. Although the plan of place- 
ment is secondary to the primary purpose of 
improved instruction, selection on the basis of 
actual performance is a more effective means 
than the usual credential system. 

The essential factor in any program of visita- 
tion with a view of improved instruction is 
based on a definitely prearranged schedule for 
observation. Indiscriminate and haphazard vi- 
sitation has little practical value. True mean- 
ing is attached to an observation when the ob- 
server has a preview perspective of the work to 
be demonstrated. Improved instruction implies 
a more effective procedure in the interpretation 
of the teacher’s subjects in terms of the desired 
outcomes. All visitation and demonstration 
should enrich the teacher’s ability in the per- 
formance of his responsibilities. Any stimula- 
tion which creates an attitude of inquiry and 
results in experimental application is the basic 
step toward the improvement of instruction. 

The opportunities for leadership are unre- 
stricted in the junior-high-school principalship. 
Greater challenge of leadership is an inherent 
virtue of the work. Thorough preparation for 
the unique functions to be performed is axio- 
matic. An experimental attitude is essential and 
the destiny of the junior high school depends 
upon the adaptation of the organization to the 
ever-changing needs of society. 


A “VITALIZED” COMMENCEMENT 


School administrators throughout the country 
have heard the increasing wave of criticism against 
the traditional form of commencement exercises 
which have been so popular in years past. Because 
of the increasing ridicule of the old-type program, 
the schools of Rockport, Mass., adopted early in 
the school year a new slogan, “vitalize commence- 
ment.” 

Under the direction of William E. Cottle, a spe- 
cial committee, composed of officers of the senior- 
high-school class and members of the faculty was 
appointed to prepare a program which would in- 
terpret the school to the community through the 
members of the graduating class. 

The plan which was presented to the superin- 
tendent for approval, provided for a minimum of 
adult participation and for a maximum of student 
planning and presentation. Ideas were obtained 
from articles appearing in recent numbers of some 
of the leading educational publications, and both 
teachers and pupils received the plan with enthu- 
siasm. The only adult appearing on the program 
was the president of the school board who present- 
ed the diploma to the president of the senior class, 
while the latter presented the rest of the diplomas 
for him. The general plan of procedure followed 
the assembly programs which are planned and di- 
rected by students with the aid of members of the 
faculty. 

The old custom of selecting a valedictorian and 4 
salutatorian was discontinued and the pupils who 
took part in the program were chosen because of 
their interest or ability in a particular subject. The 
program was well received by the public and the 
press and the school authorities were well satisfied 
with the experiment. 
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What Constitutes a Good School-Board Meeting?’ 


Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle, Vice-President, Board of Education, District of Columbia, Washington D. C. 


From the minutes of the first meetings of the 
Washington school board, that of September 2, 
1805, I quote the following extract, which may 
serve as a point of departure for what I wish 
to say: 

“The eventual success of this institution in 
the opinion of your committee, greatly depends 
on the cautious, gradual, and progressive dis- 
closure of its features as time and circumstan- 
ces shall dictate. While, therefore, it would seem 
to be the duty of the board to keep constantly 
in view, in every step they may take, the great 
objects enumerated, it is perhaps sound policy 
to undertake nothing which they do not actual- 
ly possess the means of effecting, and rather to 
retard than precipitate the accomplishment of 
objects for which they have not the necessary 
resources. By this means, the institution will 
command the public confidence, and the liberal 
friends of science will, without distrust, bestow 
their patronage. It ought not to be forgotten 
that most of the plans projected in the city have 
failed principally from undertaking them before 
the necessary means were acquired. By avoiding 
this common error of sanguine minds, by com- 
mencing their arrangement on a moderate 
scale, by attending in the first instance, more 
to objects of utility than show, and by reject- 
ing all indulgence of visionary hopes, the board 
will be most likely to dissipate the apprehension 
that this institution may share a like fate with 
many of those that have preceded it, and by 
these means, perhaps even accelerate, and cer- 
tainly render more certain the ultimate rise of 
those structures which the metropolis, from her 
local situation, has a right to expect.” 

The philosophy of educational policy set 
forth in this extract from our minutes seems 
to me broadly to express what ought to be the 
fundamental policies of boards of education to- 
day. A “cautious, gradual, and progressive” 
development, actuated by “the sound policy to 

undertake nothing which they do not possess 
the actual means of effecting,”’ obviously is one 
of the surest ways for boards of education to 
“command public confidence.” 


Place and Frequency of Meetings 


So much for the foundations of a school 
board’s operations. The topic assigned me reads 
specifically “What constitutes a good board 
meeting?” Surely the questions “Where?” and 
“When?” must have logical precedence over 
others that come to mind. 

Meetings of a public board of education, it 
hardly seems necessary to say, should be held 
on stated days and at a stated hour, so as to as- 
sure the attendance of all members. A member 
whose affairs prevent regular attendance, or 
who finds it necessary frequently to be absent 
from the city at board-meeting times, should 
make way for a member who can function. The 
position of members of the board, in short, is 
emphatically not a purely honorary one. 

Meetings should be held often enough to per- 
mit a dispatch of all business within an hour 
and a half or two hours at most. Unduly long 
meetings impair the efficiency of members, and 
the resultant fatigue makes any real accomp- 
lishment more difficult. Assiduous concentration 
on the details of the school system, as presented 
in nearly every board meeting, is exacting and 
may be exhausting to men and women who are 
giving most of their time and energies to busi- 
ness and professional work, or to other activi- 
ties more or less remote from education. Special 
meetings can always be called when emergen- 
cies arise, or when the volume of business be- 
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comes too great to handle within a reasonable 
time. 

The place of meeting is also important. Meet- 
ings should be held in a quiet room, in which 
members will not be distracted by noise and 
confusion. A large conference table, with chairs 
which provide a reasonable degree of comfort, 
without being overconducive to repose, should 
be provided. 

The Presiding Officer 

The members having assembled in a comfort- 
able room, and, we hope, on time, their form 
of organization seems most to invite our atten- 
tion. A president or chairman and a secretary 
represent a minimum of officers, and many 
boards have a vice-president or vice-chairman 
as well. The presiding officer of a board should 
be chosen with care and for considerations that 
are not affected by politics, personal prefer- 
ence, or even by seniority of service. Primarily, 
he should be chosen by his fellow members to 
guide the board in its meetings. He should be 
of a judicial temperament. Fairness, courtesy, 
and sound judgment are absolutely essential. 

Another quality which, in my opinion, is of 
equal importance with these is a sense of hu- 
mor. There are many situations in meetings of 
public boards that can be eased and mellowed 
by a saving sense of humor on the part of the 
presiding officer. (Incidentally, it is much to be 
desired also in the individual member). More- 
over, the possession of a sense of humor usually 
carries with it a sense of perspective that is in- 
valuable in tense situations. 

The presiding officer need not be a person of 
advance academic attainments, but he should 
have a reliable knowledge of parliamentary law 
and intelligence of a high order. “Horse sense,” 
as it is commonly called, is a prime necessity in 
the presiding officer. Needless to add, he should 
also enjoy the confidence, not only of his fellow 
members of the board, but of the public. 

Under the guidance of such a presiding of- 
ficer, the meetings of the board should proceed 
with efficiency and dispatch, pleasantly, and in 
an atmosphere of doing the job at hand in a 
conscientious, orderly way. Every member will 
have a full opportunity to be heard, and all con- 
troversial questions will be dealt with in an ab- 
solutely impartial manner. 


The Secretary’s Work 

The secretary of the board should be con- 
spicuous for his accuracy, his discretion, and his 
ability to deal pleasantly with the public and 
the school staff. In addition to his notes of the 
meeting, a stenographic record of all meetings 
of the board is highly desirable as a basis for 
full and complete minutes. While such a steno- 
graphic record may bring us a bit of humilia- 
tion when we find that our English has been 
faulty, or that we did not say exactly what we 
meant, the discipline of having all our remarks 
made a matter of record is beneficial in greater 
or less degree to the members as individuals, as 
well as being an almost indisputable source of 
the permanent record. 

Board business is often expedited by having 
small committees within the board, each work- 
ing on an activity of the board, such as finance, 
personnel, buildings and grounds, complaints 
and appeals, etc. This form of organization has 
the added advantage of giving each board mem- 
ber a special interest or interests, and thus 
bringing him into close contact with the work- 
ings of the school system in one or more of its 
functions. These committees should report at 
every stated meeting of the board. It will be 
possible in many instances to prepare their re- 
ports in advance, so that copies of them may be 
in the hands of all members before the meeting. 
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Documents Necessary in Advance 

This suggests the further point that copies of 
all documents necessary to the proper under- 
standing of the matters to be considered be sent 
to all board members a sufficient time before 
each meeting to enable them to consider intel- 
ligently the questions at issue, and to seek fur- 
ther information if necessary, before the meet- 
ing. Members on their part seem to me to be ob- 
ligated to study these materials and to become 
thoroughly familiar with them before coming to 
the meeting. Endless time is sometimes con- 
sumed because some member has not digested 
materials sent to him well in advance of their 
formal consideration. More complete under- 
standing of controversial matters is also assured 
by this procedure. It is particularly important 
that the official minutes of the preceding meet- 
ing also be in the hands of members reasonably © 
in advance of the meeting at which they are to 
be approved. The minutes are the permanent 
record of the board’s actions and every member 
has the right, as well as the duty, to scrutinize 
them carefully. 

A definite order of business or agenda for 
each meeting is so necessary as to need no com- 
ment. Once established, it should be adhered 
to conscientiously. 

The superintendent of schools, or his repre- 
sentative, should ordinarily be present at all 
meetings of the board. He should have the 
privilege of addressing the board, but no vote. 
His report, whether routine or special, on mat- 
ters referred to him, provide the basic material 
for much of the board’s business. His advice 
should be freely asked in the board meetings, 
and he should give it in an impersonal manner. 
Other school officers and staff members should 
be present when requested by the superinten- 
dent or the board, so that they may answer 
questions on school matters and give the board 
the benefit of their specialized knowledge of 
their respective fields of work. 


Full Play for Views of Members 

Inasmuch as a board of education should be 
thoroughly representative of the community 
that it serves, so there are likely to be different 
points of view expressed on many subjects. The 
members of a board should not only be willing 
to contribute their opinions briefly and to the 
point, but to listen with poise to the ideas and 
beliefs of others. Since we are speaking of an 
ideal board, we may visualize it for the moment 
as made up of members representative of dif- 
ferent elements in the community, one after 
another expressing points of view that may be 
as far apart as the poles, yet never losing their 
tempers, never saying an unkind personal word. 
Constant working together of men and women 
on boards, with each one individually striving 
to do his part to create such an ideal situation, 
will bring about the desired result. A vote when 
taken should be accepted as the judgment of 
the majority and resentment should never be 
apparent. Insofar as possible, the wishes of 
board members should be followed, and should 
prevail even though parliamentary law be tem- 
porarily sacrificed. A request from any member 
for postponed action, or a plea for rather ex- 
tended debate, should always be granted. 

The public should be invited to attend all 
meetings of boards of education. The business 
conducted by school boards is that of the pub- 
lic, and the public not only has the right to at- 
tend, but should be encouraged to attend. It is 
advisable, in fact, to hold two or more general 
meetings for the community each year. Those 
meetings provide an opportunity for citizens to 
bring forward special needs, and for the school 
board to explain the budget to the citizens. 
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The Press and the Board 

The press should also be in attendance at 
every meeting. A board of education should cul- 
tivate cordial relations with the press, because 
of its power as an educative element in the com- 
munity. Many universities maintain a bureau 
of public relations. A board of education can 
in itself be a bureau of public relations by treat- 
ing the press fairly and by keeping the news- 
papers of the community fully informed as to 
its actions . 

“Innovations in the curriculum, special sub- 
jects, honors, programs, health — anything 
about the school may have its point of appeal 
if it can be written up properly,” recently wrote 
J. Earle Grinsell.? “When teachers have learned 
through study and imitation, or through special 
courses, to be sensitive to the news values in 
the activities of the children and to interpret 
them in the light of basic appeals, the school 
will inevitably enjoy more sympathetic relations 
with the public.” 

To my way of thinking, one of the most im- 
portant functions of school-board meetings is 
the consideration of problems of the education 
of the pupils. School boards exist primarily for 
the education of children. Their object is to 
provide an educational system that will give to 
the children of the community the tools neces- 
sary for mature life. A board of education, 
therefore, wishes to utilize all of the means at 
its disposal to attain this end. In the last analy- 
sis, this end can be gained only through the co- 
Operation and support of the public. Because of 
the fact that nearly everyone is interested in 
the education of children, the attention of the 
public is very easy to get. 

In board meetings new projects should be ex- 
plained so that the press may understand them 
and present them to the public through their 
newspapers as interesting news. School-board 
meetings should be conducted so as to enable 
visitors and the press to grasp the fact that 
these meetings are dealing with some of the 
most fundamental issues of our country. The 
handling of school finances is not only a matter 
that the public has a right to know about, but 
such questions always interest the public. It 
has often been found that when public interest 
has been aroused in some large expenditure and 
that expenditure is fully explained, criticism of 
it as a useless waste of money dwindles away. 
We who are devoted to education should take 
upon ourselves one more educational task and 
through our school-board meetings constantly 
seek to educate the public as to the aims and ob- 
jectives of education, particularly as they af- 
fect our own communities. 


No Time for Hysteria 

The board of education, feeling the pulse of 
a community, interprets to the superintendent 
of schools the special needs of the community 
as they become known to and through the citi- 
zens. The board, on the other hand, interprets 
to the community in nontechnical terms the ed- 
ucational accomplishments of the school sys- 
tem and thereby seeks to justify the financial 
outlay involved. Educational experts, like other 
experts, are specialists sometimes to the extent 
of losing perfect touch with the world of human 
relations. Professionally and educationally 
sound though our experts are, their enthusiasm 
must sometimes be curbed by the limitations of 
a community, especially as represented by ex- 
pressed public opinion. On the other hand, prog- 
ress by the teachers and school officials is not 
always either understood or appreciated by a 
community unless the board of education both 
as a board and through its individual members 
is able to interpret progressive educational 
steps in practical ways and in everyday lan- 
guage. 

The present nation-wide distress known as 
the “depression” is but temporary. We know 
from the history of depressions in the past that 
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these difficult times will pass. A board-of-edu- 
cation meeting today should not yield in the 
slightest degree to hysteria. Economies must be 
effected, but they should be carefully scrutin- 
ized by the board of education to see if they 
are true economies, or are merely seeming ones. 
The struggle to bring the money-compensation 
of the teaching profession up to the present 
level has been a long and weary one. Any mea- 
sures taken to reduce salaries should be em- 
phasized only as emergency measures. The edu- 
cational outlook of the United States will be 
pitiful, indeed, if we shall have to spend years 
after the lifting of the depression in bringing 
wages and buildings up to the necessary level 
for real progress. Educational experts naturally 
dislike to see drastic cuts in any of their pro- 
jects. More members of a board of education 
are called upon to strike a happy medium be- 
tween the wishes of the educational experts on 
the one hand, and on the other the sometimes 
frantic demands of taxpayers for drastic cuts 
in educational salaries as well as in mainte- 
nance. School-board meetings should reflect 
this atmosphere of judicial weighing of things 
that are necessary and things that may be set 
aside temporarily. Particularly at a time like 
this, it is well for a board of education to get 
expert advice in the matter of school budgets. 


Long-Term Planning 

A school board should have a long-time ob- 
jective based upon a program suggested by the 
superintendent of schools. It should set for it- 
self goals of building, goals of salaries, and goals 
of educational extension. All such goals of five 
to ten years hence seem far away in these hard 
times. They should not be lost sight of, how- 
ever, but should be the more clearly kept in 
view in order that they may be stressed again 
when better times have come. A school board 
has a peculiar problem — it deals with chil- 
dren and children will grow up. The child who 
lacks a good school and a good teacher quickly 
passes beyond the time when he can greatly be- 
nefit from either. The only reparation that can 
be made to the child who has lost such oppor- 
tunities is to provide them for his children. 

In conclusion, may I recapitulate the points 
I have tried to make? They are these: 

Meetings of a board of education should be 
held at stated times, amid quiet surroundings, 
and with a full attendance. They should not be 
protracted. The presiding officer must be judi- 
cial, fair, courteous, and should possess sound 
judgment and a sense of humor. Horse sense 
is a prime requisite. A conscientous secretary 
and good minutes based upon a stenographic 
report of proceedings, are essential. Committee 
organization expedites the work of the board, 
and gives individual members special interests 
and special knowledge. 

All documents which bear upon questions to 
be considered at a meeting, as well as the full 
minutes of the preceding meeting, should be in 
the hands of each member well in advance, and 
the member is obligated to study and digest 
them before coming to the meeting. A definite 
order of business should be set up and adhered 
to. 

The superintendent of schools should ordi- 
narily attend all meetings, with voice, but with- 
out a vote. Full opportunity should be given for 
the expression of the members’ views. Differ- 
ences of opinions are desirable, and should be 
expressed with frankness and courtesy. 

Representatives of the public at meetings, 
both directly and through the press, help to in- 
terpret the schools to the public and public 
opinion to the schools, as represented by the 
school officials. 

A long-time program is an essential, and it 
should be followed without yielding to the ex- 
tremes of economy or contraction. Our obliga- 
tion to the children of the community is para- 
mount. 
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As Thomas Jefferson said, the privilege of 
serving on a board of education is a “proof of 
confidence” from the community. In the last 
analysis, of course, we shall be judged as public 
servants by our success in providing adequate 
educational opportunities for all children. 


EFFECTIVE AND WELL-PLANNED 
PUBLICITY FOR CITY SCHOOLS 


Shall the Effective Operation of the 
Schools Be Impaired by Unwise 
Policies and Procedures P 


In making voluntary reductions in operating costs, 
the city school authorities at Albuquerque, N. Mex., in 
April, cut school costs to the lowest minimum possible 
without curtailing vital activities or impairing the ef- 
fective operation of the city schools. 

In May, a demand was made by the local taxpayers’ 
association and by certain influential large taxpayers, 
that there be further reductions in school operating 
costs. However, no specific demand was actually made 
upon any other department of the public service. 


Albuquerque Teachers 
...and Their Jobs 


NDER the existing salary schedule in the Albuquerque Public oa 
U grade school teachers having FOUR YEARS of college training a 

$90.00 per month. AFTER EIGHT (8) YEARS IN THE SERVICE, 
ander normal conditions, they will be paid $122.50 per month—the maximum 
@rade school salary. 


Under the present salary schedule, High School teachers start at | oa 
per month. tie NINE (9) YEARS IN THE SERVICE they may be paid « 
maximum of $144.00 per mont! 

‘The bank executive ts responsible for the 
management of money or credit. The store S23 Se F. 
executive is charged with the purchase and Of 1,352 pupils 

ndise. The lawyer, the doctor, 


ep average their requircd period of training 
ts no greater than that of the average of Albu- 
querque Public School teachers. Would any of 
the classes mentioned, or those in other bust- 
acsses of professions, regard @ possibic max- 
imam aiees power of $144.00 per or as 
@ fair reward for work formed re. hools. 

orc caer borne, AFTER NINE TEARS or ONE-THIRD of af pupils te — 


"va | $144.00 per month ts the maximam 7 oe are Sos cnemae ae et = 
an ree aoe i teacher hag weeds a 
may expect, undcr salary sched- this ee 6 ee Se ak oe 
Gles ot the end of NINE YRARs. and the can one re enrolled ip our junior end ernlor 
teacher is charged, not with the respons sibility 
one of the wel- These special problems are mot confined 
itt BUT WITH THE MOULD- to one, or two, or a dosen teachers, but are 
CHARACTER AND THE TRAIN- faced daily tm the work at EVERY caeuee 
ING OF FUTURE CITIZENSHIP ip our gpetem. 


PREPARATION FOR WORK THE TEACHER AS A CITIZEN 
o The teachers are as much tnterested tp 


ty. The earnings of the group are 

most entirely tp this community Anything 
standards of preparation for work in Alba- nd 
querque schools ts shows by comparison with their interest, as it te to the interest of any 
the conditions of ten scars ago. In 1922. of an other citizen. 
entire teaching force of 103. ONLY FIVE 
had five years of college training: 32 had THE TEACHER'S PAY 
spent four years tn college, and 65 had tcss 
than four ycars of preparation to their credit, 


athe be “deflated” with justice. But teacher 
salaries here were NOT so advanced. The av 

erage teacher salary, upon the basis of 1933 
conditions and deflated awe and salary levels, 


i remains lower 
THE ae R LOAD 
the basis of 1932 enrollment, EACH 
TRACHER. PRINCIPAL AND SUPERVISOR 
IN THE ALBUQUERQUE SCHOOLS CAR- 
RIES A LOAD OF 36 PUPILS. This “teach- 


oa - pol individual pupil. Let the par- 
to five children, consider 
thoaghtety ae @ few minutes the possibility 
of guiding day after day the thought and ef- 
fort and training of 36 children, and some wonder 
pg ila “teacher toad" may it has not been clearly stated just where the 
fgur million dollar reduction ts made, and 
SPECIAL, TEACHER PROBLEMS why 30 per cent of taxpayers do wot pay 
Cnusual conditions in er tee de- their tazes. 
mand an especially competent and versatile The Albuquerque teacher has invested 
wee of teacher. More than halt the chitaren 
ry grade hare been schooled & 
omar comusanttiee where educational a. 
. Their 


ton or ex 
pect! probl is & sound economy .. . 
form tasks found to very few communities BEGIN & program pa 
of this size. with a demand for a reduction of the present 
During the past school year 813 pupils public school salary echedule? 


THIS 1S THE FOURTH OF A SERIES OF STATEMENTS PUBLISHED BY 
THE TEACHERS OF THE ALBUQUERQUE CITY SCHOOLS. THE FIFTH 
WILL APPEAR IN THIS NEWSPAPER SATURDAY, JUNE 4th. 





A TYPICAL ADVERTISEMENT OF THE SERIES 


The school officials and teachers were certain that 
any further cut in school expenditures would mean that 
the children would suffer in the service given them in 
the schools. It was believed that an injustice would 
be done the school system, if the schools were to re- 
spond to such a demand when the other governmental 
departments continued to spend tax money as in the 
“boom” days of 1928-29. 

In order to counteract the effect of such a proposal, 
the teachers of the city schools prepared and issued a 
series of advertisements in the Albuquerque Journal. 
The advertisements were five in number and appeared 
during the period from May 21 to June 5, and were 
devoted to facts about the school system, including the 
development of the schools, the social changes, the 
physical growth of the schools, the work done by the 
teachers and other school employees, and the expendi- 
tures in Albuquerque city schools as compared with ex- 
penditures for other essentials and nonessentials. 

The advertising material was well thought out, care- 
fully arranged, and conclusive. It recited facts and 
figures and brought the matter to the attention of the 
citizens and school patrons in the most effective way. 
All of the material was prepared with a view of prov- 
ing that the schools have been effectively and econom- 
ically administered, and that it is not sound economy 
to cut expenses below the level of possible effective 
operation. The schools should be given all the neces- 
sary available funds for the education of the children 
of the city. 
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They Have Served 106 Years 


Remarkable Record of Two Members of Ware, Mass., School Committee 


What is presumed to be a record for two 
members serving on the same school committee 
is that of Judge Henry C. Davis and Dr. D. M. 
Ryan, of Ware, Mass., who are serving a total 
of 106 years. 

Judge Davis first became a member of the 
Ware school committee in 1869, only four years 
after the close of the Civil War. From 1883 to 
1884, and again from 1897 to 1902, he did not 
serve, but when the annual town meeting oc- 
curs in February he will have served fifty-eight 
years, the last thirty-one consecutively. His 
present term does not expire until 1935, and by 
that time, he will have served sixty years. 

Judge Davis was born in 1843, in Three 
Rivers, a village in the township of Palmer, 
Mass., and came to Ware with his parents when 
three years old, and his residence has been al- 
most continuous since. For a brief time in 1855 
he lived in the West with his parents and also 
for a time he lived in Indian Orchard, in 1865. 

He was educated in the Ware schools, in Wil- 
liston Seminary at Easthampton, and then at- 
tended the Harvard Law School, where he was 
graduated and admitted to Bar on January 8, 
1868. For a few months following his gradua- 
tion, he was in the law office of Bacon & Ald- 
rich, in Worcester, but on September 8, 1868, he 
opened a law office in the Sandford Block in 
Ware, which he still maintains and in which he 
will have completed sixty-four years next Sep- 
tember. His brother, George R. Davis, was 
elected to Congress from the second Illinois dis- 
trict and was director-general of the World’s 
Fair held at Chicago during Cleveland’s second 
administration. 

In 1928, Judge Davis was the honor guest 
on his 85th birthday, of the school children of 
Ware and was presented with a chair bearing 
the inscription, “Presented to Judge Henry C. 
Davis on his 85th birthday, by the Ware public 
schools, October 22, 1928.” Mr. George W. Cox, 
superintendent of schools from 1902 to 1921, 
presided, and as was fitting, it was Dr. Rvan 
who was the principal speaker, paying ‘high 
tribute to his fellow committeeman. 

The presentation for the schools was made 
by Miss Elizabeth Rohan, at that time a senior 
at the Ware High School, and who this year 
enjoys the distinction of being accorded the 
highest honor in the gift of fellow students at 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C., being 
elected president of the student government 
council. Her mother had served under Judge 
Davis as a teacher in the Ware schools before 
her marriage. 

Judge Davis was recently quoted as saying, 
“As time passes and changes occur, you either 
go with them or they go over you.” Following 
his vote in April last to award a practical 
type of diploma of letter-head size, he recalled 
that the first vote to award diplomas over half 
a century ago was one of the highlights in 
Ware’s educational history. He regards as the 
two most significant acts of his service to the 
schools the abolishing of the old district pru- 
dential committees, and the employment of a 
superintendent of schools. He says the old dis- 
trict system was a constant source of difficulty. 
The prudential committeeman in each district 
had the sole choice in the selection of teachers, 
and it was the usual custom to select a relative 
or somebody, who would board at the pruden- 
tial member’s home. 


Dr. Ryan’s Service 
Dr. Ryan began his service in the fall of 
1884 and has served continuously for forty- 
eight years. His term expires in February, 1934, 
so that he will have begun his fiftieth year of 


continuous service before his present term ex- 
pires. 

Dr. Ryan was born in Northhampton, Mass., 
in 1860, but being left an orphan at an early 
age he spent his boyhood with relatives in 
North Adams. He was graduated from Drury 
High School, North Adams, and later attended 
Holy Cross College at Worcester, Vermont Uni- 
versity Medical School, and the New York 
University Medical School. When but twenty- 
four years of age he began a medical practice 
in Ware, and was appointed to the school com- 
mittee the same year. The following year he was 
married to Catherine Kelly at Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y., and they have lived in Ware since. 

Dr. Ryan recalls the days when Ware had 
no superintendent of schools to handle all de- 
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bers over 65 years of age, who have held mem- 
bership twenty-five years or more. Dr. Ryan 
was a charter member of Ware Council Knights 
of Columbus, instituted in 1896, and Judge 
Davis was initiated in Eden Lodge in 1879. 

The men have worked with five superinten- 
dents of schools. The first superintendent was 
Dr. Frank G. Spaulding, at present professor of 
education at Yale. He served from 1895 to 
1897. Samuel L. Hallett was the second and 
served from 1897 to 1902. George W. Cox 
served from 1902 to 1921. Dr. Joseph J. Reilly, 
now professor of literature at Hunter College, 
New York, from 1921 to 1926, and the pres- 
ent superintendent, William R. Barry, has 
been in Ware since 1926. 

Among the most colorful teachers, Judge 
Davis recalls Professor Garman, later of Am- 
herst College, “‘whose specialty was psychology 
when nobody knew what it meant and who 
knew less of common affairs than any other 
man in Ware.” 





DR. DENNIS M. RYAN 
Member, School Committee, 
Ware, Massachusetts. 


tails of school supervision. In those early days 
the individual teachers were held responsible 
for the happenings in their own rooms and, in 
order to check up on progress, it was the custom 
of school committeemen to visit the various 
schools to get an idea of how well school mat- 
ters were handled. The town had a fairly large 
school population in the early days, and Dr. 
Ryan recalls the crowded conditions in various 
buildings, some 50 pupils having occupied some 
of the rooms. 

During his service, the senior high school, 
the new South Street School and the Junior 
High School buildings have been completed, 
and he served on the building committees of 
each of these schools. He is now on the com- 
mittee in charge of the reconstruction of the 
junior high school which was recently destroyed 
by fire. 

Dr. Ryan is a frequent attendant at the 
various school games, while Judge Davis, who 
will observe his 89th birthday next October, 
refuses to leave his radio on Saturday after- 
noons during the football season, and both men 
look forward from year to year to the state 
high-school basketball tournament for girls held 
in Ware. 

Both have been honored during the past few 
months by fraternal organizations, Judge Davis 
being the recipient of the Masonic Veterans’ 
medal, awarded by the Massachusetts Grand 
Lodge to those having been in masonry fifty 
years. Dr. Ryan is the recipient of an honorary 
life membership awarded by the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the Knights of Columbus to those mem- 


JUDGE H. C. DAVIS 
Member, School Committee, 
are, Massachusetts. 


Down through the years, these men have 
watched the tremendous changes and progress 
in education. That they have been able and will- 
ing to adjust themselves to the progress of time 
is evidenced by the repeated confidence placed 
in them by their fellow townspeople. 


Among other changes has been the matter of 
transportation and frequently these two men 
smile as they contrast the conveniences of 
school-bus transportation today with their own 
round-trip walks of several miles two genera- 
tions ago. 


The third member of the Ware School Com- 
mittee, Dr. Harry D. Gafney, a graduate of 
the Harvard Medical School, has served for the 
past nine years. While these men are indepen- 
dent thinkers, the school records show that dur- 
ing the past six years, only two votes of the 
school committee have been other than unani- 
mous. De facto as well as de jure, here is an 
ideal school board, whose every decision without 
exception, is made with the welfare of the chil- 
dren and the community the prime considera- 
tion. Recently, they had the satisfaction of a 
slight evidence of their work in the action by 
the students of Trinity, Jackson, and Massa- 
chusetts State Colleges selecting Ware High 
School graduates as presidents of student gov- 
ernment for the coming year. Here, then, is a 
committee which not only functions free from 
politics but which contains two members who 
are serving a total of 106 years, one 58 years 
and the other 48 consecutive years. As Ripley 
would say — “Believe it or not!” 











The Case for Color in School Buildings 


John Jay, Director of Public Relations, Hamtramck Public Schools, Hamtramck, Mich. 


The modern world is a world of color. 
Theaters, banks, and department stores are 
recognizing the value of color and are employ- 
ing it extensively. In the home, bathrooms, 
kitchens, refrigerators, stoves, utensils, and a 
thousand and one other things in color, bright- 
en the work of the day. 

How many women go “window shopping” 
through the retail district of town and city? 
All who have good eyesight and who can get 
there. How many business men, recognizing 
this fact, provide attractive window displays 
in harmonious colors which may ultimately 
attract customers within the store to purchase? 
All who remain in business very long. 

Many an executive might obtain a better 
quality of work if his offices were properly dec- 
orated. Neatness, tone, and proper color stim- 
ulation cannot fail to have a bearing on the 
standards of neatness, accuracy, and efficiency 
of the office personnel. 

In fact, in every type of building in which 
people work, the color of the surroundings can 
be made an effective agency to stimulate and 
preserve desirable attitudes. 

A busy. business executive once declined a 
suit proferred by a clothing salesman, with the 
words, “I don’t want that board-of-educators 
suit.” The suit was gray —a perfectly neutral 
color. 

He was right. Note the number of grays of 
varying shades on Wall Street, in the financial 
district of your city, and at board-of-directors 
meetings. It might not be entirely facetious to 
remark that many a chairman has lamented 
the dearth of constructive ideas at these occa- 
sions. 

Business knows the value of color — adver- 
tisers know it — dramatists and theatrical men 
know it. 

What of the schools? 

The schools have overlooked or neglected the 
advantages of coloration. With schoolhouses 
decorated largely in the somber, uninviting, con- 
ventional hues, they have failed to recognize a 
factor which can contribute much toward 
bridging the gap which lies between the 
“school” and the “home.” Teachers’ desks in 
golden oak, pupils’ desks in brown or dull-red 
stain, and woodwork in the same vein, is the 


“color scheme” of the average classroom of 
today — while some have gone to the other ex- 
treme of glaring whiteness or inharmonious 
color combinations. 

The pioneering in the field of color which the 
Hamtramck public schools have done in the 
past three years, under the direction of Dr. M. 
R. Keyworth, calls for treatment in detail. The 
use of color, so far as psychological considera- 
tions are concerned, is a new phase of work, in 
general, and a virgin phase of education. The 
present treatment of the subject merely at- 
tempts to present a very brief introductory out- 
line to the subject of coloration. 

A survey of the field of the psychology of 
color reveals that, while there is much conflict 
among psychologists as to the exact nature of 
the individual’s response to color stimulation, 
there seems to be general accord that color does 
have a pronounced effect on the human organ- 
ism. 

The problem, so far as the educator is con- 
cerned, is to control the color environment so 
that an educational effect is obtained. 

The evidence indicates that there is a consid- 
erable factor of individual differences to be 
considered. Further research will undoubtedly 
unfold possibilities for more specific control of 
the color environment. This may permit more 
exacting coloration for special rooms, particular 
subjects, or even, perhaps, for small groups of 
individuals of a similar type, whose nervous dis- 
position calls for special conditions. 

For the present, it would seem that educa- 
tors must be content to limit themselves to 
those colors which (because of the limited vo- 
cabulary of this new field) must be termed 
“majority colors.”” These are the colors which, 
fortunately, have approximately the same effect 
on the great majority of persons. 

Briefly, the contention is that color waves 
striking the retina during consciousness, revive 
the memory of a certain type of action asso- 
ciated in the person’s past experience with the 
particular color. In regard to the “majority 
colors,” it is not an untenable position to as- 
sume that the experience of the majority has 
been similar, so far as those colors are con- 
cerned. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE CLASSROOM, COPERNICUS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, HAMTRAMCK, MICHIGAN 


All classrooms in the Copernicus Junior High Schoo 


have the woodwork and furnishings in color. The junior- 


high-school classrooms are in variations of taupe and blue, and taupe and green. The elementary classrooms are in 
taupe and blue and taupe and sunshine yellow. The rooms are especially attractive even in dull, dark weather. 
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A long series of experiments has established 
this fairly conclusively. It has been demon- 
strated that there is general accord with the 
majority of subjects as to which colors are 
“exciting,” “subduing,” “depressing,” etc. 

This type of experiment comes under the 
heads of “color preference,” and “color re- 
sponse,” and it is believed that those colors 
which stimulate pleasant patterns and there- 
fore excite a pleasant mood, are “preferred” by 
the individual. The colors are then assigned 
“qualities” such as “depressing,” “exciting,” 
etc., in the same way. 

The procedure of this type of experiment 
varies in detail, but the general idea is that 
large groups of subjects are asked to classify 
a long series of colors according to their reac- 
tion to the colors. They are cautioned to ascribe 
qualities to the colors on the basis of why they 
liked or disliked them, rather than what they 
liked or disliked about them. A comprehensive 
list of adjectives is placed before the group for 
convenience and for the sake of uniformity. 
The replies are then tabulated and studied. 

Jastrow, for example, tested as many as 
4,500 subjects for color preference and con- 
cluded that there was substantial enough agree- 
ment upon which to base deductions. 

N. A. Wells conducted experiments in which 
he demonstrated that there is a substantial uni- 
formity of color response in large groups of per- 
sons. For example, in one experiment, 59 out 
of 63 persons classified orange-red as “excit- 
ing”; 54 ascribed “subduing” to violet, and the 
great majority ranked the blue-green groups 
as “tranquilizing.” Fifty-three of the 63 classi- 
fied yellow as “exciting” in a cheerful sense. 

Such experiments have made it possible to 
generalize and to ascribe certain qualities to 
certain colors, and to assume, with a high de- 
gree of accuracy, that those colors will stim- 
ulate the ascribed reaction in the majority of 
any group exposed to them. 

In adopting the color scheme for the new 
Copernicus Junior High School of Hamtramck, 
Dr. Keyworth was acting consistently with the 
facts of color psychology as far as they are 
known. 

This color scheme is as follows: 

Kindergarten: Taupe and sunshine yellow 
with fireplace and sand box in green tile. 

Elementary grades: Taupe and blue. 

Intermediate grades: Variations of taupe 
and blue, and taupe and green. In addition, 
libraries, corridors, auditoriums, etc., are also 
in appropriate colors with variations of a more 
enlivening stimulation, such as orange, red, 
gold, and the lighter shades of blue. 

Just what are the experiences called to mind 
by this color scheme, and what moods, what 
reactions, will follow in the majority of pupils? 

Green 

Green in German is griin, in Dutch groen, in 
Swedish grén. The latin viridis, the French 
verte, the Spanish verde, and the Italian viride, 
are obviously similar. The Latin root word vita 
means life, and vires means strength. Thus the 
relation of life and strength to green is obvious. 
The psychological effect of green is one of 
peaceful security, confidence, progress, and op- 
timism, as is further indicated by such related 
ideas as “Mother Earth,” growing fields, food 
products, and perhaps the protection of the 
forests of early racial history. The Polish word 
ziele means vegetation, and the Polish word for 
the color, green, is zielony. It also carries with 
it the ideas of the youth and virility of the 
green springtime. A third series of patterns 
arising from this latter connection is the use of 
the word green in describing immaturity or un- 
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Walls, ceiling, woodwork, floor, and furniture have been finished to produce a cheerful yet restful, harmonious room. Original methods were used to apply the designs to the walls. 
The furniture was bought “in the white’? and lacquered in color by school department mechanics. 


sophistication such as “green football players,” 
“green from the country,” etc. 

Thus we can reasonably expect the color, 
green, to produce certain types of reaction. 
This is the basis for the psychologists’ asser- 
tion that green should be used wherever a stab- 
ilizing stimulation is required. It will promote 
a feeling of security and restfulness. “Green is 
the most conspicuous garb of nature and thus 
represents life,” says Luckiesh. 

Blue 

The Russian word for sky is niebieske, and 
the word for the color blue is niebo. The Polish 
word for sky is also niebo, and the word for 
blue, niebieski, the similarity of the word for 
sky to the word for the normal color of the sky 
being obvious in the case of both languages, 
even though one discounts the fact of a possible 
common origin. 

The English language is full of examples of 
the symbolic and metaphoric use of the color, 
blue. The coldness of the gray-blue firmament, 
the deep solemnity of approaching twilight, the 
quiet serenity of a clear blue October sky, are 
inseparably related to the ideas of coldness, 
dignity, and sedateness. Its relation to the 
heavens stimulates the feeling of hope, fidelity, 
Intelligence, and truth. Blue therefore is rest- 
ful, soothing, and undoubtedly effective in 
tranquilizing restless, nervous natures. Such 
Phrases as “I feel blue” come from a connota- 
tion alien to the color —the sluggishness of 
Stagnate blood in the human body — the color 
of a bad bruise, etc. Educators should look into 
the possibility of the use of blue for its effects 
on high-strung, temperamental individuals and 
in the problems of discipline. 

Yellow 

In the same way the color, yellow, stimulates 

patterns of sunlight, cheerfulness, and the ex- 


hilarating joyousness of a summer day. Yellow 
brightens up dark rooms and introduces in- 
vigorating influences, which make it especially 
adaptable for the coloring of elementary grades, 
particularly the kindergarten. Such passages as, 
And Fame, with golden wings aloft doth fly 
(SPENCER), illustrates the patterns typical of 
the poetic response to yellow. 
Red 

The last of the trio of the primary colors, 
red, has its own distinctive psychological re- 
sponses. Red, in the history of the race, has a 
long series of responses which are seemingly 
contradictory but which, in general, are highly 
stimulating, invigorating, and inducive to ac- 
tion. Red brings with it thoughts of both the 
fire of destruction, and of the fire of the cheer- 
ful hearth. It brings memories of bloody war, 
cruelty, hatred, of royalty, martyrdom, courage. 
and the red flag of revolution. Strength, sacri- 
fice, patriotism, anger, shame, and vice are also 
responses of red. In its gentler effects red is the 
emblem of love and truth, health and beauty, 
bashfulness and unsophistication. Poetry speaks 
of, Celestial rosy red, love’s proper hue (Mi1- 
TON); Blooming youth and gay delight sit on 
thy cheek confess’d (Prior). Thus red in the 
school environment should be used where vig- 
orous stimulation is essential. 

Mary I. McFadden, of Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wis., refers in an article entitled, 
“Neural Responses to Color Influence,” to an 
experiment conducted some years ago in Cali- 
fornia. In this experiment children were sub- 
jected for a certain period to colored lights, in 
an effort to measure the effect on their working 
energy. When they worked under red light 
only, it was found that “red was most stimulat- 
ing. The efficiency curve rose rapidly, but en- 
ergy was soon exhausted and the naturally 


nervous excitable children became unmanage- 
able. The low-spirited phlegmatic children re- 
sponded less quickly; their efficiency curve rose 
rapidly and, with the majority, energy was sus- 
tained for the whole period.” 

If such effects are demonstrated on the basis 
of objective evidence, why should educators 
hesitate at least to conduct further experiments 
along that line? What of the backward, low- 
spirited children who need “the stimulation of 
red?” What of the phlegmatic, indifferent types 
so often found in “special rooms”? These are 
questions which must be answered by educators 
in the immediate future if education is to use 
the new findings of science. 

Naturally the primary colors, being few and 
unadulterated, are more distinctly definite in 
the character of their stimulation. But it has 
been demonstrated that tints and mixed colors 
have an effect directly in relation to the propor- 
tions of their ingredients. Thus purple, which 
is half red and half blue, has upon most persons 
an effect which is an apparent compromise be- 
tween the attributes of those two colors. Gray, 
which is composed of equal parts of white and 
black, possesses neither the extreme qualities 
of purity and cleanliness of white, nor those of 
the dark mystery and sordid sorrows of black. 
Gray is a neutral color. 

Taupe, while it has a neutral-gray base, is 
brought slightly into the sphere of exciting 
colors by the red which it contains. 

By reéxamining the neural responses of blue 
and yellow, one will see that were it possible 
to combine them as it is to mix those two pig- 
ments, the result would be a compromise be- 
tween the responses of the two colors, just as 
green is the result of combining the two pig- 
ments. 

Is it possible to supply a color environment 
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with definite assurance that it is being used cor- 
rectly? The answer is, “yes,” and to quote 
Snow and Froehlich, “with such definite knowl- 
edge as this, we should be able to prescribe 
color schemes for different purposes and occa- 
sions, and to do so with intelligence and with 
confidence as to results.” 

Are there limitations to the use of color? 

The answer to this question is, first of all, 
that coloration is practically no more expensive 
than the old conventional hues, and cost of ma- 
terials is therefore not a limiting factor. 

A further limitation is “color blindness,” but, 
since only about 5 per cent of all males ‘are 
color blind, and about one half of 1 per cent 
of all females (according to Professor Walter 
Sargent) this factor is unimportant. 

Another limitation is the range of color vi- 
sion, which extends from about 400 billions of 
vibrations a second, up to about 770 billions a 
second. Above and below this color range, in 
the ultra-violet and infra-red, it is, of course, 
impossible for the human eye to be conscious 
of color values. However, this range provides 
a veritable bombardment of sensation, the reg- 
ulation of which is within the power of every 
school board. 

Is there any evidence of the effect of color 
on the vital processes? 

To make the case for color more convincing, 
it would be well to answer this question at this 
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point. Sargent points out that “if the quality 
of sunlight is changed by subtracting certain 
rays, so that what reaches a plant or animal is 
no longer white, but colored, some of the pro- 
cesses seem to change accordingly. 

“Light falling upon certain nerve-cells ap- 
pears to stimulate them into action. We do not 
yet know what organic processes, other than 
those of sight, and of which we are not con- 
scious, may be set up by this transformation 
of the energy of light, with its various colors, 
into chemical reactions within us.” 

Hylda Rhodes considers Prosser’s experiment 
with colored lights in the treatment of shell- 
shocked men, significant. She also points out 
that “the effect of ultra-violet has been tried on 
vegetable and plant life,” etc., and with proph- 
etic vision (this was in 1924) she goes on to 
say: “There can be no doubt that the finer 
healing potencies in color and music will, in 
time, replace cruder and more purely physical 
methods of cure.” 

Although the actual fact has not come up to 
the prophesy of Miss Rhodes, it is common 
knowledge that the use of color and music has 
proved to be a valuable auxiliary in the treat- 
ment of psychological cases. 

Has color an effect on character development? 

Character, although variously defined, can 
be safely said to be the product of the total 
forces which are brought to bear, through 
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heredity and environment, upon the human or- 
ganism. It has been adequately demonstrated 
that color is an affective factor of the environ- 
ment. It is, therefore, only common-sense rea- 
soning to conclude that color does affect char- 
acter, and since, as has been pointed out, color 
can be used with definite intelligence, it can 
be said that the use of color in shaping char- 
acter is positive. 

No one knows what possibilities in the fields 
of character development, personality control, 
study efficiency, and physical vitality, may be 
possible in the future. The fact that they may 
be possible, alone is enough to warrant serious 
attention. 

The case for color in the schools may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Color has been proved to have a definite 
effect on the nervous system. 

2. Experimentation has put the use of color 
on a factual basis. 

3. Beauty alone would warrant the use of 
color. 

4. Character development possibilities seem 
logical. 

5. Cost is not a limiting factor. 

6. Tradition is not a sound argument as op- 
posed to the use of color. 

7. There is everything to be gained and 
nothing to be lost by beautifying school build- 
ings through coloration. 


Sane Economies vs. Cheapness in the Building of Schools 


By Wm. B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis, Missouri 


The U. S. Commissioner of Education has 
estimated that school buildings aggregating an 
approximate cost of $3,000,000,000 are needed 
right now in the various states. With cost-re- 
duction policies to the front, will these new 
schools, planned and executed during the eco- 
nomic crisis, become examples of sane, sound, 
and sensible economy or merely examples of 
poor planning, shoddy construction, and me- 
diocre design? 

Sound economies in school building should 
be practiced all the time, not only during peri- 
ods of financial stress. The imminent danger 
now is that what masquerades under the name 
of economy is merely cheapness. The writer’s 
Saint Louis office, in checking over a number 
of these so-called points of cost reduction in 
schoolhouse planning and construction, finds 
that the points of real economy in the lists have 
been practiced by the reliable and competent 
school architects for many years. Many of the 
other items enumerated are but mistaken ideas 
of economy. School buildings represent perma- 
nent investments, and measures tending to re- 
duce educational efficiency, to impair durabili- 
ty, or to vitiate good design, must never be 
construed as economy measures. Yet, there are 
many school-board members and even super- 
intendents who are being persuaded into such 
mistaken ideas. 

Among the principal factors that have always 
effected economies, and always will, are the fol- 
lowing: (1) site selection; (2) skil] in function- 
al planning; (3) the mechanical plant; (4) 
choice of building materials. 


Economies of Site Selection 


Granting that a number of sites under con- 
sideration are equally desirable as far as center 
of population of the proposed schools is con- 
cerned, there are a large number of considera- 
tions when economy is a paramount issue: 

1. Does the site lie normal to street grades? 

2. Does it require the removal of a heavy 
overgrade? 

3. Does it require the addition of an exces- 
sive fill? 


4. Will it call for extra depth of foundations 
owing to poor bearing soil? 

5. Will waterproofing be necessary owing to 
moisture or water conditions? 

Thousands of dollars are buried in the ground 
unnecessarily because competent architectural 
service is not called in at the beginning for site 
analyses. 


Skillful Planning 


Skill in planning as probably the greatest 
economy factor is difficult to explain, for it in- 
volves that intangible something which one ar- 
chitect can accomplish naturally enough and 
others can’t get at all. Rules and regulations 
count but little and oftentimes become obsta- 
cles to efficient planning. Economical planning 
can never be accomplished by merely adopting 
some proposed plan type, be it U, H, T, or some 
other letter of the alphabet. Every efficient and 
economical school-building plan can only be e- 
volved upon the basis of the educational re- 
quirements of its own local needs, thus giving 
the building an individuality peculiarly adapted 
to the particular community it is to serve. 

Automatically a skillful plan should result in 
the elimination of all waste space. Proper-sized 
units for the various departments, their correla- 
tion, the proper width of corridors, their rela- 
tion and location in reference to the rooms they 
serve, the location and adequate number of 
stairways and exits, are all part of a skillfully 
wrought plan. Educational sacrifices should not 
be necessary if skill in plan development has 
been secured. 


The Mechanical Plant 


Much money has been and is still being 
wasted on heating and ventilating apparatus. 
Some apparatus is wrong and therefore cannot 
give service; some is correct but is either mis- 
used or abused; some is never used at all. 

Almost all of the states having rules and re- 
gulations governing the erection of school build- 
ings, require the traditional 30 cubic feet of 
fresh air per pupil for elementary grades and 
40 cubic feet for secondary schools. Recent in- 


vestigations tend to question these old stand- 
ards. Instead, there seems to be a general agree- 
ment that a moderate recirculation of air is in 
no way detrimental to health. A definite agree- 
ment between the mechanical engineer and the 
aérologist ought to result in a significant cost 
reduction both as to installation and upkeep of 
mechanical apparatus. The development also of 
the mechanical plant with the building plan re- 
presents another important economy measure. 


Building Materials 


The cost of the building is dependent in a 
large measure on the architectural style adopt- 
ed. Some styles require more stone or other 
trim than others, and should be studiously 
avoided for the sake of economy. Oftentimes, 
local materials readily obtainable may be most 
desirable and would have an important bearing 
on the design and cost of the building. Some of 
the most charming buildings recently erected 
are faced with common brick which are the 
most economical obtainable. As has been re- 
peated so often, beauty is not dependent on 
elaboration, but on restraint and simplicity. 
This economic crisis ought to result in more 
beautiful schools than we ever had. 


In Conclusion 


Owing to the fact that so much printed mat- 
ter has been circulated on false economies in 
schoolhouse planning and construction a dis- 
cussion on important items of economies seems 
imperative, or the gains that have been made 
may be lost. From a period in which notable 
strides in efficiency, economy, and beauty have 
been accomplished, there is grave danger of a 
setback of poor planning, cheaper construction, 
and mediocre design. Cheapness never yet has 
made for economy in anything and least of all 
for buildings of permanence, such as schools. 
Let us hope that the sane and sound economies 
forced upon us now may result in greater plan 
efficiency, an almost complete elimination of 
waste, and a real and consistent school archi- 
tecture — all constructive economy measures — 
as the particular contribution of this period. 
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There are very few subjects in the field of 
education that have been discussed more in the 
college classroom and in the columns of our 
educational journals, than supervision. There 
are two distinct types of supervision that are 
often confused: (1) the type that has to do 
with administrative problems, and (2) the type 
that has to do only with the teaching act in the 
classroom. A cursory examination of most of 
the score cards used in rating teachers will re- 
veal the fact that teachers are often required 
to perform administrative, as well as actual in- 
structional duties. These score cards often call 
for information on academic preparations, co- 
dperation, professional equipment, citizenship, 
and the like, which should be checked by the 
superintendent before employment. Also, these 
score cards often indicate that teachers are held 
responsible for the heating, lighting, adjust- 
ment of furniture, and many other detailed du- 
ties that should be assigned to the janitor. Fin- 
ally the score cards also deal with the instruc- 
tional phase of the classroom procedure. Separ- 
ate score cards should be used to rate these two 
types of work and best results can be obtained 
if they are not confused. 

The purpose of this article is to attempt to 
depict a workable approach to the specific act 
of teaching that takes place in the classroom, 
stripped of all other details. There are certain 
fundamental characteristics of a class session’ 
that constitute the whole, and they should be 


1The old term, ‘“‘recitation,’’ has been purposely avoided, and 
“class session’? is used instead, for the want of a better term. 
Pupils should no longer “recite” or ‘‘repeat prepared lessons.”’ 
It should be a period for thinking out their own problems and 
not one for repeating what others have thought out. 


























THE ASSIGNMENT: 


2. Was the assignment definite? 


CONTENT AND MATERIAL: 


supervision? 


or OF PUPILS: 


work? 








KEY: 
5 - failure. 


Teacher & Grade 






STANDARDS OF CLASS-ROOM INSTRUCTION 


1. Did the assignment have a specific aim? 
5. Did the assignment stimlate interes 


4. Did the assignment furnish such directions that 
the pupils could follow them intelligently? 


1. Was content within pupil's comprehension? 


2. Was content worthwhile? Scand casatiiNoleeeil camel 

3. Was content well-outlined? Sle Eh | 

4. Did content show independence of the textbook? bl enedpontpannnlame] 
TEACHER AND HER QUESTIONS: EN 

1. Were relative values and relationships stressed? 

2. Were her questions clear? Ct | 

3. Were her questions thought-provoking? [et 

4. Were her questions well-distributed among pupils? [|] [ [ [| [| | 

5. Did the questions show teacher-preparation? Tt 

6. Did the teacher use good English? eT 

7. Did she speak so all pupils could hear? callin Acme Annee 

8. What is the teacher's general attitude toward 


Did pupils ask thoughtful questions? 
2. Did pupils seem well-grounded in their previous 


‘3. Were responses distinct and clear? Cele Td 
4. Did pupils feel free to participate in discussion? _ | <j | | [| | 
5. Did pupils use good English? i | 
6. Were pupils courteous to all in the room? a al a 
maou: ve 
1. Did teaching lead to a definite aim? 
@. Did it stimlate interest among pupils? Dest Risct naa sconll 
3. Did it make practical application of material? Dt 
4. Were pupils held accountable for preparation? | iE altel = 
5. Did teacher avoid interrupting pupils when they HT {| |] 
were speaking? 
6. Did teacher show sympathy for pupils? ciliata iclascaleete 
7. Was proper morale and decorum maintained? ae a ae 
ECONOMY OF TIME: || rj 
1. Did work start on time? 
2. Was class dismissed on time? es 
3. Was there unnecessary talking on the part of the HTT | fd 
teacher? 
4. Was there unnecessary talking on the part of cer- Na 
tain pupils? \ 
5. Was time wasted in handling routine or in other |) 
ways? 
TOTAL SCORE é6l2ol24i | | 


1 - superior; 2 - above average; 3 - average; 4 - below average; & 


Date 
TYPICAL SCORE SHEET WITH A TEACHER’S RATINGS 


A Specific and Workable Method of Supervision of Classroom Instruction 
J. D. Falls, Ph. D., Superintendent of Schools, Ashland, Kentucky 


present in every lesson taught. Each of these 
divisions should be designated and adjudged 
separately, and in this way the defects can be 
detected and allocated immediately. 
The Value of Definite Standards 

The objectives of the supervisor and the 
teacher should be relatively the same — to see 
that children receive proper instruction. The 
supervisor strives to stimulate and help teachers 
to do good teaching. She is a helper, and not a 
boss. The teacher hopes to do good teaching in 
order that good results will be obtained and that 
her children will progress as rapidly as possible 
through the schools. Perhaps the most of the 
misunderstanding that often occurs between 
supervisor and teacher is due to the fact that 
they do not have the same viewpoint, and that 
their procedures have not been definite and well 
correlated. If the supervisor remarks to the 
teacher that she has just witnessed some good 
teaching, the teacher should reply, “Why was 
it good?” If the supervisor should state that 
the teaching was bad, the teacher should ask, 
‘“‘Why was it bad?” If the lesson was good, the 
teacher desires to know, because she wants to 
teach another good lesson; if it was bad she 
does not want to teach another like it. No one 
has the right to criticize a recitation adversely 
unless he can analyze and diagnose the defects 
and offer constructive suggestions in terms that 
are understood by all parties concerned. In 
other words, the teacher, supervisor, principal, 
and superintendent should have the same view- 
point and criteria in mind when they discuss 
the qualities of teaching. All should have a de- 
finite understanding and they first should have 
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set forth the rules and regulations of the proce- 
dure. Therefore, a list of standards for judging 
classroom instruction should be agreed upon by 
all of the teaching personnel of the school sys- 
tem, and placed in the hands of all individuals. 
The outline of questions below and their ratings 
should furnish rather desirable standards for 
the measurement of classroom instruction. 

This form should be in the hands of all 
teachers and supervisors. They should know 
these standards so well that it would not even 
be necessary to refer to the form itself. They 
should understand that if a class-session is held, 
in which the activity involves all of these ques- 
tions, that the quality of instruction can be de- 
termined rather definitely by considering these 
points. These standards set up concrete criteria 
for each lesson; and when principals, supervi- 
sors, and teachers confer, they have in mind the 
same definitions of terms. It is highly important 
that all members of a teaching personnel have 
in mind the same terminology when a teaching 
act is being discussed and analyzed. 

The standard or critérion for judging each 
division or characteristic of the lesson has been 
rated as follows: “1”? means superior or the 
highest type of procedure relative to this par- 
ticular trait one would find in the system; “2” 
indicates an accomplishment or type of teach- 
ing little less than the best, but above the aver- 
age; “3” is a ranking assigned to just the aver- 
age (it is expected that a large percentage of les- 
sons taught throughout the year will fall in this 
column); “4” connotes teaching that falls be- 
low the average; and “5” is almost a total fail- 
ure. Any teacher who receives a rating of “4” 
or “5” on any standard should be consulted 
and requested to ameliorate her procedure. 


A Graphic Score 

All classroom activity can be considered 
either acceptable or not acceptable. If the 
standards are checked in the columns indicating 
the rank and score, then the total class activity 
can be evaluated by totaling the scores as- 
signed to the various standards. For example, 
the rank at the head of each column should be 
multiplied by the total number of standards 
checked in that column, and the summation of 
the total number of points in each column 
equals the lesson score. 

Let R =the rank of each standard in a 
column. 
N =the number of standards checked 
in that column. 
Z = the summation of the totals in all 
the columns, and 
S = the lesson score. 
Then ZRN =S 
That is, if sixteen standards have been checked 
under column 1, ten under 2, and eight under 
3, the total score would be as follows: (1X16) 
+(2X10)+(3X8)=60. Any score sheet that 
has a total ranking score of 85 points or less 
indicates good or acceptable teaching, but if it 
has a total of more than 85 points, the instruc- 
tion should be classed below the average or not 
acceptable. This form is set up on the proposi- 
tion that no teacher can receive more than sev- 
enteen checks in the average column and still 
remain above the median. Not only does the 
total score indicate the quality of instruction, 
but it designates the good as well as the bad 
phases of teaching. 

Further, a graphic picture of the teaching act 
may be shown by merely drawing a line con- 
necting the points checked opposite the various 
standards in the different columns. These stand- 
ards are not offered as the only criteria in judg- 
ing instruction, but they are pertinent, germane, 
and applicable. 
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Standards Discussed 

The Assignment. If the doing of a task is im- 
portant, How it is done is equally valuable. If 
a teacher wishes a child to perform a certain 
task, that child is due a thorough understand- 
ing as to how the task should be accomplished. 
If a lesson is to be assigned to a group of chil- 
dren, the assignment itself should first have an 
aim or a goal, and the instruction to the pupils 
as to how they should reach that aim or goal 
should be definite; interest should be stimulated 
and the pupils should have an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the directions which they are to 
follow when the teacher has finished the as- 
signment. 

Content and Material. The content or sub- 
ject matter of a textbook is usually considered 
within the comprehension of the pupil in a cer- 
tain grade level, when the text is adopted; but 
outside material used to supplement texts, vo- 
cabulary of the teacher, and the like, should be 
selected to suit the comprehension of the child. 
Not only should the subject matter or content 
be suited to the grade level but it should be 
worth while and well outlined. For a teacher 
to teach properly she should know her subject 
matter so well that she should proceed almost 
entirely independent of the text. 

The Teacher and Her Questions. The most 
vital part of every class session is either based 
upon or grows out of the question. (However, 
the term “question” herein is defined as any 
statement used to continue the thought of the 
lesson, and not just merely an interrogation.) 
The purpose of the question is not alone to 
test the knowledge of the pupil nor to empha- 
size facts already known to the child, but its 
most important function when used properly, 
is to stimulate, to require reflection, and to in- 
volve deliberation. Usually, a great number of 
questions indicate poor teaching. Only a few 
big, fundamental questions or problems should 
be introduced in any single lesson, and if the 
question is really important, one is sufficient. 
Relative values and relationships are para- 
mount. That is, when a few facts are taught, 
they are only important to the extent that they 
have relations to life situations. To teach the 
child the fact that Christopher Columbus dis- 
covered America in 1492 creates in him no more 
interest than if he had been taught that the 
discovery was made in 1092, 1592, or at any 
other ancient date. But if a teacher emphasizes 
the status of living conditions, historical set- 
tings, and governmental relationships of 1492 
and 1932, the child at once becomes alert. 

All questions should be clear and distinct. 
They should also be loud enough to be heard 
by each and every member of the class. The 
failure of the children on the back seats to hear 
and be able to follow all that is said in the 
front of the room, leads to unrest among pupils 
and often to poor discipline. Questions should 
be selected carefully and the teacher should al- 
ways be sure that they are couched in thought- 
provoking terms. To ask the question: “Who 
delivers the United States mail to the doors of 
the American people?”, creates little interest; 
but if a teacher couches this thought in the 
question: ““How is the United States mail de- 
livered to the doors of the American people?”’, 
a feeling of genuine curiosity and interest arises 
in the minds of the pupils, and they become 
alert and stimulated. 

Questions should be well distributed among 
all pupils, that is, all pupils should be so stim- 
ulated that they will want to participate in 
the discussion. The types of questions asked 
usually show the thoroughness of teacher prep- 
aration. Further, good English is always a 
mark of culture and refinement, and it is es- 
sential to command the respect of children, 
while poor English often indicts the teacher. 
A teacher’s general attitude toward supervision 
or being observed and criticized adversely at 
any time, is an indication as to how well she 
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fits into her position, and often shows how well 
she is prepared to teach that subject. For an 
individual is usually disturbed when she is not 
quite sure as to how well she is presenting her 
subject matter, and generally resents adverse 
criticism of her ‘“shortcoming.”’ 
Pupil Participation 

Response of Pupils. If the pupils in a class 
are asking thoughtful questions, it is evident 
that good teaching is taking place. The teacher 
may have retired to the background, but if she 
has stimulated the pupils and keeps them in- 
terested, she is performing her task well. Pupils 
that are well grounded in their previous work 
will constantly refer to it directly or indirectly; 
or their ability to handle present subject mat- 
ter, usually depends on their achievement of 
previous work. No member of a classroom, 
whether he be pupil or teacher, has the right 
to infringe upon others by speaking so indis- 
tinctly that his voice cannot be heard by each 
and every one, because when he consumes time 
he should add materially to the continuation 
and progress of the classroom activity. There- 
fore, his responses should be distinct and clear. 
At all times the teacher should create an at- 
mosphere in which the pupils should feel free 
to participate in the discussion. The teacher 
should feel responsible for the use of good Eng- 
lish among the pupils. The teacher should in- 
sist upon good English regardless of whether 
she is teaching English, history, arithmetic, or 
any other subject in the curriculum. If only the 
English teachers are held responsible for the 
improvement of speech, the school system will 
fail in its undertaking. The teacher should al- 
ways be gracious toward the pupils and insist 
upon their being courteous to all in the room. 

Teaching. Each class session should have a 
definite aim. Unless the teacher has something 
very definite in mind to teach, she will soon be 
lost in her wanderings. She should have an aim 
for each lesson and search until she finds one 
big, fundamental question which, when an- 
swered, will make plain her aim. She may keep 
the question hidden in the background if she 
desires, and ask subordinate questions that will 
aid in answering the main question. But the aim 
of every lesson should be to accomplish a defi- 
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nite purpose or to reach a certain goal. If this 
is done properly, it will stimulate interest among 
pupils. All instruction should lead to the prac- 
tical application of useful material. 

Teaching should be full of illustrations. Ex- 
amples filled with human interest often aid in 
clenching important thoughts. When an assign- 
ment has been made to a class or to an individ- 
ual, the teacher should follow it through and 
hold the individual or class accountable for its 
preparation. It should be remembered that to 
the extent that pupils participate in the activity 
of the class, usually to that extent they learn. 
The teacher should strive to create enough in- 
terest among the pupils that they will have a 
desire to express themselves and she should al- 
ways avoid interrupting pupils when they speak. 
One of her aims should be to get them to par- 
ticipate in the class discussions. Therefore, she 
should hesitate to disturb their conversation. 
If kindness and sympathy for pupils are shown, 
and good teaching takes place in the classroom, 
it is an easy matter to maintain proper morale 
and decorum. 

Economy of Time. The proper use of the 
time allotted for a period is highly essential. 
The class should always start on time and be 
dismissed on time. Each teacher should incul- 
cate in the children the habits of being prompt. 
It is almost unpardonable for anyone to waste 
the time of others. The teacher often wastes 
time by participating too much in the activity 
of the class. The children are the ones who 
should do the talking and if a teacher takes 
more than half of the time, she is guilty of un- 
necessary talking. When the class convenes the 
teacher should plunge directly into the work 
which she has previously assigned and should 
never be guilty of wasting time in handling 
routine matters or in other ways. 

It is not assumed herein that these are the 
only standards that may be used in judging 
teaching, but it is believed that if these criteria 
are held in mind when the class activity is be- 
ing measured, good results will be obtained. 
Strip the class procedure of all details save 
those that pertain to the teaching act alone, 
then better instruction and supervision will pre- 
vail in a system. 


Seventy Years Young—The N. E. A. Meeting 
at Atlantic City 


“Looking ahead in education” was the announced 
general theme of the seventieth annual meeting of 
the National Education Association, held in At- 
lantic City, June 25 to July 1, 1932. The problems 
of teachers’ salaries, of financing the schools, and 
of maintaining school terms and courses, however, 
overshadowed the more technical and professiona! 
problems in interest and attention. The calm ac- 
ceptance of the economic situation and the deter- 
mination to meet local situations on the basis of 
established facts, which were so evident at the Feb- 
ruary convention of the superintendents in Wash- 
ington, were repeated in the addresses of several 
state and city superintendents, who described state 
and local plans for “holding the lines.” Teachers 
and other speakers who are not in executive posi- 
tions were either distinctly pessimistic and fearful 
of the serious injury which the schools will suffer, 
or insistent that salaries and educational programs 
be maintained without cuts. 

Of the professional problems which are demand- 
ing the attention of teachers, character education 
seemed to be most prominent and was handled the 
most gingerly. Mr. L. E. Lawes, warden of Sing 
Sing Prison, New York, was quite blunt in sug- 
gesting that the failures of the schools are filling 
the prisons. Vocational guidance, adult education, 
visual instruction, radio, health instruction, and ac- 
tivity programs were strongly advocated as desir- 
able means of progress. Better means of raising 
teaching as a profession were presented. A debate 
on class size failed to materialize, but Mr. William 
G. Carr very ably presented the popular side of 
the question, opposing increases. Dr. J. B. Edmon- 


son reported on the survey of secondary education. 

Miss Florence Hale, president of the Association, 
argued in her presidential address, that teachers’ 
salaries should not be cut and the teaching load 
should not be increased. “Teachers should bear 
their due part in the general public-economy pro- 
gram,” she stated, “but they should do so through 
contribution rather than salary-schedule reduction, 
lest the years of struggle that have gone into secur- 
ing adequate wages for teachers in this country be 
set at naught. Such contributions by teachers 
ey be only in proportion to cuts in other 
ines.” 

Dr. George D. Strayer, of Columbia University, 
argued strongly that educational opportunities need 
to be increased at this time rather than curtailed 
because of the tax emergency. He said: “Those who 
propose a return to what they call the fundamen- 
tals seem to have little realization of the fact that 
most people can learn the skills required in the oc- 
cupations which they follow in a relatively short 
time on the job, but that it is only through organ- 
ized education that we may reasonably hope to 
develop in our children the understanding and en- 
— that lead to activity that makes life worth 
iving. 

“To increase the load of the teacher to the 
point where he cannot know his pupils or work with 
them individually is to deny education to boys and 
girls,” he stated. 

In discussing how the emergency is being met, 
Supt. M. C. Potter, of Milwaukee, described how 
his city “has held to the line’; Mr. R. C. Moore, 
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Through a survey of practices employed in 
handling petty cash transactions in 85 school 
systems situated in the states of Montana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Illinois, 
the writer has become impressed with a need 
for studying such practices and suggesting de- 
sirable improvements which might well be made 
in them as they now exist. In discussing the 
problems involved in the management of petty 
cash, the writer proposes (1) to clarify the 
meaning of the term “petty cash”; (2) to con- 
vey some appreciation of the need for manag- 
ing petty cash accounts properly; (3) to de- 
scribe and discuss representative practices in 
handling petty cash payments; and (4) to sug- 
gest desirable accounting procedures in dealing 
with petty cash transactions. 


Petty Cash Defined 

It is not uncommon to find receipts from the 
sale of school supplies, fines, minor fees, sale of 
junk, rental charges, and, in short, almost every 
variety of cash payment which comes into the 
office of the superintendent of schools included 
in what is designated inaccurately as a “petty 
cash fund.” 

In accounting terminology the term “petty 
cash” should not be applied to receipts from the 
sale of school supplies, fines, laboratory fees, 
school entertainments, and the like. Receipts 
such as these should be kept inviolate in re- 
volving funds’ or accounted for through special 
extracurricular activities accounts independent 
of the general school fund. The term “petty 
cash” should be used to designate cash ad- 
vanced by action of a school board for the spe- 
cific purpose of anticipating minor current cash 
expenditures made through the office of the 
superintendent of schools. 

Some school districts maintain what they 
term a “contingency fund,” a “school auxiliary 
fund,” or a special “petty cash fund” in the 
form of a special bank account on which the 
superintendent issues checks. Although the 
term “petty cash fund” might be applied to 
this type of fund, it is desirable to limit the 
meaning of the term to include only such funds 
as are set aside for payments to be made in 
cash. “Petty cash,” in brief consists of cash 
kept on hand in the form of cash and paid out 
as cash for small expenditures which may more 
conveniently be paid in that manner than in 
any other. 

Importance of Sound Petty Cash 
Management 

Cash, being a universal medium of exchange 
with no ready means of identification, cannot 
be traced as can other forms of personal prop- 
erty when stolen or misappropriated. Those 
responsible for receiving and disbursing cash 
must, therefore, ‘exercise unusual care so that 
an audit of cash accounts, at any time will re- 
veal their true condition with supporting evi- 
dence for all transactions. 

The amount of cash which may be involved 
in petty cash transactions is largely immaterial 
in determining the importance of proper ac- 
counting procedures. Whether the amount be 
large or small, the mere fact that a cash trans- 
action is involved makes it imperative that 
proper steps be taken to insure that any amount 
which may be involved is fully accounted for. 
Complete and accurate bookkeeping records 
must be kept of all cash transactions whether 
these be large or small. 


*Receipts and expenditures for supplies or equipment purchased 
for resale to pupils, or employed where schools maintain internal 
Services from which receipts are secured to defray in part or 
entirely the cost of operation. 





How the Schools’ Petty Cash May Be Handled 


Petty Cash Practices and Procedures in Small School Systems 


J. O. Friswold, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Current Practices in Petty Cash 
Transactions 

An analysis has been made of petty cash 
practices as reported by the superintendents of 
85 school systems situated in nine states. As a 
result of this analysis various type procedures 
have been identitied. These plans or methods 
of managing petty cash funds may be designat- 
ed as: (1) the individual-donor type; (2) the 
extracurricular-miscellaneous fund plan; and 
(3) the specialized petty cash fund plan. Al- 
though three plans may be said to be more or 
less unique in the sense that they are distinct 
one from another, numerous variations are to 
be discerned in each of them. It is true also that 
in many cases the practices followed by a school 
district consist of combinations of two or more 
of these plans. 


The Individual-Donor Plan 


By far the most common plan of handling 
petty cash transactions in small school systems 
is to have individuals associated in some way 
with the school district make advancements 
from their personal funds to pay small current 
bills. Usually it is the superintendent of schools 
who advances such sums as are necessary. How- 
ever, teachers, janitors, the clerk of the board, 
the school treasurer, or the president of the 
school board may also assume responsibility for 
advancing cash for petty cash expenditures. 

The procedure followed in instances where 
the individual-donor plan of handling petty 
cash transactions is employed is essentially as 
follows: During the month cash payments on 
behalf of the school district are made by the 
superintendent, a member of the school board, 
a teacher, or a janitor as the case may be. At 
the regular monthly meeting of the board item- 
ized statements of expenditures made by each 
individual, accompanied by receipts covering 
each expenditure, are presented with other bills 
submitted for payment. When the bill is al- 
lowed, a warrant is issued payable to the indi- 
vidual for the amount advanced during the 
month. 

The recording of such transactions in ac- 
counting records varies from one school system 
to another. In some schools, for example, the 
entries made in the financial records of the dis- 
trict reveal only that a warrant for a stated 
amount has been issued to one or more individ- 
uals for miscellaneous expenses. No attempt is 
made to so distribute the expenditures that 
proper charges are made to the various catego- 
ries included under current expenditures. As a 
consequence of this deficient procedure the mis- 
cellaneous expense column is unduly augment- 
ed. Other districts, however, distribute the ex- 
penditures made by individuals on behalf of 
the school in such a manner that the various 
character classifications have allocated to them 
the expenditures which properly may be charged 
to them. 

The practice of requiring individuals to ad- 
vance personal funds for school purposes is un- 
desirable; in most instances the practice is not 
only unnecessary but unwise. Even though the 
amount may be small, the practice of requiring 
an individual to make cash advancement can- 
not be justified. The larger the school system 
the less desirable such a plan becomes because 
of the total of the petty cash payments made 
each month, and because of the bookkeeping 
complications which ensue. In the small system 
where the payments are in many cases trifling, 
the school board may not hold regular meetings 
each month; instead, meetings may be held 
only when some pressing business appears to 
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require oné. A second major objection to the 
individual-donor plan is that even though var- 
ious individuals willingly advance small sums 
on behalf of a school district, several difficulties 
are encountered in accounting properly for and 
recording fully such expenditures. In some cases 
superintendents report that they have neglected 
at times to turn in bills for such expenditures. 
Bills presented for advances made by individ- 
uals are often unaccompanied by proper re- 
ceipts. In such instances, even though honest, 
the superintendent or other individuals run the 
risk of having their claims questioned because 
personal financial gain is a factor in the trans- 
actions. In other cases, as already noted, a prop- 
er classification and allocation of such expend- 
itures is not made and, as a consequence, the 
accounting records reveal inadequately and in- 
accurately the financial transactions of the year. 
In general the individual-donor plan of hand- 
ling petty cash payments has proved undesir- 
able in practice. 


The Extracurricular-Miscellaneous- 
Fund Plan 


A second method of handling petty cash pay- 
ments in public-school systems may be termed 
the extra-curricular-miscellaneous-fund plan. 
Cash used for minor expenditures may be de- 
rived from the athletic, dramatic, or journalistic 
activities of the students, or they may accrue 
through sale of supplies to pupils, textbook 
rentals, laboratory fees, fines, rental charges for 
the use of school facilities, and numerous other 
miscellaneous sources of revenue which are not 
uncommon even in the small school district. 
This plan consists essentially of utilizing such 
cash as may be on hand in the superintendent’s 
office, regardless of the source from which it is 
received, to pay minor claims in cash. 

The second major type of procedure in petty 
cash transactions has numerous variations, de- 
pending upon the source of the funds utilized 
and the method of accounting for such expend- 
itures as may be made from them. Superintend- 
ent A reports that all monies received from 
school carnivals, magazine sales, athletic con- 
tests, and hot lunches are turned in to the clerk 
of the school board who pays from such funds 
all petty cash accounts during the year. At the 
end of the school year a report is made by this 
clerk concerning the condition of his cash fund, 
and if any surplus remains it is customary to 
use the balance to purchase additional library 
books. Superintendent B reports that all money 
received for supplies and textbooks is placed in 
a separate account in the bank, known as the 
school auxiliary fund. In the small school sys- 
tem from which this report comes the total 
amount handled in any one year does not exceed 
three or four hundred dollars, but this sum is 
available for the superintendent in making 
emergency purchases for the school. This super- 
intendent reports further that a monthly state- 
ment is made concerning the monies received 
at the superintendent’s office and expended by 
him, and that the surplus from month to month 
is turned in to the treasurer of the board “ex- 
cept for a few dollars which the superintendent 
retains in the bank for current expenses.” 

The detailed procedures in handling payment 
from funds such as these are sometimes reveal- 
ing. Superintendent C reports that some in- 
structional supplies purchased for the school are 
resold to pupils, and the receipts from such 
sales together with all monies which are paid 
in in the form of fines, sale of junk, and old 
textbooks, and the like, are kept in the vault of 
the superintendent’s office. It is the practice of 
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this superintendent to write on a slip of paper 
the amount and source of all cash which is re- 
ceived. If any cash for current expenses is de- 
sired, the money is taken from this cash fund. 
For each amount thus subtracted a note is left 
on which is recorded the amount taken and for 
what it is spent. By means of these slips of 
paper a record of cash receipts and expendi- 
tures is kept. At the end of the year the bal- 
ance, if any, is deposited in favor of the school- 
district fund. 

Superintendent D reports that all cash pay- 
ments received by his office, regardless of 
source, accumulate as a fund which is kept in 
a drawer of the superintendent’s desk. Incident- 
al expenses are paid for out of this fund — re- 
pairs to athletic equipment and books for in- 
digent children are mentioned as illustrations 
of expenditures which are made. This superin- 
tendent reports that he is not required to ac- 
count for cash receipts or expenditures at any 
time to the board of education. A somewhat 
similar situation is described by Superintendent 
E who reports that all money received from sell- 
ing school supplies, receipts from basketball 
games, plays, and school carnivals, is turned in 
to the superintendent who deposits such funds 
in the bank on a checking account. Concerning 
the handling of this fund the superintendent 
reports, “I have kept an accurate record of all 
receipts and expenditures, but as yet I have 
never been asked by the board to report on this 
fund. Money is used in buying stamps, basket- 
ball equipment, some playground equipment, 
flags for the school, and other minor incident- 
als.” 

Other illustrations could be given as repre- 
sentative of current practices to be found in 
some smaller school districts in handling petty 
cash payments from extracurricular and other 
receipts. A study and analysis of the descrip- 
tions of petty cash procedures in schools which 
use the extracurricular-miscellaneous-fund plan 
soon convinces one that this plan is the most 
obnoxious and the most abused of any which 
is employed for that purpose. Not only is an 
inaccurate record of receipts maintained, but 
proper charges usually are not made against 
the school district for expenditures made from 
these funds. In general, neither the receipts nor 
the expenditures appear in the official financial 
records of the school district. Under such con- 
ditions a very undesirable accounting situation 
is present, which under this method of petty 
cash payments is difficult to remedy. 

In the opinion of the writer the extracurri- 
cular-miscellaneous-fund plan of handling petty 
cash payments is basically unsound. Such evi- 
dence as is available indicates clearly that in 
practice this plan seldom, if ever, complies with 
accepted principles of good business manage- 
ment. 

Specialized Petty-Cash-Fund Procedures 

Some school boards recognize the need for 
appropriating a specific sum of money for the 
use of the superintendent in making petty cash 
payments. Two general types of such funds are 
found. The first of these consists of appropriat- 
ing a fixed sum of money, amounting in a small 
school district to perhaps fifty or one hundred 
dollars, which is turned over to the superin- 
tendent of schools at the beginning of the school 
year. From month to month this fund is utilized 
to pay small bills which the school district de- 
sires to pay with cash instead of by means of 
the usual warrants. An effort is usually made to 
appropriate a sum sufficient to carry the super- 
intendent through the entire school year. 

The accounting procedure under this type of 
specialized petty cash fund is found to vary in 
practice. The less desirable practice is to charge 
to petty cash the amount appropriated rather 
than to allocate it to the various categories 
under current expenditures for which it is act- 
ually utilized. The approved procedure is to 
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consider such amounts as are designated petty 
cash as advancements. These may be handled 
readily under a voucher system of financial ac- 
counting.” As cash expenditures occur the prop- 
er charges are made under the respective ac- 
counting categories. At the end of the year, if 
any balance remains, this is returned to the 
general fund of the school system. In passing, it 
must be pointed out that unless care is exer- 
cised under this plan there is danger of dupli- 
cation of expenditures if a voucher system is 
not in use. To record the original appropriation 
as expenditure and to record likewise the spe- 
cific expenditures as they may be made from 
month to month is to present a picture of ex- 
penditures which is inaccurate to the extent of 
the duplication thus incurred. 

The second type of specialized petty-cash- 
fund procedure is known technically as the 
“imprest system.” Under this second plan a 
sum sufficient merely for the cash payments 
likely to be made during any given month is 
advanced bv the school board at the beginning 
of the fiscal year. The fundamentals of the im- 
prest system are essentially as follows: Money 
to be expended for petty expenses is advanced 
from the general fund to a special cash fund 
out of which it is then disbursed as required. 
The payments which may be made in any one 
month are recorded, classified, and allocated to 
the various maior items of expenditure to which 
they belong and through the medium of a 
voucher these are distributed and recorded in 
the financial records each month. The voucher 
employed to enter petty cash transactions in 
the accounting record serves also as a requisi- 
tion on cash in the general school fund and thus 
serves to reimburse the petty cash fund to the 
amount of the expenditures made from it in any 
one month. In this manner at the end of each 
month the petty cash fund is restored to its 
original amount. A small active working fund 
of cash is thus made available, and a sound ac- 
counting and bookkeeping procedure instituted. 
At the close of the fiscal period the petty cash 
account thus established may be closed by a 
voucher transaction restoring the balance in the 
pettv cash fund to the general fund of the school 
district: or, if desired, the petty cash fund once 
established may be carried over from one year 
to the next as a balance. Of the two the former 
is doubtless preferable, although auditors of 
school accounts do not, in general, obiect to 
carrying such a balance for petty cash purpos- 
es over from one fiscal year to the next. Be 
cause of its desirability from an accounting 
point of view and from the viewpoint of sound 
business practice the imprest system of hand- 
ling petty cash transactions may be advocated 
for any size of school system. 


The Legal Aspects 


Obstacles to the promotion of sound proce- 
dures in establishing petty cash funds appear 
in the school laws of some states. The school 
laws of South Dakota, for example, provide 
that “No warrant shall be drawn by the clerk 
except upon the presentation of a bill for the 
service rendered...,”* and that “...no war- 
rant shall be issued except for indebtedness in- 
curred prior to its issue.’”* The latter provision 
is found in the school laws of North Dakota,° 
but not in those of Montana, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Oklahoma, or Missouri. 

Although statutory provisions such as those 
here quoted appear to preclude the establish- 
ment of the “imprest system” or other approved 
forms of special petty cash procedure, it is by 


2For a detailed exposition of the voucher system in financial 
accounting, the reader is referred to Accounting Procedures for 
School Systems by Fred Engelhardt and Fred von Borgersrode, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, 1927. 

8Public School Laws of South Dakota — 1931, Section 108, 
p. 57. 

‘]bid., Section 109, p. 58. 

5General Schools Laws — 1927, Section 1170, p. 38. 
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no means certain that such would be the case. 
It may be maintained, for example, that issuing 
a warrant to establish a special petty cash fund 
is not truly an expenditure but merely a trans- 
fer of school monies from the general school 
fund to a special fund. Where the imprest sys- 
tem is employed one may argue that it is not 
until warrants are issued to reimburse the petty 
cash fund that actual expenditures occur. 

Judicial decisions are usually available to 
settle the essential points involved in the inter- 
pretation of statutory provisions in school law, 
but in the present instance no judicial decisions 
have been rendered to clarify the questions 
raised. Under the circumstances a test case 
would be of value to determine the interpreta- 
tion of the law. If existing laws prevent the 
legal transfer of cash from one fund to another 
as is advocated by the writer in setting up a 
system for handling petty cash transactions, 
steps should be taken to revise the statutory 
provisions involved. To bring about such 
changes may appear unwarranted for the pres- 
ent, but eventually a change in state laws will 
be made, for only such solution will suffice for 
the future. 

Conclusions 

Methods of handling petty cash payments in 
the smaller school systems have heretofor re- 
ceived little or no serious attention as judged 
by the practice evident in the field. As a matter 
of desirable business practice and approved ac- 
counting procedure, it is desirable that more at- 
tention be given to the problem of handling ef- 
fectively the financial procedures and financial 
records pertaining to petty cash transactions 
which may be established and utilized by school 
district officers. 

The individual-donor plan of conducting pet- 
ty cash operations may be handled in such a 
manner as to prove satisfactory from a book- 
keeping point of view. Reference is made here 
specifically to correct classification of petty 
cash expenditures and their proper allocation 
to the major divisions of expenditure appearing 
under the character classification now approved 
in financial accounting terminology for school 
districts. The practice of charging petty cash 
expenditures to petty cash or to miscellaneous 
expense as such should be avoided. To the 
writer, the premise appears to be sound that 
individuals should not be required to disburse 
their personal funds for school-district purpos- 
es if it is possible to avoid such a practice. 

Of the three major plans of handling petty 
cash operations, the extracurricular-miscella- 
neous-fund is the least desirable, and should be 
abolished wherever it exists. Extracurricular 
funds and receipts from internal accounts 
should be handled distinct from petty cash 
funds. At times it is difficult enough to account 
for miscellaneous receipts separately, to say 
nothing of complicating the matter by using 
such receipts to pay current expenses which 
properly should be paid out of the general fund 
of the school district. The least desirable ac- 
counting practices are found to exist in school 
districts which employ this plan of petty cash 
payment. The original receipts are not kept in- 
tact, and if expanded as petty cash such trans- 
actions may not appear at any time in the ac- 
counting records of the school district. Thus a 
distorted picture of the financial transactions 
of the year is presented because neither receipts 
nor expenditures for legitimate school purposes 
are recorded completely nor accurately. In cases 
where funds which originate through extracur- 
ricular or other miscellaneous sources of reve- 
nue are used for petty cash payments, the fund 
from which such payments are made should be 
reimbursed by the school district, and this tends 
to complicate the procedure where it is attempt- 
ed. Usually, however, no attempt is made to re- 
imburse such funds for payments made from 
them. 


(Concluded on Page 83) 
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An Achievement in 
California School 
Architecture 


The Williams Union Grammar 


School 


Under the leadership of the Division of 

Schoolhouse Planning of the State Department 

of Education, California has made more radical 
departures from the conventional in school ar- 

chitecture than any other state in the Union. 

It has been the policy of the State Office not 

only to encourage but to require that each com- 

munity which proposes to erect a new school 

building first make a study of its educational 

program, and then employ an architect with 

the clear directions to plan the proposed build- 

: ing to fit the local educational program. The old 
| notion that school buildings should follow a for- 
mal, balanced arrangement, with instructional 
units of the same size, has been abandoned al- 
most entirely in favor of delightfully informal 
buildings in which administrative and instruc- 
tional purposes take precedence over hoary ar- 
chitectural traditions and outworn “schoolish”’ 


formalism. Climatic and topographic conditions, 
and even that much-denied bugbear of Califor- 
nia — earthquakes — have all been employed 
, 


to make the design and plan, as well as the con- 
; struction of buildings, interesting and educa- 
; tionally practical. The Spanish and other Medi- 
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: terranean influences of the early settlement, as 
l well as of the recent growth of the state, have 

not been overlooked in the design and con- 
| structional materials chosen for recent build- 


ings. The sum total of all the influences at work 
, have made the better and more recent Califor- 
a nia schoolhouses expressive of the progressive 
, theories and methods in education and adapt- 
able to considerable changes in organization and 
purpose. 


The Williams Union Grammar School 
A building which expresses both in its exte- 
rior design and construction, and in its arrange- 


ment and equipment, some of the best ideals of ENTRANCE DETAILS, WILLIAMS UNION GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


a on : ; WILLIAMS, COLUSA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
the newer California school architecture is the Starks and Flanders, Architects, Sacramento, California 
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THE WILLIAMS UNION GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WILLIAMS, COLUSA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
Starks and Flanders, Architects, Sacramento, California 
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Union Grammar School at Williams. The build- 
ing serves the children of a union school dis- 
trict, which includes the town and considerable 
rural territory around it. The building occupies 
a site of fifteen acres, arranged and equipped as 
a community playground for adults and chil- 
dren. 

The main front of the building faces south 
so that most of the classrooms face east, west, 
or north. The building is one story high and is 
arranged for additions. 

The exterior has been carried out in Italian 
style, with cement-plastered walls in a warm 
cream tint to harmonize with the red-tile roof. 
Ornament has been limited to cast-cement treat- 
ment of the main entrance, several colored-tile 
inserts, and wrought-iron grilles. 

Exterior and interior walls are of hollow tile; 
the classroom walls and ceilings are plastered, 
and the floors are of linoleum over a cement 
base. The auditorium has a hardwood floor, 
plastered walls, painted wood beams, and a Ce- 
lotex ceiling. 

The toilets, \which are located so that they 
may be entered from the playground, as well 
as the building proper, have heavy-duty fix- 
tures, tile floors, and wainscoting of Keen’s 
cement. 

The building is heated by steam, from an oil- 
burning boiler. 

The auditorium, which has been planned for 
community as well as school use, has a sloping 





AUDITORIUM, WILLIAMS UNION GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
WILLIAMS, COLUSA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
Starks and Flanders, Architects, Sacramento, California 


floor at the rear. Including the small balcony, 
it will seat 707. The stage has ample lighting 
equipment for school plays. 

Adjoining the auditorium and separated from 

it by wide rolling doors, is a playroom, measur- 
ing 30 by 50 feet, with windows on three sides 
and a skylight above. 
. The seven classrooms are of the conventional 
type. One large classroom adjoining the side 
entrance is intended for kindergarten and prim- 
ary class use. It has a large work and supply 
room and a separate cloakroom, so that it can 
be. used for socialized study and group activi- 
ties. 

While California usually frowns upon the 
multiple use of rooms as undesirable for edu- 
cational use, the present building contains one 
rather unique room, equipped with long tables 
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TYPICAL CLASSROOM, WILLIAMS UNION GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
WILLIAMS, COLUSA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
Starks and Flanders, Architecis, Sacramento, California 


suitable both for sewing and artwork and ample 
locker space for storing pupils’ work. 

The manual-training shop is fitted for general 
shop use. In addition to typical manual-train- 
ing benches, it has a permanent window bench, 
toolcases, lockers, a lumber room, and a stain- 
ing room. 

The building has at present a total capacity 
of 350 and is ultimately expected to care for 
some 700 to 800 children. 

The building was erected from the proceeds 
of a bond issue of $110,000. Construction cost 
approximately $75,000, and about $30,000 was 
spent for the site, grading the grounds, furni- 
ture and equipment, sidewalks, fences, archi- 
tects’ fees, etc. The cost also included flood 
lighting for the playgrounds for night use by 
adults. The building itself cost approximately 
$3.10 per square foot. 

The architects were Messrs. Stark & Flan- 
ders, of Sacramento, who have developed a 
number of school buildings in the central sec- 
tion of the state. 
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MAIN FLOOR PLAN, WILLIAMS UNION GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


WILLIAMS, COLUSA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
Starks and Flanders, Architects, Sacramento, California 
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Putting the White House Conference Ideals into Effect 
The Building and Program of the Ann J. Kellogg School 


In the fall of 1931, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
opened a new type of school which is the only 
institution in the United States to embody the 
ideals set up by the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. In June, 1932, 
the school closed its first year of most success- 
ful work. To educators and school boards the 
building as well as the school is of more than 
passing interest. 

The Ann J. Kellogg School Building was ded- 
icated in November, 1931, in the presence of a 
distinguished company that included Hon. Wil- 
ber M. Brucker, governor of the State of Mich- 
igan: Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven, president of 
the University of Michigan; Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard, director of the White House Conference; 
Hon. Webster H. Pearce, state superintendent 
of public instruction; and Dr. Charles Scott 
Berry, director of special education, Ohio State 
University, and leading citizens of the city of 
Battle Creek. 

The building was designed to provide the 
best possible physical surroundings for a school 
that will meet the individual needs of children 
whose sight, hearing, or speech is impaired, the 
crippled, the cardiac, the anemic, the mentally 
retarded, the emotionally handicapped, the non- 
readers, as well as normal and gifted children. 

There are some splendid schools in the Uni- 
ted States which provide for physically handi- 
capped children. The Ann J. Kellogg School at- 
tempts to provide for all types, physically and 
mentally handicapped as well as normal and 
gifted children. In this the objectives of the 
school embody the aims set forth by the recent 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary 
of the Interior, said ‘“‘We will all watch this in- 
stitution with unusual interest. The fact that 
it will endeavor to put into practical applica- 
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ANN J. KELLOGG SCHOOL, BATTLE CREEK. MICHIGAN 
Albert Kahn, Inc., Architects, Detroit, Michigan 


tion some of the more important findings of the 
recent White House Conference means that 
your work will be followed by a host of inter- 
ested and friendly observers.” 


The W. K. Kellogg Foundation 


The school was made possible by the finan- 
cial aid of Mr. W. K. Kellogg. It was named 
and dedicated in memory of Mr. Kellogg’s 
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PHYSICAL THERAPY ROOM. THE ANN J. KEI 

Albert Kakn, Inc., 

This room. which is used for corrective physical exercises, is 
spastic ladder, and mats. 





-LOGG SCHOOL, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
Architects, Detroit, Michigan 
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mother, Ann J. Kellogg, who was one of Michi- 
gan’s highly esteemed pioneer teachers. The W. 
K. Kellogg Foundation furnishes services and 
helps finance the additional expense arising 
from the medical, psychological, and other 
health work at this school. Because of the aid 
of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation and the re- 
imbursement from the State of Michigan for 
handicapped children, the additional cost made 






equipped with such apparatus as a punching bag. steel bars, 
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THE ANN J. KELLOGG SCHOOL, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Albert Kahn, Inc., Architects, Detroit, Michigan 


The “Gingerbread House”’ in the kindergarten suite of the Ann J. Kellogg School. 
by this house, which presents another type of architecture to the opposite room 
a shop and workroom and the upper forms a playhouse. 


necessary by the unusual provisions does not 
increase the cost to local taxpayers. 
The Health Program 
The health program is under the supervision 
of an advisory board, representing the board of 
education and the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 
This board consists of the health officer of the | 
city of Battle Creek, chairman; the president | 
of the Calhoun County Medical Society; the 7 — | 


| 


school physician, the general chairman of con- 

sulting physicians whose services are used in the Nise 

health program; the medical director of the crea an- thee 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation; the local repre- ct ” fe 

sentative of the State Crippled Children’s Com- Tics 

mittee; the superintendent of the Battle Creek res 

public schools, and the principal of the Ann J. aed SS 
Kellogg School. The consultants and directors : 
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of clinics consist of more than twenty special- qe E 

ists, representing local and state medical and ~ pec 
dental organizations. A director of health edu- q t 

cation whose training classifies her as an edu- t ial 

cator, registered nurse, and a _ social-service ———s i 

worker is in immediate charge of the program. ous. 2 


A complete physical examination, including 
an X-ray of the chest of each pupil, is given to a 


all pupils in the school. 

Every care is taken for their welfare. Open- 
air classrooms, rest, milk, cod-liver oil, individ- 
ual diet, sunshine baths, physiotherapy, special 
corrective exercises, warm-water treatments, 
and occupational therapy are provided for all 
children who can profit from them, as well as 
lunches for those unable to provide their own. 
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WILLIAM G. COBURN 
Superintendent of Schools, i ee 
Battle Creek, Michigan Ey 


HARLEY Z. WOODEN 
Principal, 
The Ann J. Kellogg School, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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c Two kindergarten rooms are separated 
. The lower floor of the tiny house is used for 
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Open Air Room. The pupils whose vitality is 
lowered are placed in open-air classes. Anemic, 
underweight, and malnourished children form a 
large percentage of this group. They work and 
rest in rooms that are always kept as nearly as 
possible at a temperature of 60 degrees. 

Solarium. Sunshine baths are furnished in a 
well equipped solarium. Reclining cots are ar- 
ranged in a circle below four special carbon arcs 
suspended from the ceiling. The same results 
are obtained as from natural sun rays, but in 
much less time. 

Physiotherapy and Physical Therapy. Spe- 
cial lamps and bakers are used in the physio- 
therapy room for reéducation of muscles by 
heat and massage. The physical-therapy room 
is equipped for work in corrective and remedial 
physical exercises. 

Hydrotherapy for Orthopedic Children. The 
orthopedic section of the special education de- 
partment is the most extensive of any on ac- 
count of the equipment and personnel required 
for its administration. The hydrotherapy room 
is equipped for warm-water treatments, and 
whirlpool and brine baths. The warm-water 
pool is kept at 95 degrees Fahrenheit and is 
used for the reéducation of paralyzed muscles. 
The buoyancy of the water supports the child 
sufficiently to make exercise much easier, and 
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the heat stimulates circulation and assists in re- 
laxation. The use of the whirlpool is equivalent 
in effect to a general massage. 

Occupational Therapy. The work in occupa- 
tional therapy supplements that in physical 
therapy. The purpose is to provide therapeutic 
exercises that will be creative and interesting 
as well as remedial. It includes units in sewing, 
weaving, cooking, clay modeling, typing, print- 
ing, woodwork, and basketry. 

Sight Saving. Proper eye hygiene and conser- 
vation of sight are the objectives of the sight- 
saving classes. Equipment used for this work in- 
cludes heavily outlined maps, textbooks printed 
in 24-point type, and special desks. To elimi- 
nate glare, the blackboards are tilted and the 
desks are of dull finish. Blind children and those 
whose vision becomes less acute are taught to 
read Braille. 

Visual Hearing. After determining the cause 
and extent of the loss of hearing, a sound re- 
cord of each pupil’s speech is important. It 
serves aS concrete evidence of progress and 
hence has an important psychological effect on 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY ROOM, | 
THE ANN J. KELLOGG SCHOOL, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
Albert Kahn, Inc., Architects. Detroit. Michigan. 
Sewing, weaving. typing. woodwork. and other occupational 
exercises provide work which is creative as well as remedial. 





both pupil and teacher. It aids the pupil by per- 
mitting him to study his own voice without con- 
comitant bone conduction. 

This is done through the use of a speech- 
power-level indicator and tonoscope by means 
of which the pupil “‘sees” the loudness and pitch 
of his voice. With the aid of microphones, head- 
sets, and individual volume-controls, each pupil 
is enabled to make up of whatever residium of 
hearing he may have left. 

Speech Correction. Speech-correction classes 
have been included for those with such defects 
as lisping, stuttering, stammering, and phonetic 
substitution. 

Adjusted Program Classes. Adjusted program 
classes are provided for those pupils who ex- 
perience difficulty with academic phases of the 
regular classwork. Special attempt is made to 
discover their outstanding aptitudes and abili- 
ties. Their curriculum is not merely an abbre- 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS DEPARTMENT. 
THE ANN J. KELLOGG SCHOOL, 
hs BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
This department includes such units as printing, clay 
ve woodworking, sheet metal work, and other man- 
ual arts 
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viated form of that used for the rest of the 
school; it is definitely selected on the basis of 
its present and future value in the lives of these 
boys and girls. 

Major Work Group for the Gifted. Especially 
gifted children often find the ordinary school- 
work very monotonous. These pupils organized 
into major work groups are capable of carry- 
ing a greatly enriched program with no more 
effort than is required of the ordinary child to 
do the work of the regular grades. Besides en- 
gaging in a large variety of creative activities, 
they also learn to assume initiative and respon- 
sibility that is comparable with their natural en- 
dowments. 

A Flexible Program 

Handicapped pupils of the Ann J. Kellogg 
School are trained to assume their places with 
normal people at the earliest time practicable. 
As rapidly as they are ready, they are enrolled 
for part or all their work with normal children, 
while at the same time all special facilities of 


(Continued on Page 83) 
, saben 
THE ANN J. KELLOGG SCHOOL, 
BATTLE CREEK. MICHIGAN 
Sleeping room for children with lowered vitality. Most of 
the pupils of the Ann J. Kellogg School come to this room 
at some time near the noon hour for an hour’s sleep, once 
a day. 
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ARDMORE AVENUE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. LANSDOWNE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Clarence W. Brazer. Architect. New York City 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
ARDMORE AVENUE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, LANSDOWNE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Clarence W. Brazer. Architect, New York City 


(At Left)—MAIN ENTRANCE. ARDMORE AVENUE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
LANSDOWNE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Clarence W. Brazer, Architect, New York City 
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JOHN WETHERILL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
Clarence W. Brazer. Architect. New York City 





School Buildings that are Community Improvements 


One of the heartening indications of the part 
which the school is taking in the life of the fine 
residential suburbs of our large cities, is the 
growing attention given to the planning and 
construction of new school buildings in these 
communities, and the willingness of the citizens 
to accord the school the best and most acces- 
sible sites on some of the finest residential 
streets. Two such well-planned and well-built 
school buildings in exclusive sections of two 
Pennsylvania towns are illustrated in these 
pages. They are the work of Mr. Clarence W. 
Brazer, architect, of New York City, and repre- 
sent a serious study of schoolhouses planned to 
meet well-considered educational programs and 
designed to fit naturally into and to add to 
rather beautiful settings in beautiful communi- 
ties. 


The Wetherill School 


The John Wetherill School, at Twenty-fourth 
and Potter Streets, Chester, Pa., serves a resi- 
dential community which is not likely to in- 
crease in school population. The school includes 
a kindergarten and six grades and is operated 
on the activity plan, but the building is so 
planned that a platoon school may be operated 
lor a considerably enlarged enrollment. 

On the first floor, there are a kindergarten, 
three standard classrooms, a library, a science 
room, an office for the principal, and an assem- 
bly room which serves for a variety of school 
and community purposes. 

On the second floor, there are three class- 
rooms and three special recitation rooms. There 
is also a large double room intended for play 
purposes and suited for small school assemblies. 
Special space has been provided on this floor 
= for toilets, a teachers’ room, and a health 
clinic. 


The assembly room is fitted with folding 
tablet-arm chairs. The first and second grades 
are fitted with movable chairs and tables for 
informal classwork, and for the activity pro- 
gram. A library, an artroom, and a music room 
have special equipment of the school type for 


the activities carried on in the respective rooms. 

The building is erected with exterior walls 
of local stone which range in color from warm 
gray to brown. A minimum of trim, required 
by the Pennsylvania colonial style of architec- 
ture, is Indiana limestone. 
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MAIN ENTRANCE 


The building throughout is fireproof. The 
nonbearing interior walls have steel joists; the 
floors are of concrete, covered with asphalt tile 
in the corridors and vestibule, tile in the toilet 
rooms, and linoleum in the classrooms, etc. The 
roof is gypsum blocks on steel joists and is cov- 
ered with black slate. 

The boys’ and girls’ playroom and the music 
room are treated with sound-insulating mater- 
ials to reduce the noise in the room, and to pre- 
vent it from disturbing the balance of the 
school. 

The rooms throughout the building have 
plastered walls and ceilings; the windows are of 
the convertible type with steel sash. The build- 
ing is without a basement, except for the boiler 
room and space for the machinery. 

The building is equipped with a steam heat- 
ing system, power for which is developed in a 
low-pressure oil-burning boiler. Each of the in- 
struction units is fitted with unit ventilators. 

The construction was begun in the fall of 
1930 and completed in June, 1931. The build- 
ing has a gross cubage of 376,000 ft. and cost 
$150,600, or 40 cents per cubic foot. 


The Ardmore Avenue School 


The Ardmore Avenue School at Lansdowne, 
Pa., has been planned for enlargement to meet 
a possible increase in school population. It con- 
tains on the ground floor four classrooms, a 
large kindergarten, toilets, and storerooms. The 
second floor has four classrooms and a teachers’ 
room, which also serves as a principal’s office. 
The layout and the mechanical installations are 
such that wings may be added to the rear when 
the enrollment requires more classroom space. 

The exterior has been developed in what may 
be termed loosely scholastic Gothic, with walls 
of red brick and limestone trim. The interior 
construction is semifireproof; that is, the bear- 
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ing walls are of brick, the corridor floors and 
stairs are of concrete, the nonbearing partitions 
are of wood joists, and the classroom floors are 
of wood over wood joists. The floor over the 
boiler room, which is under the kindergarten, 
is concrete and like the corridors is absolutely 
fireproof. The roof is slate on wood joists. The 
windows are set in steel sash of the convertible 
type. 

Oil-burning boilers furnish steam for the di- 
rect radiation and the unit ventilators in the 
classrooms, etc. Automatic temperature control 
is provided. 

The erection of the schoolhouse was begun in 
the fall of 1930 and completed in February, 
1931. The total cubage is 265,000 ft., and the 
cost was $83,000, or 31 1/3 cents per cubic 
foot. 


A SCHOOL BOARD’S FAIR SALARY 
POLICY 


George Carl Weller 


In the carnival of salary-slashing which 
seems to have swept over the country, the 
school board of South San Francisco, Calif., 
stands out as one which has dealt sympathetic- 
ally with its entire faculty of more than sixty 
teachers and employees. 

In the face of actions by various boards, per- 
haps there did exist a notion in the minds of 
these members that salary-cutting would be a 
necessary administrative precaution to safe- 
guard the treasury. 

If the notion did exist, it was dispelled at the 
close of the school year when an examination 
was made and three facts were disclosed; 
First, both high-school principal and grammar- 
school principal were excellent school financiers, 
the former having been on the job for eight 
years, and the latter for eighteen years, and 
every year both had always kept within the 
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budget with a comfortable balance to start the 
new year. Second, the average daily attendance 
for the year had increased slightly over the pre- 
vious year, thus giving the district a greater 
possible income. Third, word was received from 
the county superintendent of schools that the 
rate of payment per child in average daily at- 
tendance would remain the same, and that the 
tax valuation would remain the same. And even 
then if there was a temptation to cut in any 
way just because other boards were cutting, the 
members did not yield to it. 

Instead, however, a plan was worked out 
whereby the teachers might assist financially 
the unemployed men in the community, this in 
addition to their regular annual contribution to 
the Community Chest. By giving to the unem- 
ployed fund, the salaries would not be lowered. 
The suggestion then came that some definite 
improvement be made to the school, or to the 
school grounds, with the money thus contribut- 
ed by the school employees to unemployment. 
It was decided to improve the athletic field, by 
having soil placed and graded, by putting in a 
sprinkling system, by making a cinder track, 
and by putting in a turf. An estimate of expen- 
ses was made, all teachers and school employees 
were taxed 3 per cent of their monthly salaries 
for a period of three months, and the contract 
has gone ahead. The job proved to be much 
larger than originally planned, so it is possible 
that another monthly assessment or two will be 
made on the teachers before completion. 

Thus many fathers of school children were 
employed during the summer months, teachers 
were able to see the improvements to the school 
grounds, which in turn are a direct benefit to 
the pupils, and the salaries actually remain the 
same for another year. 

The school board of South San Francisco is to 
be commended! 
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In the first part of the present article, there 
was given a description of the procedures in 
preparation for the work of schedulemaking. 
The real work of making the schedule itself 
starts with the third step. 

Step 3. Block the one-section classes that 
have black notations; i.e., those that conflict 
with other classes outside their own grade or 
year. That is, place each class in a block (the 
number of blocks will be the number of peri- 
ods per day in the schedule) so that conflicts 
are eliminated, if necessary, by changing the 
enrolment of individual pupils. Reference to 
the chart shows that in the present case all the 
one-section classes in the school come under 
this category. Bracket together two blocks to 
be tied together into a double period, for lab- 
oratory. In the case of the large school, with 
so many double periods, it is undoubtedly wiser 
to assign the blocks at the outset to their final 
order in the schedule. Thus, Block I is meant 
for Period I, etc.; although the order of the 
series or some section of it may be reversed if 
preferred, after the blocks have been com- 
pleted. The procedure of “blocking” is illus- 
trated as follows: 

On a table, lay out seven vertical columns 
to correspond to the seven class periods. In a 
smaller school the order of the columns would 
be as yet of no significance, since they would 
be arranged later, in step 7. In the present case, 
it will probably be easier to keep the order in 
mind, to facilitate tying together the blocks to 
be united for double periods. Starting with sen- 
ior subjects and working downward, place in 
these columns or “blocks” the cards just men- 
tioned, so that within any block no card title 

(in capitals) occurs also written in (in black) 
on any other card; also, so that no two cards 
bearing the same teacher initial or the same 
grade number in the title are placed in the 
same block unless they are given a clearance 
by being written in red. Exception may, of 
course, be made in the case of subjects meeting 
only on certain days. Thus, Home Economics 
3b laboratory and Home Economic 2b labora- 
tory might come at the same hour, on different 
days (two days each), though both are taught 
by the same teacher. That is, we must see that 
no conflicts occur for either teacher or pupils. 
At the same time, care should be taken that a 
suitable room is available for each class. When 
: blocked, we obtain an arrangement such as 
this: 


Period I. Typewriting 3, Spanish 2 
Period II. Mathematics 2, Typewriting 3 
Period III. Spanish 3 

Period IV. French 3 

Period V. Latin 3, English 3s 

Period VI. Mathematics 3 

Period VII. Stenography 


Step 4. Beginning with senior subjects and 
working downward, fill in the remaining non- 
conflicting one-section classes. In general, place 
in the same block all the classes (nonconflict- 
ing) of the same grade. In the case being illus- 


trated, it happens that there are no such classes 
included. 


Step 5. Beginning with senior work, fill in 
the two-section classes, placing together non- 
conflicting classes of the same year but not two 


sections of the same class. Thus, we obtain the 
following: 


Period I. Home Economics 3, Chemistry 3 labo- 
ratory, Manual Training 2, Commercial 
Arithmetic 2, Physics 2, Music 

Home Economics 3 laboratory, Chemistry 
3, Manual Training 2, Commercial 


Period IT. 


Making the Class Schedule in the Smaller High School 


H. H. Foster, Professor of Education, Beloit College 


Arithmetic 2, Physics 2 laboratory, His- 
tory 2 

Period III. Chemistry 3, Agriculture 2, Home Eco- 
nomics 2, Typewriting 2 

Period IV. Chemistry 3 laboratory, Agriculture 2 
laboratory, Home Economics 2 labo- 
ratory, Typewriting 2, Latin 2 

Period V. Home Economics 3, Physics 2, Typewrit- 
ing 2, French 2, Latin 2, History 2 

Period VI. Home Economics 3 laboratory, Home 
Economics 2 laboratory, Physics 2 labo- 
ratory, Agriculture 2 laboratory, Type- 
writing 2, Manual Training 2 

Period VII. Music, Agriculture 2, Manual Training 2, 
Home Economics 2, French 2 


Step 6. Continue with three- and four-sec- 
tion classes; but in this step it is often better 
to put two sections in the same block, to facil- 
itate the balancing of sections. This would in- 
clude the following. (Their placement would 
be shown in the final schedule.) 


Three-Section. History 3, English 3, History 1, Book- 
keeping 1 

Four-Section. English 2, Latin 1 

Five-Section. Mathematics 1, English 1, Biology 1 
(laboratory in 9 sections) 


Step 7. Arrange the blocks. In the present 
case, the order first proposed is followed, al- 
though Periods V and VII might be inter- 
changed for the convenience of Teachers K, L, 
and O. (The schedule as thus constructed is 
not given for want of space.) 


Study Hall Free 
Period I Miss D Miss C 
Period II Miss E Miss B, Miss D, Miss Q 
Period III Miss B Mr. H, Mr. P, Miss Q 
Period IV Miss F Mr. J, Mr. P, Miss Q 
Period V Mr. H Miss N, Mr. P, Miss Q 
Period VI Miss A Miss E, Miss F, Mr. G, 

Miss Q 

Period VII Mr.G Miss A, Miss C, Mr. I 


Step 8. Check the schedule by curricula, as 
well as by irregular enrollments. That is, trace 
through, watching for conflicts, etc. For ex- 
ample, the first-year pupil electing Latin might 
have a satisfactory schedule as follows (various 
combinations are possible) : 


Period I. Biology 

Period II. Biology laboratory or study 
Period III. English 

Period IV. Study 

Period V. Mathematics 

Period VI. Study 

Period VII. Latin 
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Similarly, the second-year pupil studying 
English, Physics, Mathematics, and French 
might have a satisfactory schedule as follows: 


Period I. Study 

Period II. Mathematics 

Period III. Study 

Period IV. English 

Period VV. Physics 

Period VI. Physics laboratory or study 
Period VII. French 


Liberality in election involves variety in com- 
binations, and multiplies the probability of con- 
flict unless the school is large enough to have 
a section of every class available at practically 
every period. For the school of that size, the 
procedure described in this article is not de- 
signed. The procedure in the present case could 
most easily be based upon the chart referred 
to in Figure 2, and would involve checking the 
schedule on the combinations as follows: 


In Grade I, the combinations would be 
Mathematics, English, Biology, Latin 
Mathematics, English, Biology, History 
Mathematics, English, Biology, Bookkeeping 

In Grade II, 

English, Physics, Latin, Mathematics 
English, Physics, Latin, French 
English, Physics, Latin, Spanish, etc. 


Thus, there are 32 possible combinations oi 
subjects for the second-year pupil. Similarly, 
the third-year pupil has available 36 different 
combinations. This does not take account of 
cases of registration including work of two 
grades, as indicated by the crosses on the chart. 
These can be checked only individually, pre- 
sumably in the enrollment of the pupils in sec- 
tions and classes. The checking of the schedule 
for all of the possible combinations with a lib- 
eral range of elections such as is offered here 
is really very short, in the present instance re- 
quiring less than an hour. The author’s device 
is to use four or five rings or coins as counters, 
laying them on the squares of the schedule 
covering the subjects elected and moving them 
about to correspond to the various combina- 
tions. 

Since checking shows the preceding schedule 
to be clear of conflicts for regular pupils, we 
proceed to the ninth step. 

Step 9. Make up the schedule for each 
other, to insure freedom from conflicting assign- 
ments and a fair teaching load. For example, 


Teacher L has a schedule as follows: 
(Concluded on Page 83) 
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School Days for School Janitors 


Laurence Parker, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 


“Who are all the men in gray shirts and 
trousers, carrying notebooks?” was asked in 
Hutchinson, Kansas, during the week of June 
5, 1932. They were seen early in the morning 
as business people came down to work. Some 
had green badges; others red, blue, yellow and 
white ones; each with the man’s name and a 
number. Who were they? Some were young 
men, many of middle age, and a few were old. 
There was a seriousness about them as they 
moved along singly or in groups. They were 
janitors and engineers of Kansas school build- 
ings, gathered in Hutchinson for a week of in- 
tensive instruction in the work they do. The 
following week a similar group was assembled 
in Pittsburg, Kansas. They were attending the 
sixth series of these schools to ‘be held. 

The Kansas State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation is the prime mover in the enterprise and 
directs the work. This board through Laurence 
Parker, assistant supervisor and teacher trainer 
for trade instruction, has trained a training- 
school faculty of nine successful janitors and 
directs these schools. 

The programs of the two schools are planned 
very much alike; as nearly as possible the same 
speakers appear at both. At Hutchinson the 
Hutchinson Board of Education through Mr. 
J. W. Gowans, superintendent of schools, and 
J. E. Guyer, business manager, cooperate. Not 
only do all the thirty or more janitors attend 
school, but any building selected for demon- 
stration and practice is placed at the disposal 
of the instructors. 

At Pittsburg, the Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege not only provides speakers from its staff 
of instructors but furnishes a meeting place. 
The Pittsburg public schools through Superin- 
tendent M. M. Rose provide a building for 
demonstration and practice of housekeeping 
methods. 

The first janitor school in Kansas was held 
at Pittsburg and enrolled 33 men and women. 
To gain that number it was necessary to count 
nearly every nose which came inside the door 
of the meeting places. In 1930-31, we had an 
attendance of 250 actual janitors in the two 
schools. This did not include speakers and ex- 
hibitors. Since that school was held, lean times 
have come to janitors as well as teachers of 
Kansas schools. We felt very fortunate when 
we found we had a total of 175 janitors and 
engineers in attendance in the schools this sum- 
mer. 

Each man on enrolling the first day received 
a work card covering any demonstrations and 
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practices in his course (Fig. 1). With it was his 
badge shown in Figure 2. Its color tells at a 
glance to which of the five groups he belongs: 
green for Housekeeping I; yellow, Housekeep- 
ing II; white, Advanced Housekeeping I; blue 
for Heating and Ventilating I; and red for 
Heating and Ventilating II. With his badge 
each student received a book of coupons (16 in 





all) each bearing his num- 
ber as shown on his badge. 
These coupons were taken 
up at any time during a 
meeting and formed the 
basis of the record of at- 
tendance. Not only do the 
Be coupons serve as a handy 
record plan, but the men 
get fun out of a sudden 
demand for a coupon. 
The mornings were de- 
voted to general sessions. 
A sample outline of one of 
these sessions is shown be- 
low, taken from the Pittsburg program. 


©) 


Kansas 
Janitor and Engineer 
Schools 


Name 


Please wear this badge at all 
sessions, 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 14 
MORNING SESSION — HORACE MANN SCHOOL 
8:00 to 9:00 A.M. 
Inspection of Exhibits 
Demonstrations by Exhibitors 
9:00 to 11:45 A.M. 
GENERAL SESSION — A. D. Lowrance, Presiding 
Address — Industrial Testing as a Means of 
Effecting Saving, R. M. Snyder, In- 
dustrial Testing Laboratory, Kansas, 
City, Mo. 
Address — Janitor Supplies, Dr. L. C. Heckert, 
K.S.T.C., Pittsburg. 
Address — Paints and Varnishes, Prof. George 
Braley, K.S.T.C., Pittsburg. 
Questions Answered and Discussion. 

Both Dr. Heckert and Professor Braley had 
the major part of their talks mimeographed in 
advance and distributed them to the men and 
women at the close of sessions. These went in- 
to the notebooks which these men are building 
as reference books. Mr. Snyder has promised to 
write up his talk for distribution to those who 
heard him. 

Yes, we have exhibitors at our school. In 
space set aside for them the supply men hold 
elaborate displays of their wares. We do not 
charge for the space and in return expect these 
representatives to conduct their displays along 
educational lines. We seldom have a complaint 
to make against any exhibitor. Occasionally a 
superintendent has been fearful that his janitors 
might become overenthusiastic about some 
product because of these exhibits. This might 
happen, but in most cases, the exhibit not only 
informs the man of materials on the market but 
builds up his sales resistance against any ex- 
travagant claims for preparations. 

We have reached a point now in the conduct 
of these schools where we can secure enough 
speakers to fill the program with them. Early 
in the work, however, we realized the value of 
demonstration of janitor skills and introduced 
it into the program. This was followed by an 
attempt at securing voluntary practice of the 
work demonstrated. Soon we were fortunate 
enough to put into effect an organized program 
of demonstration and practice of housekeeping 
skills. In two years’ attendance a man has an 
abundance of practice at what our faculty con- 
siders to be approved methods. The afternoons 
are devoted to demonstration and practice 
where required or to group discussion in other 
cases. 

As a sample of such afternoons we include 
the schedule below: 


TUESDAY, JUNE 7 
AFTERNOON SESSION — SHERMAN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 

12:30 to 1:00 P.M. 
Inspection of Exhibits 

1:00 to 2:30 P.M. 
Instruction in Electrical Theory and Practice, 

Prof. W. H. Matthews, K.S.T.C., Pittsburg 

For: Heating and Ventilating I and II 
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Advanced Housekeeping I 
2:30 to 4:30 P.M. 
Discussion of Problems 
Wortman, Leader 
For: Heating and Ventilating I 
Discussion of Problems on Boiler Maintenance 
— J. H. Cappers, Leader 
For: Heating and Ventilating II 
2:30 to 4:30 P.M. 


Making a Schedule to Fit Your Problems — 
W. E. Hendricks, Leader 
For: Advanced Housekeeping I 
1:00 to 4:30 P.M. 
Demonstration and Practice of Housekeeping 
For: Housekeeping I, A. D. Lowrance in charge, 
Housekeeping II, L. W. Winkel in charge. 

Professor Matthews had a rather extensive 
demonstration outfit with him and in two after- 
noon and one morning session attempted to 
ground the men in some of the fundamentals 
of electric theory they should know. He also 
worked from sets of mimeographed questions 
prepared in advance, which had spaces for an- 
swers. These sets of questions also went into 
the notebooks. 

Heating and Ventilating I and II used sets 
of questions similar in plan to those of Profes- 
sor Matthews. There were four sets provided 
for each group. On the last afternoon an exam- 
ination was given based on these questions, and 
the results were very satisfactory to the in- 
structors and men. 

Advanced Housekeeping I was a new offer- 
ing in our schools. It was open to the men who 
had seen demonstrated and had practiced all 
the type jobs of his work. These had also re- 
ceived the housekeeping certificate granted by 
the Kansas State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. To earn this, each man must have been 
certified by his superintendent as capable, and 
to have passed a surprise rating of his building 
conducted by representatives of the State 
Board. This inspection was made in a very 
thorough manner and a copy of his rating was 
left with each man. 

While making these visits to the buildings of 
120 janitors during the school year it was real- 
ized that skill was not enough and that plan- 
ning and scheduling also were needed. So Ad- 
vanced Housekeeping I was organized and con- 
ducted by W. E. Hendricks, a member of our 
janitor faculty. Space does not allow the publi- 
cation of the practical types of forms he devel- 
oped for the use of janitors in getting together 
the information needed to really plan the use 
of his time. In Advanced Housekeeping II next 
year, many of these men and women will plan 
such schedules of their time. 

Actual cleaning of classrooms, stairs, toilets, 
etc., was done by the Housekeeping I and II 
groups. The supply men furnished the materials 
and the codperating school organizations lent 
the equipment. 

A janitor is used to long hours, so the eve- 
ning hours were devoted to round-table discus- 
sions. A sample session of Monday follows: 


on Firing —W. A, 


EVENING SESSION —SHERMAN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 
7:00 to 9:00 P.M. 


Housekeeping Round Table — A. D. Lowrance, 

Leader 

Janitor Tools We Can Make — Demonstration 
and Discussion by janitors in attendance. 

My Supplies —L. W. Winkel 

Questions and Discussions of Problems 

Heating and Ventilating Round Table — W. A. 
Wortman, Leader 

Experiences in Cutting Heating Costs. 


It was interesting to see the ingenious equip- 
ment some janitors have assembled to do their 
work better and easier. This proved one of our 
most interesting sessions. 


(Concluded on Page 84) 
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School-Board Heads Who Make History in American Education 


FRED TRABER 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
Great Falls, Montana 

To Fred Traber, appointed to the board of 
trustees in 1926 and unanimously elected 
chairman in April, 1931, has fallen the difficult 
task of maintaining leadership in constructive 
economy during a period of panic and destruc- 
tive economy. 

Born in Missouri, he brought to Great Falls 
with him the typical “show-me” tendency to 





FRED TRABER 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
Great Falls, Montana 


listen, weigh the facts, and to decide on the 
merits of each case as presented. He has been 
a director of the local Y.M.C.A. for several 
years during two of which he was president. He 
is also a member of the Great Falls Rotary 
Club. 

Having sent his four children to the public 
schools of Great Falls, he has had a vital inter- 
est in the policies and management of those 
schools. As a manufacturer of dairy products, 
he has had business experience in both quanti- 
tative and qualitative analysis. Conservative by 
nature, he has applied himself to the task of 
preserving those school values which are being 
sacrificed in some cities as unnecessary “frills.” 
He favors curtailment, if necessary, rather 
than abandonment. Under his guidance there 
has been a 20 per cent budget reduction for 
next year without too great a sacrifice in any 
single desirable field. 

“Equal educational opportunity for all the 
children of all our citizens,” says Mr. Traber, 
“is essential for the successful future of our 
country. That necessitates a common founda- 
tion for all, directed toward social ends; to- 
gether with a more specialized additional offer- 
Ing In order to permit each individual child to 
realize his fullest capacity for good.” 


MRS. RUTH K. RICE 
President, Board of Education, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Ruth K. Rice became a member of the board 
of education, of Albuquerque, in 1923, and has 
served as president of the board since 1924. 
During the period of her service, the school en- 
rollment has doubled, the scope of the work has 
enlarged, and the standards of teachers have 
been raised. 

The bonded indebtedness of the school dis- 
trict is but $34,000 more than the day she be- 
came a member. Yet during the interim, four 





The contribution made by leaders in the field 
of school administration was never more intense 
and at the same time more gratifying than it is 
at the present time. Those who head the board 
of education, though, are usually identified in an 
intimate way with the economic, civic, and social 
activities of their respective communities. 

Thus, they are also exposed to the influences 
which at times batter their opposition to the 
cause of popular education in the guise of econ- 
omy and retrenchments which are retrogressive 
in spirit and harmful in fact. The country must, 
in the stress and storm of a disturbed condition, 
look to these leaders for that calm steadfastness 
and guidance so essential to the school adminis- 
trative service. 

The biographical sketches here presented were 
in every instance prepared by writers who were 
in close contact with their subjects. They have 
lifted into view the true merits of the persons 
here discussed and thus provided a series of char- 
acter studies well worthy the attention of the 
American school public. 
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grade buildings, a manual-arts building, and 
two gymnasiums have been built and equipped. 
During the years she has served, indefinite ten- 
ure for the teacher staff has been secured, a 
dental clinic established, two junior high schools 
organized, the work of summer and night school 
broadened, and scientific planning of curricu- 





MRS. RUTH K. RICE 
President, Board of Education, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


lum and physical plant emphasized and prac- 
ticed. 

Mrs. Rice is a woman of broad interests, a 
trained and experienced teacher, the wife of a 
successful physician, and the proud mother of 
four boys. 

M. NORCROSS STRATTON 
Chairman of School Committee, 
Arlington, Massachusetts 

Mr. M. Norcross Stratton has been a member 
of the Arlington School Committee for over six 
years, and is serving his third year as chairman. 
His background and preparation for the exact- 
ing duties of that position are unusual, in that 
he has enjoyed both business training and a 
rich and broad educational experience. 

Mr. Stratton is a native of Denver, Colorado, 
where he received his education. Later he moved 
to Massachusetts and entered the State Normal 
School at Fitchburg to prepare for educational 
work. 

After graduation he began his teaching career 
in Springfield, Mass. His work was so success- 
ful that he was later elected director of the 
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Springfield School of Practical Arts. His next 
position was that of instructor of teaching 
methods at Fitchburg Normal School. Here 
again his success was such as to win for him the 
position of supervisor of teacher training and 
later senior supervisor of the vocational divi- 
sion in the Massachusetts State Department of 
Education, where he has been serving with dis- 
tinction for the past fifteen years. 

In this position, Mr. Stratton has active man- 
agement of state and federally aided vocation- 





M. NORCROSS STRATTON 
Chairman of School Committee, 
Arlington, Massachusetts 


al schools throughout Massachusetts, dealing 
with important questions of organization, ad- 
ministration, and finance. For three years he 
was director of the summer school for vocation- 
al teachers at the State Normal School, Hyan- 
nis, and for the past ten years has been director 
of the vocational summer school held at the 
Fitchburg Normal School (recently incorporat- 
ed as a state teachers college). 

Mr. Stratton’s work has been recognized by 
Holy Cross College, which honored him by con- 
ferring the degree of master of arts upon him 
in 1927. 

As a citizen of Arlington, where he has made 
his home for fifteen years, he has shown an 
active and helpful interest in civic affairs. He 
has served as a town-meeting member, a mem- 
ber of a committee on additional school accom- 
modations, a member of a special investigating 
committee on junior high schools, a member of 
the unemployment committee, and, as noted 
in the foregoing a member of the school com- 
mittee for six years, during which time he has 
been absent from but three regular meetings. 

Mr. Stratton also holds a commission as 
lieutenant in the U.S. Naval Reserves, is a mem- 
ber of the Boston City Club, and of state and 
vocational educational societies. He is author 
of pamphlets and magazine articles on educa- 
tional subjects, has lectured and given address- 
es frequently at many colleges and national 
and state educational conventions . 

The administration of public-school affairs 
involves many business problems, and in deal- 
ing with them Mr. Stratton has the advantage 
of having been associated for some years with 
two large business enterprises. He can also deal 
with educational problems from another prac- 
tical viewpoint, for he is the father of five chil- 
dren. 

That his fellow townsmen appreciate Mr. 
Stratton’s worth and services was proved at the 
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recent annual town meeting when he was re- 
élected without opposition for a fourth time, 
following which he was unanimously reélected 
to the chairmanship of the committee for the 
ensuing year. 


GEORGE A. DAVIS 
President, Board of Education, 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Mr. George A. Davis, president of the board 
of education at Mansfield, Ohio, brings to his 
work as head of the school system eighteen 
years of experience as a teacher and superin- 
tendent, and five years as a bookman. Mr. 
Davis was born at Hannibal, Mo., and was edu- 
cated in the public schools of his native state. 
He was graduated from Oliver College and 
holds a master’s degree from the University of 
Michigan. 

Upon leaving college, he entered schoolwork 
as a teacher in Michigan and later held princi- 
palships and superintendencies in Michigan and 
Ohio. In 1921, he entered the textbook business 
as a salesman in Ohio, and during the past 
eight years has been in the insurance business 
in Mansfield. 

Mr. Davis has been interested in public work 
and has been active in various civic and social 
organizations. He has served on the city play- 
ground committee and has been a member of 
the board of education for seven years. During 
the past five years he has been president. 

Mr. Davis has stood consistently for good 





GEORGE A. DAVIS 
President Board of Education, 
Mansfield, Ohio 


progressive schools. Since he has been on the 
board, he has helped in a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the school administration and has insist- 
ed upon the adoption of business principles in 
all school matters. He has been interested in 
raising the professional status of the superin- 
tendent and of the teachers. During the past 
year, he has been especially active in solving 
the difficult financial problems of the schools. 
With the aid of Mr. D. F. Shafer, of the finance 
committee of the board of education, he has in- 
sisted that expenditures be kept within the re- 
duced budget, and that the reductions necessary 
for the school year 1932-33 be made with no 
loss of efficiency in educational service and no 
shortening of the school year. 


LESTER JAY 
President, Board of Education, 
Ottumwa, Iowa 
Under the direction of President Jay, the 
schools of Ottumwa have become well known in 
the state for their spirit of progressiveness. As 
president of the board of education he has 
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steadfastly urged utmost efficiency with wise 
economy. The board recently voted to maintain 
the present salary scale for the school year 
1932-33 without reduction for teachers already 
working in the system. Substantial economies 
are planned in other ways, mainly in the item 
of maintenance, with some decrease in the num- 
ber of teachers. 





LESTER JAY 
President, Board of Education, 
Ottumwa, lowa 


Mr. Jay was reélected president of the board 
of education for the third consecutive term. He 
has spent his entire life in the vicinity of his 
home town and is one of its leaders in business 
and civic affairs, being prominently identified 
with the Chamber of Commerce and the Kiwa- 
nis Club. He is a graduate of Drake University, 
Des Moines. 


DYKE M. WILEY 
President, Board of Education, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


Mr. Dyke M. Wiley is finishing his seventh 
year as a member of the Muskogee board of 
education and is entering his second term as 
president of the board. 

He is large of stature, of athletic build, and is 
equally large in capacity for work. During his 
period of service on the board of education, two 
new buildings and four additions to buildings 
have been constructed at a cost of nearly a half 
million dollars. School finances are in splendid 
condition due in part at least to his good busi- 





DYKE M. WILEY 
President, Board of Education, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
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ness judgment and business acumen. 

He considers membership on the board of 
education as an opportunity for important civic 
service. He has championed the cause of the 
underprivileged child, and in so doing, has in- 
sisted that the old adage should be heeded, “an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
It is his belief that all boys and girls are en- 
titled to the best instruction that can be pro- 
vided, and he has been untiring in his efforts to 
satisfy the community’s needs, both curricular 
and extracurricular. 

Mr. Wiley is secretary-treasurer of the Mus- 
kogee Iron Works, Muskogee’s largest industry, 
He has always been in community affairs, being 
a charter member of the Kiwanis Club, serving 
at the present time on the hospital board, Boy 
Scout Council, board of directors of the Coun- 
try Club, and the board of deacons of his 
church. For many years he has been a leader 
in securing funds for the underprivileged and 
needy of the community. 


DR. JOHN C. STRATTON 
President, Board of Education, 
Middletown, Ohio 


Dr. John C. Stratton has been a member of 
the Middletown board of education since Jan- 
uary 1, 1926, and is now serving his first year 
as its president. 

During his term of service, an extensive 
building program has been conducted, which 





DR. JOHN C. STRATTON 
President. Board of Education, 
Micdletown, Ohio 


has culminated in the completion of two splen- 
did junior high schools at a cost of over one 
million dollars. These buildings, in addition to 
a recently constructed senior high school and 
several new grade buildings, have placed the 
physical equipment of Middletown’s schools on 
a high plane. 

Dr. Stratton has shown the same interest and 
judgment in aiding the development of an edu- 
cational program other than buildings and 
stands for the highest type of a sane, progres- 
sive school system. 

As a successful practicing physician, he em- 
phasizes the value of practical health instruc- 
tion in public education. 

Dr. Stratton has been a resident of Middle- 
town for the past twenty-three years and has 
always been closely identified with civic wel- 
fare activities. He has served as president of 
the medical staff of the City Hospital, and 1s 
at present chairman of the advisory committee 
of this institution. Through constructive service, 
he has earned the full confidence of his cowork- 
ers and the community at large. 
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The current financial problems of most school 
systems bring into prominence the need for ac- 
curate cost accounting in education. The suc- 
cess attained by various efforts to reduce costs 
will be largely determined by the completeness 
of the accounting data in the school systems 
concerned. It is impossible to estimate cost re- 
ductions which will result from eliminating cer- 
tain things unless we know what those things 
now cost. Several cities, notably Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, and Saint Louis, are doing excellent 
work in some phases of cost accounting. This is 
especially true of supply costs. The annual re- 
ports made by the business officers of those 
cities show in great detail the cost per pupil 
of textbooks, special educational supplies, and 
janitors’ supplies. 

The present need, however, is for an account- 
ing which will cover all costs and do it for in- 
dividual grades or subjects. This is especially 
necessary in view of the unusual amount of dis- 
cussion of the cost of so-called ‘“‘fads and frills.” 
How much do the recent additions to the cur- 
riculum cost? What would be the reduction in 
expense if they were eliminated? There is a 
tendency for critics to condemn the entire 
school budget because of what they call foolish 
or unnecessary items. : 

This necessary accounting cannot be done on 
any wholesale or general basis. It must be local, 
specific, and accurate as any business account- 
ing. After the figures are computed locally they 
may be combined, compiled, or compared on a 
state or national basis. 

The cost-accounting plan used should begin 
with the present allocation of expenses recom- 
mended by the joint committee of the U. S. 
Office of Education, the Department of Super- 
intendence, and the National Association of 
School Business Officials, and carry these figures 
down to a subject or class-unit basis. The proc- 
ess used must be such as to allow for separate 

treatment of independent variables. Attempts 







































TABLE I 











Chemistry. .ecccce 4.30 21.63 3077 
Commercial Laweee 4.30 5.05 66 
Domestic Science. 4.30 | 21.71 4.77 
EConomicSecescccee 4.30 | 10.90 1.20 


English Ieccccces | 4050] 8.88 84 
English II.cececee | 40501 8-58 1.32 
English III.eccee | 4.30 | 9238 293 


English IV..eceee | 4650 | 11.87 4.32 
French 2664600866 4.30 11.78 1.98 
French ITeseccces 4.30 | 24.72 4,19 
Geography, Ind..e. 4.30 9.06 1.00 











Geography, Phys.e. 4.30 6.72 252 
Geometry, Plane.. 4.30 | 7.28 96 
Geometry, Solid.. 4.30 | 9.26 1.21 
History, Ams.eccce 4,30 8.22 264 
History, Ancecccce 4.30 | 8.13 89 


History,Modern... 4.30 9.58 1.60 
Latin 16666660006 4.30 10.58 io 8l 
Latin Ileecseceee | 4030] 9.68 294 
Latin III(Cicero) | 4.30 | 19.48 1.83 
Latin IV (Vergil) | 4.30 | 25.97 2.44 
Music, Band.eesee | 4.50 | 20.71 5.80 
Music, Vocale.... | 4.30 | 10.96 4.46 
Phys.Tr.,Boys..e. | 4.30 | 16.07 7.25 
Phys.Tr.,Girls... | 4.30 |10.20 7.53 
PhHYSicsccccccccce | 4030 | 20.89 4.40 
Shorthand...sccee | 4.30 | 7.43 1.35 

4 

4 

4 










Soctologyececccce 
Trigonometry..eee 
Typewriting...ece 


*30 | 7.06 | 1.06 
°30 |19°42 | 1.45 
°30 |13:33 | 1.28 


TABLE 1. 


Re variation in costs may be noted from this summary of unit costs in a single high 
school. 


SUMMARY OF UNIT COST BY SUBJECT SCHOOL "Cc" 


Algebra I....see0 | $4.30 | $8.18 |$0.86 [$0.17 [$13.51 School B 
Algebra IIecccecee | 4030] 9.65 2735 015 14.85 School C 
BLOLOBYssccccccse | 4,80 | 12605 3.72 256 20.45 School D 
Bookkeepingeecccece 4,350 | 13.01 3.87 221 21.39 


2.20 31.90 


Unit Cost of High-School Subjects 


Professor H. H. Davis, Columbus, Ohio 


to compute costs by calculating teacher-salary 
charges and then aMotting the rest of the total 
cost in the same proportion have not succeeded 
in producing accurate figures. The salary of 
the teacher is not a reliable index of plant costs, 
supply costs, or the cost of transporting pupils. 
In fact, a high-salaried teacher may be teach- 
ing children who have walked to a small or old 
classroom with poor equipment and few sup- 
plies, while a low-salaried teacher is teaching 
pupils who have been transported to a fine 
plant, well equipped and with adequate sup- 
plies. Clearly a salary study alone will not give 
a true picture, nor will it be improved by assum- 
ing that other costs vary in proportion to salary. 
Results of a “Unit” Cost Study 

With the above requirements in mind the 
writer has devised a technique for computing 
unit costs for the variables of pupil, teacher, 
supplies, and plant. Items charged to pupils are 
census, attendance officers, health service, trans- 
portation, etc. Teacher costs are salary, person- 
nel office, supervisory service, pensions, etc. 
Supply costs include cost of supplies used. 
Plant costs include heat, light, cleaning, and 
other operation and maintenance items. I have 
also provided for separate computation of costs 
due to depreciation and imputed interest on the 
investment. 

The “unit” I have chosen is that of one full- 
time subject carried for a school year. This is 
one of the familiar sixteen usually required for 
graduation from high school, hence means 
about one fourth of a normal year’s work for a 
student. Any one of several other “units,”’ such 
as clock hour or pupil day, could have been 
used, but this is large enough to be easily un- 
derstood, and small enough to stand for speci- 
fic subjects. Also it has general standing as “‘le- 
gal tender” among college-entrance and other 
boards. 

Results of a careful application of this tech- 
nique to a small city high school are shown in 


Table I and comparative data for widely dif- 
fering types of high schools in Table II. 

A detailed statement of the technique which 
was originally devised under the direction of 
Professor Thomas J. Kirby, of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, is given at the end of this art- 
icle for any who care to examine it by items. 


Can High-Cost Subjects be Dropped? 


The pupil cost remains constant throughout 
the school since it is based on items which have 
no relation to the subject studied. Teacher 
costs vary, largely with salary and inversely 
with size of class, from $5.05 to $25.97. Plant 
cost variations are largely due to the size of 
room used in relation to size of class. Special- 
ized rooms, such as laboratories, naturally cost 
more since they cannot be used by as many 
pupils. 

Supply costs vary widely, with highest costs 
among the laboratory subjects. The very high 
cost of typewriting is due to the fact that this 
school considered typewriters as supplies and 
traded them in each three years. The total cur- 
rent cost varies from a low of $10.12 to a high 
of $33.32. This does not necessarily mean that 
the high-priced subject should be dropped. It 
may be that French II is worth three times as 
much as Commercial Law, or perhaps French 
II is necessary no matter what the cost. It is 
well, however, to know the facts and be pre- 
pared either to justify the subject at any cost 
or plan ways of reducing said cost. 

Table II shows again the lack of variation 
in pupil costs among subjects in the same school 
and for the same reason previously mentioned. 
The variations in this item between schools, 
however, is striking. The range of $2.60 to 
$10.27 is largely accounted for by transporta- 
tion. 

English furnishes a good example of the non- 
laboratory group. It has lower costs for reasons 
already mentioned. The variations among 


TABLE II 





COMPARATIVE UNIT COST FIGURES FOR SEVERAL TYPES OF SCHOOLS 





Subject 


English 




































211 =| 10.12 ert a 
095 31.73 School B 
215 =| 16.55 School C 
«61 14.63 School D 
265 14,85 

264 15.25 

68 17.96 

ell )=«| 18.17 School A 
ell 33.32 School B 
ell 14,47 School C 
+20 11.74 School D 
016 12.70 

017 14,94 Dom. Scie 
220 13.356 Schoo A 
e15 13.47 School B 
20 15.68 School C 
210 16.19 School D 
ell 15.03 

209 25.70 

-08 32.79 






250 31.11 
1.31 21.05 
1.78 29.40 
1,84 23.87 
1.98 31.57 

















ell 13.19 
210 12,52 
210 25.27 






5.50 24.41 


policies affect unit costs. 
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Pupil ; Teacher 
Cost | Cost 


School A is a village high school, 

School B is a consolidated rural high school located in a 
small town. The pupils are transported. 

School C is a small city high school. 


School D is a large cosmopolitan city high school. 











Plant | Supply | Total Total Including 
Depreciation 
and Imputed 

Interest 

























TABLE II 


Comparative unit costs in four types of high schools. Size, location, and the local 
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schools is very great here as elsewhere. The 
three sample laboratory subjects show much 
the same patterns except for the very high cost 
of home economics in school B. This is a new 
course in that school and not yet well estab- 
lished. The costs will no doubt, drop sharply 
in the next year or so. 


A Nontechnical Analysis 


It is clearly not possible to save the entire 
cost of a subject by dropping it, for the pupil 
will take some other subject which may cost 
money unless there is room for the pupils in 
other courses without more sections. Also the 
investment in plant and equipment cannot be 
liquidated. In planning new buildings economi- 
cal arrangements can be made on these data 
in many cases. 

The method of allocation for each of the 
standard divisions of financial reporting fol- 
lows: 


A. General Control 


1. School Elections. Since school boards are 
elected to serve all pupils, it is best to allocate this 
on a per-pupil basis to the entire city. 

2. Board of Education and Secretary's Office. 
The board salary (if any) and the expenses con- 
nected with meetings should be allocated on a per- 
pupil basis as in No. 1. 

3. Finance Offices and Accounts. Since these 
salaries and expenses are incurred in handling the 
money used in education, they should be charged 
to all services in proportion to cost. It constitutes 
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a sort of brokerage or clearing-house charge and 
should be added in a similar manner to all costs. 
4. Officers in Charge of Buildings. Here the 
contribution to education comes through super- 
vision of the “plant” element in schooling and its 
costs should be allocated on the basis of floor space. 


5. Officers in Charge of Supplies. This charge 
clearly is an overhead cost on supplies used. It 
should, therefore, be added to the base cost of 
supplies consumed as a per-cent increase. 

6. Legal Services. This service is connected, like 
that of the secretary, with all phases of the work 
of the board and can best be charged directly to 
the pupils of the whole city on a per-capita basis. 

7. Operation and Maintenance of Administration 
Building. This should be charged to the various 
offices using the building in proportion to amount 
used. The cost will then be allocated wherever this 
office expense goes: building department to plant, 
supply department to supplies, etc. 

8. Superintendents of Schools and Their Offices. 
The cost of superintendent and his general staff 
can best be allocated directly on a city-wide per- 
pupil basis. Such assistants as are specifically en- 
gaged in work with supplies, personnel, or build- 
ings should be allocated to supplies, teachers, and 
plant, respectively. 

9. Administration of Vocational Relations and 
School Census. These are services to pupils and 
should be allocated to them, since they have to do 
with finding the pupil, and with getting him a job. 

10. Administration of Codérdinate Activities. 
Here again the work is with pupils rather than with 


plant, supplies, or teachers, and should be charged 
to them. 
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B. Instruction 


1. Supervision. This is a_ service operating 
through the teacher and should be charged to her. 
It is, of course, passed on to the pupils, but since 
the teacher-pupil ratio is a variable, it is more 
accurate to charge through the teacher than to the 
pupils direct. 

2. Administration. This service functions strong- 
ly in two ways through pupil and teacher and 
slightly in the other two of supplies and setting. 
The allocation should correspond to the distribu- 
tion of the time of the administrative staff to su- 
pervision, pupil administration, and administration 
of building and supplies. For example: If a prin- 
cipal spends half of his time in supervision of his 
teachers, half of his salary should be allocated on 
a per-teacher basis. 

3. Clerical Service. The allocation here follows 
the same rule as in the case of administration. 

4. Teachers’ Salaries. These are charged on a 
per-pupil basis directly to the pupils taught. If a 
$3,000 teacher spends one fifth of her time teach- 

3000 
ing pupils the cost is 





or $20 per pupil. 
5X30 
5. Educational Supplies. These are charged di- 
rectly to the pupils consuming them. 


C. Coérdinate Activities 


1. Compulsory Attendance. This is an activity 
usually having to do with pupils within certain 
age or educational limits, and should be allocated 
to such pupils on a city-wide basis. 

2. Health Service. Since this is for all pupils 
of the city, it should be allocated to all on a per- 
capita basis. 

(Continued on Page 83) 


The Board and the Superintendent 


Supt. Milton C. Potter, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Leonard P. Ayres, in his Cleveland Founda- 
tion Survey volume, mentions the four “fea- 
tures essential for a truly successful educational 
system: an enlightened citizenry, a small board 
elected at large, the nonexistence of political 
favoritism in the selection of employees, and 
the scrupulous conduct of business affairs.” But 
granted all of these advantages, he points out, 
they may be offset by uncodrdinated leadership. 
This leadership must lie in the board, as repre- 
senting the public, the taxpayers, and the par- 
ents, and in the superintendent, as being the ex- 
pert guardian of the interests of the children. 
Obviously, there need be no conflict between 
these phases of leadership. The welfare of the 
children should be and usually is the paramount 
consideration for both; but there are necessarily 
differing philosophies as to what constitutes 
welfare. 

Any attempt to make a “job analysis” of a 
superintendent’s work and of the work of the 


board must envision both duties and ideals,. 


which carries us beyond the measurable into 
the realm of the intangible. Is an attempt to 
analyze the topic under discussion realizable? 
Deciding upon a procedure to provide adequate 
schooling for varied types of children, does not 
easily lend itself to job analysis. The task here 
is something different from bricklaying or iron 
casting. The building of boys and girls and their 
environment is more subtle and difficult than 
the building of business blocks. There are more 
complex activities to be codrdinated, more va- 
riables to be dealt with. 

Friendliness, tact, courage, and vision on the 
part of the superintendent must accompany a 
real readiness to carry full responsibility for the 
authority his board gives him. The elements of 
honesty, uprightness, civic-mindedness, and 
fearlessness on the part of the board must ac- 
company a genuine willingness to delegate full 





1Abstract of an address before the School Board Conference, 
N.E.A., Atlantic City, June 27, 1932. 


authority when they place responsibility on 
their superintendent. These considerations may 
be too vague for a job analysis, but they are im- 
portant factors in the equation before us. Com- 
mon ideals and attitudes are indispensable. Al- 
though true courtesy is the outer expression of 
inner refinement, measurable politeness and eti- 
quette have their part. Not even all of the anal- 
yzable factors in the relation between the super- 
intendent and the board are in themselves the 
essence of the contract. Numerous qualities out- 
side of all specifications become vital elements 
in effective codperation. The community’s need 
and expressed desires for their children must 
determine any board’s policy when that con- 
census appears wise and forward looking. 
School boards and public-spirited citizens de- 
termine the ideals which shall dominate in the 
instruction of their children. Superintendents 
execute their board’s general policies. Otherwise 
they resign. 


Policy Functions of the Board 


It would seem that a board’s chief function is 
the establishment of general policies, rather 
than the making of detailed decisions. Other- 
wise board action may become so inextricably 
involved with “administering” and “executing” 
that the executives employed for that purpose 
become unaggressive, hesitant, and ineffective. 
Then civic organizations tend to assume a dom- 
inating influence, and the purchasing of sites, 
the erection of buildings, the criticism of text- 
books, and the making of the curriculum are 
not too technical to be attempted by laymen 
groups. If the intent of the law is to be recog- 
nized, we must consider that school boards are 
composed of responsible representatives; not to 
manage but to see that proper management is 
available and on the job; establish policies in 
accordance with which their chosen executives 
may make decisions. Board members are re- 
sponsible to the electorate; their executives are 
responsible to the board. 


Powers of school control rest in the people 
and by them are vested in the school board, 
which in turn delegates the superintendent to 
perform certain functions. Policy powers should 
and usually do remain with the board. It speaks 
as a board of directors for the public. Individual 
members, except at board meetings, must be 
content to remain individual citizens with all 
the rights of such citizens but none other. The 
board decides what should be done, selects the 
best securable people to do these things, studies 
results to see how well the aims are being 
achieved, and keeps the public well informed 
of the progress made and the problems that 
have been and are to be met. The delegation 
of responsibility must carry executive authority 
with it. The courageous exercise of such author- 
ity by the executive officer of the board will 
insure consistency and continuity of established 
policies; policies representing the will of the 
people but protected against temporary fancies 
of public opinion and vociferous minorities. 


Superintendents as Business Men 


The validity of the statement that schoolmen 
are not good business men is questioned if not 
completely refuted in hundreds of communities 
where the growing importance of school-board 
business departments testifies to their efficiency. 
It has been said that “experience shows that it 
is easier to develop business sense in a good 
schoolman than educational sense in a good 
business man.” In their administration of busi- 
ness departments as elsewhere in the education- 
al system the operating principles must be: the 
welfare of all the children of all the people. 

An able superintendent can best realize his 
philosophy on what constitutes the “welfare of 
the children” through the codperation of the 
men and women elected or selected for board 
service. To a superintendent his work is a pro- 
fession. Not only is it a vocation whereby he 
expects to support himself and his family, but 
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it is a specialized service devoted to the com- 
munity’s most highly valued possessions. To the 
lay member his unselfish effort is seldom more 
than an avocation; it is at best something less 
than undivided devotion to children. The means 
that determine the trend in education are of 
great import to the professional, but the validity 
and correctness of the “trend” are even greater. 
The crystallizing of public sentiment into ade- 
quate educational support for personnel, build- 
ings, and equipment are ever a board’s chief 
concern. To quote President Nicholas Murray 
Butler: 

“The proper function of a board of educa- 
tion is not to administer the schools in detail, 
but to represent in broad, catholic, and gener- 
ous spirit the public opinion of the community, 
to select the experts to fill the chief posts in the 
school system, and to sit in judgment upon 
their recommendations; to check those experts 
when in their exuberance and enthusiasm they 
make proposals which public opinion will not 
sustain or of which the public treasury cannot 
bear the cost, and to spur them on whenever 
they seem to lag or to lack wisdom or zeal.” 
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What constitutes the best welfare of the chil- 
dren, or the proper duties of the board and the 
superintendent in any given situation are based 
upon many facts, many traditions, and upon 
the type of men and women selected as the 
board’s executives. 


Schools not Factories 

In the chapter called “Coolidge Prosperity,” 
Frederick Lewis Allen paints a picture for us. 
Speaking of the postwar decade, he says, “The 
public was in a mood to forgive every sin com- 
mitted in the holy name of business.” Anything 
that interfered with business was frowned upon. 
The idea of mass production became an obses- 
sion. Mass production as a principle of educa- 
tion does not permit the variation from type 
which is growth — biological or cultural. The 
evils of mass production and unvarying regi- 
mentation “gave impetus to the progressive 
school movement and nourished such innova- 
tions in higher education as Antioch, Rollins, 
Meiklejohn’s Experimental College at Wiscon- 
sin, and the honors plan at Swarthmore and 
elsewhere.” 

Thus may we account in part for the differ - 
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ing philosophies swaying leaders on directorates 
and leaders in the superintendency. The result- 
ant of varying philosophies ever shifts its em- 
phasis from efficiency and statistics toward 
freer and happier individualism. A factory aims 
at efficiency, the elimination of variation, maxi- 
mum economy. A home aims at benignity, the 
elimination of deadly sameness, the maximum 
of generosity. At what does a school aim? 
Boards and superintendencies should think and 
plan together for community support if our 
schools are not to be cursed by alternate extrav- 
agance and penuriousness. Education cannot 
effectively move forward during the stress of 
difficult years unless the children are carefully 
protected from impairment of their educational 
opportunities. Group and individual variety 
though precious is costly. Adventures in varia- 
tion should not be thrust upon or accepted by 
acquiescent boards and superintendents under 
the pressure of prosperous parents in fat years, 
unless those same parents in the lean years are 
prepared to tolerate our sturdy resistance to 
their clangorous attack upon the gracious har- 
mony of the sequential years of childhood. 


Finishing Wood Floors in School Buildings 


R. L. F. Biesemeier, Purchasing Agent, New Trier Township High School, Kenilworth, Illinois 


Building managers and custodians have made 
much progress in the maintenance of floors in 
schools and public schools in the past five years. 
They have known for some time the old method 
of scrubbing wood floors with soap and water 
was costly and not satisfactory, resulting in 
cupping the floor boards, opening the grain, and 
burning the natural oils and gums out of the 
wood. The softened surface and open grain 
make possible the grinding in of dirt. Thus it 
was difficult and costly to maintain a suitable 
surface. 

There has been developed during the past five 
years floor treatment that penetrates, drying 
beneath the surface to form a permanent hard 
seal, resistant to dirt, stain, and moisture; that 
creates a finish of beauty, durability, and ease 
of maintenance. This recent discovery of the 
process of sealing and finishing wood floors is 
very desirable for the following reasons: first, 
to finish, harden, preserve, and permanently 
seal; second, to provide an economical, satis- 
factory method of maintenance. 

The floor filler, seal, and preservative should 
be a practical and economical penetrating finish 
that improves the floor surface, that penetrates 
the fibers of the wood, and dries beneath the 
surface, into a hard and flexible film forming an 
integral part of the wood, sealing the pores 
against moisture and foreign matter, and mak- 
ing a surface that will be hard, dense, and cap- 
able of taking a high gloss or polish. 

The final floor dressing or wax coat should 
not be brittle; it should not crack or chip, or be 
injured by cold water. Marks and worn spots 
should be easily refinished. Hardness and 
smoothness are desirable for easy cleaning, but 
a nonslippery surface that is safe for everyone 
under all conditions must be an important req- 
uisite. 

Preparation of Wood Floors for Sealing 

Floors that have been in use for years and in 
good condition if sanded will look like new. 
Satisfactory results can be obtained without 
sanding. However, all varnish, shellac, lacquer, 


- Or oil must be removed. This may be done by 


scrubbing three or four times with strong caus- 
tic and power scrubbing machine. Be sure to 
rinse thoroughly to remove all traces of caus- 
tic. The floor when dry should be clean and uni- 
formly light in color. 


A good sanding job on wood floors is funda- 
mental to a good surface finish, because it has 
to do with appearance, maintenance, and clean- 
ing. All sanding should be done with power- 
driven sander, using medium-coarse sandpaper 
with the grain of the wood, and finishing up 
with No. 1 sandpaper to remove all standing 
grain or fuzz. Smooth down practically smooth 
with No. 00 sandpaper. All sanding must be 
done in the direction of the grain, and under 
no circumstances should there be any cross cut- 
ting at 45 degrees. Areas adjacent to walls, 
which cannot be machine sanded, must be hand- 
scraped smooth, and then handsanded to match 
the main portion of the floor. Clean the floor 
with a stiff broom and wool mop, also with a 
cloth wet with turpentine. Then apply a floor 
filler in accordance with the manufacturer’s 
specification. 


Applying Floor Seal 

The method of applying sealing compound 
is the same for new or old floors. When the 
floors are clean and dry apply the liquid seal 
evenly with a brush, cloth, or sheep’s wool pad. 
The surface should appear well moistened but 
not left with a heavy coating. The seal pene- 
trates the wood; however, the excess on the sur- 
face must be removed. One hour after the appli- 
cation buff surface with No. 2 steel wool to 
completely remove all surplus. No shiny or 
bright spots should remain. 

Allow at least nine hours to dry before apply- 
ing the second coat, which is put on in the same 
manner as the first coat. Ten minutes after the 
second coat has been applied, wipe the surface 
thoroughly with cloths, or waste, to remove all 
excess. No bright spots should remain. The sur- 
face will have a uniform appearance and an at- 
tractive sheen. Allow the floor to dry for five 
hours before using. If a higher luster is desired, 
allow the floor to stand for five days, polish 
with stiff-bristle brush or No. 1 steel wool. 


Final Dressing or Finish 


The finish should be applied moderately, with 
cloth, or sheep’s-wool pad, over surfaces that 
have been filled and are clean and dry. Before 
the floor is completely dry, polish with brush, 
cloth, or power brush to bring out the luster. 
If allowed to become too dry before polishing, 
some difficulty will be had in removing the 


marks and streaks in application. Always al- 
low several hours between coats when second 
or third coats are applied. 


Maintenance 


Sweep the floor with a sheep’s-wool pad, dry 
mop, or soft-bristle brush. Do not use oil mops, 
Sweeping compound, or dust-laying material. If 
necessary, lay dust with light spray or water. 
When necessary use damp mop to remove dis- 
coloration and dirt; however, use no soap or 
cleaning compound. ; 


Renewal of Dull and Worn Floors 


After intervals of several months it will be 
necessary to clean up the discolored surfaces, 
and renew the dull surfaces due to wear. The 
floor should be thoroughly cleaned by the fol- 
lowing process: Wet with clear water and mop, 
use the power scrubbing brush on this area for 
a few minutes, then follow up with a dry mop. 
When the floor is completely dry, wipe the sur- 
face with a cloth wet with floor-sealing com- 
pound, spread out thin as furniture polish. Al- 
low the floor to dry, and then apply with cloth 
the finish or wax coat, and polish with power 
brush. This will renew the floor like new, mak- 
ing a beautiful lasting finish which will not 
show laps, discoloration, etc. The labor and 
material required for reconditioning is quite in- 
expensive when compared with other methods. 


Advantages 


A few advantages of this type of floor are: 
very attractive; makes for better sanitation; 
labor costs for cleaning much less; makes for 
easy and inexpensive renewals; prolongs the 
life of the floors. 

For a new or old floor, with a complete sand- 
ed, filled, and finished job in the Chicago area, 
the cost is approximately 5 cents per square 
foot. 

A number of water-waxing compounds that 
dry with a luster without brushing are being in- 
troduced at this time. Much promise is held out 
for this kind of floor finish. However, the solid 
content in a mixture of this kind does not ex- 
ceed 18 per cent by volume, which means a re- 
latively thin wearing film when applied, and one 
should not expect it to wear as long as floors 
treated by the established waxing method. 
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Democracy Through Larger School Units 


RECENT bulletin of the Pennsylvania State Department of 

Education calls attention to a desirable decentralization of 
school administration through the enlargement of local school dis- 
tricts. It says: 

“This movement toward a larger and more efficient unit of local 
administration is a long step toward a desirable decentralization of 
the administration of the public schools of Pennsylvania. Big busi- 
ness everywhere recognizes the absolute necessity of decentralization 
of administrative responsibilities, if local initiative and resourceful- 
ness are to be made available and capitalized to the fullest extent. 
This principle applies to state educational administration just as 
surely as it does to any other kind of big business. However, con- 
tinued decentralization can take place only to the extent to which 
local units are responsible and efficient, possessing leadership capable 
of administering the minimum program mandated by the general 
assembly and developing additions to the mandated minimum pro- 
gram necessary to meet local needs within the limits of local re- 
sources and desires.” 

There has been a good deal of well-merited criticism of the cen- 
tralizing tendencies in the control of school systems. Under the guise 
of rendering necessary service to the local school districts, the state 
departments of education have steadily increased their powers of 
control and correction. Not only matters of the school program and 
teacher certification and employment, but also financing, accounting, 
and schoolhouse construction have come under the directive hand 
of state officers. The reasons for the movement are very well in- 
dicated in the statement of the Pennsylvania State Department and 
can be found almost entirely in the inefficiency of the local units, 
particularly in the states where the old district system is still in 
operation. 

The changes which have come have not been entirely beneficial 
and have aroused some concern among state school officials, as well 
as local school authorities. The tendency unless checked will in- 
evitably destroy that local interest and initiative to which must be 
credited the beginnings and practically all of the splendid growth of 
our rural and urban school systems. 

As suggested, the practical solution of the problem lies in the en- 
largement of local districts, so that these may be adjusted to the 
newer conditions of social and economic life. Agriculture and indus- 
try have flourished in recent years where the units have been en- 
Jarged, and local governmental units cannot resist the tendency and 
necessity of enlargement. Ease of communication and transportation, 
enlarged trading areas, the concentration of taxable wealth, and sim- 
ilar factors all point to the need of larger townships and village dis- 
tricts, and equally of school districts. The advantages of a well- 
balanced school program in the grades and the high school cannot 
be equalized at a reasonable cost for the majority of children living 
in the country and smaller towns without county-wide or similar 
larger school units. 

The forces which are now opposing enlarged school units have 
only their own inefficiency and inability to meet their problems to 
blame for state interference and control. When the local district is 
able to carry on, it can and will again compel the state departments 
to limit themselves to leadership for higher standards and broader 
educational ideals. 
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Guarding Against Harmful School Publicity 


N AN Iowa city, the board of education recently dismissed two 
teachers for immoral conduct. A hearing was staged in which the 
evidence brought out the ugly details. The guilty persons made no 
defense and were promptly discharged as being entirely unfit to 
teach children. 

If the incident had been kept within the knowledge of the school 
authorities and by them disposed of without further publicity, the 
cause of the schools would have been served. The board of education, 
in the interest of fair play, granted a hearing to the accused parties. 
The latter, however, did not appear to defend their case. The evi- 
dence against them was conclusive. 

Then the board of education did the unwise thing. In a signed 
statement it presented the distressing facts to the public through 
the medium of a local newspaper. The purpose behind this action 
was to impress the public with the fact that the board of education 
was justified in dismissing the guilty persons. 

The board of education was thus vindicated. But what about the 
moral effect upon a school constituency? Why parade in the public 
prints the misdeeds of adults? Can such publicity be kept from the 
knowledge of children? 

If discipline and order is primarily exerted in the interest of the 
schools it also follows that scandalous detail should not be exploited 
in a manner to convey impure thoughts to the pupils. It would have 
been wiser to have adjusted the scandal in executive session, let the 
board of education brave public criticism, and thus spare the chil- 
dren from knowledge of the distressing details. 

The modern board of education knows that executive sessions are 
not only permissable, but in instances quite expedient and necessary. 
The public has the right to know what goes on in the schools, but 
some things must be disposed of behind closed doors and remain 
there. The public cannot exact publicity where such publicity is 
likely to be harmful to and destructive to the moral welfare of the 
rising generation. 


A Tribute to a School-Board President 


i THE welter of school troubles and public criticism of school 
officials it is refreshing to read a tribute to a school-board pres- 
ident. The following letter by Mr. John O. Chewning, superintendent 
of schools, at Evansville, Indiana, was written in June to Mr. E. J. 
Fehn, retiring president of the board of education: 

“Dear Mr. Fehn: Since I shall not be here at the time of your 
retirement from the board next month, I desire to take this oppor- 
tunity of stating how well I think you have filled the office of pres- 
ident of the board of education. From my standpoint, the standpoint 
of the superintendent of schools, you have made a most desirable 
record. I can say truthfully that you have made a perfect record, 
because you seem to make the welfare of the public schools your 
sole consideration. Never directly, or indirectly, have you requested 
me to make a single appointment. Also, I can truthfully say that 
never once did you let the fact that your position as manager of the 
Courier-Journal Company ever influence you in any matter before 
the board of education, thus giving an illustration of how a public 
office, like that of member of the board of education, may become 
4 public trust. Your attitude was a constant inspiration to me. It is 
worthy of the highest and best traditions of the office of president 
of the board of education. 

“In behalf of the patrons of the Evansville public schools, and for 
the general public, I extend to you my sincerest compliments and 
congratulations.” 

School administration is a most practical work, although those 
who deal with it abstractly prefer to call their work scientific. 


Better School Transportation 


(o. economy and increased safety are the two outstanding 
problems in school transportation to the solution of which 
school boards and executive school officials must address themselves 
in the coming year. The essential need and value of transportation 
are making themselves felt more and more. As Dr. Vierling Kersey, 
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of California, recently wrote, the equalization and improvement of 
educational opportunities for rural children are dependent in large 
part upon safe and economical pupil transportation. Without this 
means, the consolidation of country schools and the improvement 
of the offerings of country schools is impossible. 

The present time is not one for the abandonment of rural trans- 
portation routes. The economic troubles of agricultural and other 
nonurban districts will not be solved by depriving country children 
of educational privileges, but rather by better planning and manage- 
ment for reduced costs in every phase of rural-school administration. 
Just here the application of organized methods to the arranging 
routes, the operation of economical busses, and the employment of 
bus drivers under more favorable conditions offer immediate means 
jor lowered costs. There is sufficient information available for stand- 
ardizing practice with economies as the objectives. 

Greater safety is also needed, as the frequent reports of accidents 
and mishaps indicate. Reasonable standards of safety are not pos- 
sible, however, unless school boards buy busses that are so sturdy 
in body construction, fitted with shatter-proof glass, and equipped 
with the best types of safety devices, that accidents are prevented 
or at least minimized. It is not outside the function of school boards 
to actively seek the elimination of road and crossing hazards and 
to codperate in the improvement of traffic conditions for safety and 
convenient driving. The final factor is and always will be the safe 
driver, a problem that can only be solved by using utmost care in 
the choice of careful men and constant vigilance to enforce rules of 
safe and careful driving. The best kind of education will be of little 
help to the child who is killed or maimed in a school-bus accident. 


The Regular School Trade 


. school executive charged with the duty of purchasing sup- 
plies and materials for school use has more problems than the 
mere selection of articles which are cheapest and satisfactory in 
quality. When an important local taxpayer introduces a salesman 
or a business acquaintance who has some product to offer to the 
schools, he cannot be dismissed lightly. Whatever the equity of the 
situation may be, the taxpayer thinks that he has a perfect right to 
participate in the administration of the schools toward which he is 
paying so heavily, at least to the extent of giving a helping hand to 
his friend. 

The school official must tactfully meet the new face in the old sales 
picture. The merchandise must be viewed and judged for quality, 
price, and utility. Every consideration of time and courtesy must 
be extended. But, a few basic considerations of correct administra- 
live policy should help solve most of the difficulties. A few questions 
about the firm represented and less emphasis on the price of the 
merchandise should help a good deal. A perfectly proper question is: 
Is your firm considered a part in the “regular” school trade ? 

All American business is eager to turn a sale. The schools are in 
the public eye, and naturally suggest themselves as prospects to the 
alert mind of the salesman. School boards must welcome all offers 
of merchandise, and in these troubled days the offers are many and 
varied. But, the fundamental idea of recognizing the “regular” school 
trade and so-called school products as the first and main purchasing 
source is just common sense. After years of research and sales pro- 
motion, groups of manufacturers have developed a well-established, 
well-developed school trade. That trade has grown out of in- 
timate study of school needs, out of an understanding in many cases 
of educational objectives and teaching procedures, out of genuine 
pioneering for the improvement of school seating, schoolhouse sanita- 
lion, laboratory equipment, heating, and ventilation, etc. The growth 
and development of the “regular” school trade has not been acci- 
dental, but has been an outgrowth of genuine unselfish service to 
education and American youth. 

The “regular” school trade is commended as the normal buying 
channel for schools. Shoddy “depression” merchandise that seeks the 
schools as an easy outlet cannot be sufficiently warned against. 
Standards of educational service in equipment and teaching supplies 
dre more than ever important, especially in view of increased teach- 
Ing loads and shortened terms. 
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In matters of public health and safety, it is well known that decent 
standards of security and efficiency cannot be endangered. In educa- 
tion it is no less important that standards of quality and service. 
shall not be trifled with, except at the risk of a lowered standard of 
citizenship. 


New School Budgetmaking Considerations 


CHOOL budgets are being subjected to greater scrutiny at this time 

than ever before. The present business slump makes for greater 
caution and circumspection in the proposals along prospective school 
expenditures. The taxpayer yields his dollar with greater reluctance 
and exacts a stricter accounting for the same. The public wants the 
assurance that rigid economy is being practiced. 

“The deliberations engaged in by the school authorities throughout 
the country, as we observe them, have not in the main been carried 
away with the cry for retrenchment to the detriment of the schools. 
They have proceeded to administer school affairs with a safe hand, 
assuming that the process of popular education must continue in times 
of depression as well as in times of prosperity. 

The economic disturbances which are afflicting the country at this 
time teach their lessons. They also bring home some truths regarding 
the administration of the schools. The most outstanding among these 
is that the schools have at all times been managed with reasonable 
economy, and that radical retrenchments in the matter of operation and 
maintenance cannot safely be engaged in. 

When it comes to new structure and repairwork the policies of the 
school administration presents a different approach. If the prevailing 
evil of unemployment is to be relieved it must be by entering upon 
rather than avoiding construction labors. 

Thus many of the boards of education have entered into serious dis- 
cussion as to the building of new schoolhouses and the repair of old 
ones. Where new school accommodations are needed, and the taxability 
of the community permits their construction, the policy has been to 
go ahead. In the matter of repairs, too, there has been a disposition to 
catch up on long-neglected repairs and thus provide employment. 

When a community has the money, and is actually in need of a school 
structure, it would be false economy not to provide them. Those in 
charge of the financial policies governing school systems have been 
fully aware of this fact. 

When it comes to the question of economy it should be said that, 
whether times are good or bad, the taxpayer’s money must at all times, 
be wisely expended. The very fact that the most conservative school 
administrators are unable to pare their budgets without impairing the 
efficiency of service, is sufficient proof that a reasonable caution and 
care has been exercised in the expenditure of school monies. 

It is not within our province to discuss the present industrial decline 
as such, or to make predictions as to the future, but in passing it should 
be remembered that just as daylight follows night, so periods of pros- 
perity will follow periods of depression. 


Half Measures Unwise 


It appears distinctly unwise for boards of education to budget for 
the coming year and to fix salary schedules for the same period upon 
any basis except a reasonable expectation of ability to realize their 
plans. The turmoil and the uncertainties to which teachers were ex- 
posed have unquestionably had an ill effect upon the past year’s work. 
It will be better to frankly adjust salary schedules, teaching loads, 
and length of terms than to adopt plans which will only mean greater 
uncertainties, mid-year changes in plans, and ultimate cuts. In many 
instances there are still possible adjustments and economies which 
will avoid harmful salary cuts and reductions of essential services. 
Further and deeper probing of local situations by superintendents 
and business managers and continued vigilance of school boards is 
needed. 


Education is good when it enables a man to live a well-balanced 
life — to provide for his purely economic wants, to enjoy the good 
things of the rich, cultural treasures of civilization, to contribute 
his share to civic and social life of the community and the state, 
and finally to the practice of moral virtues and religious duties in 
order to prepare himself for a life eternal with and in his Creator. 
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A Check List for Junior-High-School Buildings 


By Thomas J. Higgins, Assistant, Bureau of Building Survey, Chicago, Ill. 


Dimensions of Building ........... 
Number of Stories ...........000. 
ES sc taree eas keheectens 
Oe | PPrrrrerrererieee 
Association of Subjects ........... 
ADMINISTRATIVE SUITE 
De cepiseavesaseeeretseess 
in iutine eee anveeheeyaeseness 
RE  iicévewceaasedevawes 
Se ND hsbc ccesdvecawin ewe 
POD GO ok cic cesses ccss 
Asst. Principal’s Office ...........- 
Vocational Adviser’s Office ........ 
Conference Room ..............- 
DE ¢cicseeeedevsasieesdse 
DE. 2ixeb edness eessde she sncdoes 
EE  Rddwiidarscenssenntes tees 
CD Ski necdecadeceduas eee 
Public Telephone Booths .......... 
NE ia ek ay eee CAS 
Meee. Pemerams Check ...c.cccccccs 
ee CD PND: Sccescs da sacauss 
ED avin bencueeeaeensvo0ws 
ED: 5 06 dada wend dee bee wcns 


AUDITORIUM 
MINN, 5 Sxioasass curd Hawacualss 
Weemeer OF Sante 6 occ cc cscccesen 
DE -Sreceisesediarsevseaends 
Adaptable to public use ........... 
CUE WUE Sikdonedeceegnccoeces 
Men’s and Women’s Toilets ....... 
Drinking Fountains .............. 
Motion-picture Booth ............ 


DR: chs tee cniedendeatee ee 
I 6 bb c4 beeen eee 
DE SOOO 6c be nccdeveesees 
CPE gk veces saswseeveies 
DOVCGUINE TOGINS 6 occ ccs 6 660408 
DOONEY FAMINE ccc ccdccsecaceses 
PED Sccbdsdedseseessdeatens 
Broadcasting System ...........-. 
St -oceb eschew eseaskaneeseneds 


PD oitins-5 0044640004 400940405 
ROC Terre Teer e eee 
Adaptable to after-school use ...... 
Adjoining Playground ............ 
CE hind cebensedessdesanes 
Dl: -bibebectGecepecsecesaed savas 
Ceiling Height 
Bleachers 
ED ct eciscdackesassaiekes 
THRE OE WWD cvcccccccesccces 
Height of Sill above Floor ........ 
PE Sstesteusareseesdoceteeen 
Drinking Fountains .............. 
Recessed Ceiling Lights 
Kind of Floor 
Ee cic ccndanadednn mens 
Sound-deadening Material in Ceiling 
Plug Receptacle for Lantern ...... 
Ge Pree TT Tere re 
Physical Director’s Office ......... 
Telephone 
BE 660040602 sac0eeeendaaeeees 
Storeroom and Apparatus Room . 

EEE KFA dG sacndcevSeseenees 

CORRECTIVE GYM 

Location 
Pe SQhvidicerscctsdevee ccndedes 
Ceiling Height 
Kind of Floor 
Kind of Walls 
ETO PE Ter TT Tee rT eT 
Storeroom 
Telephone 


ee 


eee eee eee eee eee rere eee 


oer eee eeses 
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It has been well said that the success of a school-building plan depends, 
first, upon the solution of the broad problems of general layout and dispo- 
sition of departments and larger units, and secondly, upon the fine adjust- 
ment of every instructional unit to its especial use. The clarity and com- 
pleteness of the architect’s conception of the school building as a whole 
and his understanding of the interrelation and active functioning of the 
several departments are the main factors which impress the average school 
administrator; but his painstaking provisions for meeting the exact teach- 
ing and learning need; in classrooms and shops and laboratories through 
the size and shape of these rooms and the careful arrangement of furni- 
ture, equipment, and special utilities make the building a success in the 
eyes of the teachers. General planning is largely a matter of architectural 
genius and inspiration; the planning and equipment of instructional units 
is a matter of study and painstaking attention to detail. In this respect 
even the most experienced architect and the most thorough educator need 
a checking schedule, a list of things that must not be forgotten. The pres- 
ent schedule has been successfully used in Chicago and is a most useful 
starting point for any checking which a superintendent, a principal, or a 
school board may attempt. The schedule should be used three times: 
first, when the preliminary studies are being made; second, when the first 
plans have been drawn; third, when the final working drawings and speci- 
fications are to be accepted.—Editor. 
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School Boards Meet in Atlantic City 


The National Education Association has again 
given recognition to the important place which the 
board of education occupies in the administration 
of American city and rural school systems. 

In 1925, the Association apparently thought 
that boards of education were of no further need 
in its plan for the promotion of American educa- 
tion, and arbitrarily eliminated the Department of 
School Administration which had given boards of 
education an opportunity to be represented upon its 
programs. At the recent Atlantic City convention, 
a special conference of boards of education was ar- 
ranged under the auspices of the Department of 
Superintendence. The meeting was held on June 
27 and 28. 

The first session, under the leadership of Mr. 
Edward W. Kilpatrick, president of the New Jersey 
Federation of District Boards of Education, con- 
sidered in detail the problems of the school board 
in government. 

Mr. Richard Murphy, president of the board of 
education of Saint Louis, defined the duties of the 
board of education and described the qualities of 
the good school-board member. Mr. Murphy’s 
paper will appear in the JourNAL for September. 

Mrs. Henry G. Doyle, vice-president of the 
board of education, discussed “The Good School- 
Board Meeting.” An abstract of her useful paper 
will be found on another page of the JOURNAL. 
Supt. Milton C. Potter, of Milwaukee, described 
in detail “Newer Relations of the School Board 
and the Superintendent of Schools.” Mrs. Joseph 
Scattergood, president of the Pennsylvania School 
Directors’ Association, West Chester, Pa., spoke on 
“The Relation of the School Board to Teachers and 
to the Public.” 

At the second session which was devoted to 
school finance, Dr. Edwin C. Broome, superinten- 
dent of schools of Philadelphia, Pa., took up the 
problem of ‘The Relation of School Costs to Other 
Public Expenditures.” Dr. Broome called attention 
to the fact that people who criticize the cost of 
education overlook the mounting cost of other 
agencies of government. Statistics indicate that the 
total school expenses in all cities of 30,000 popula- 
tion and over was 37.7 per cent of all public ex- 
penditures in 1922. In 1930, the percentage of 
school expenditures in the 64 cities had declined to 
36.6 per cent. Thirteen cities of one-half million 
population and over showed a larger decline in the 
percentage of costs, which dropped from 34.0 per 
cent in 1922 to 31.8 per cent in 1930. It is a signi- 
ficant fact, said Dr. Broome, that the proportion 
of our national income expended for schools has 
remained practically the same between 1922 and 
1930. In the former year it amounted to 2.40 per 
cent of our total income, and in 1930 it was 2.42 
per cent. “There is no evidence that there has been 
a lavish and unwarranted expenditure for public 
schools during the past ten years.” In discussing the 
retrenchments which are now under way, Dr. 
Broome said: 


School and Other Governmental Costs 


“Educational leaders, in conference with representa- 
tives of business, at Washington, last February, agreed 
that, as a temporary measure, certain forms of re- 
trenchment in educational administration might be put 
into operation. For example: (1) by slightly increas- 
ing the size of the classes; (2) by combining small 
teaching units, especially in the higher schools; (3) by 
restricting or suspending building programs; (4) by 
reducing certain activities, such as night schools and 
summer schools; (5) by close economy in equipment 
and supplies; (6) by some reduction in overhead, in- 
cluding clerical service. 

“Unfortunately, some communities have adopted 
the easiest way to retrench, namely, the reduction of 
teachers’ salaries. For many years public-school teach- 
ers in this country were miserably underpaid, so that 
it was impossible until within very recent years to in- 
duce the most capable people to undertake teaching as 
a lifework. 

“Teachers’ salaries were the last to be considered in 
the wage increases during and following the world 
war. Then, during the years 1914 to 1918 industry was 
making its billions and paying its help enormous wages, 
teachers were sticking to their classrooms for wages 
that were ridiculously low in comparison with what 
were available in business and industry and in other 
branches of public service. 

“The general increase in teachers’ salaries did not 
commence until after the war— between 1918 and 
1924; but in no place was this increase sufficient to 
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put teaching on as satisfactory a financial basis, with 
the increase in cost of living, as it had been in 1913. 
While the teachers received an increase in salary, com- 
paratively their financial returns were smaller than 
they had been in 1913; and even at the peak of teach- 
ers’ salaries, they never were raised to more than 70 
per cent of the average salary of all salaried employees 
in government, business, and industry. Have you ever 
heard of a $100,000, or $50,000, or even a $25,000 
captain of industry? It required half a century of con- 
stant struggle to bring the salaries of teachers even to 
a point where, with the reduced cost of living, the 
teacher is able to enjoy financial reward that is reason- 
ably adequate. 


Salaries Not Too High 


“Wherever we have been able to secure a report, we 
find that the teachers are exceptionally generous and 
charitable in their contributions to all forms of relief 
during this period of depression. 

“In general, teachers have always been ridiculously 
underpaid. At the present time they are not overpaid, 
and if it becomes necessary, as it has in some cities, 
to reduce teachers’ salaries, the ultimate effect will be 
that it will take another generation of effort to restore 
salaries to their present level. Meanwhile, there will be 
the loss of much of the best talent in the profession 
and the discouragement of the most promising young 
men and women from entering the profession. The re- 
duction of teachers’ salaries, therefore, should be the 
last resort in any program of retrenchment, and then 
only where it is absolutely necessary to balance the 
budget. Teachers are intelligent, perhaps the most gen- 
erally intelligent, and certainly the best trained, group 
of employees in any community. They are also reason- 
able. In several communities, where it has been made 
very clear to teachers that a reduction in their salaries 
is the only way to avoid a serious deficit, they have 
volunteered a temporary reduction. Wherever that is 
done, it should be done with assurance that it will be 
temporary only, that it will not affect the status of 
teachers on the retirement fund, and that salaries will 
be restored as soon as conditions permit. 

“Under the present financial condition of the country, 
a reduction in the cost of all forms of public service 
is inescapable. Sane educational leaders recognize this 
fact. They also realize that the public schools must 
bear their share of the reduction in costs, provided 
that share is just, is not in undue proportion to the 
reduction in the cost of other branches of government, 
and is made with proper consideration for the fact that 
education is an essential enterprise, and that thought- 
less slashing of school costs may cripple the opportuni- 
ties of children for a generation.” 
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Are Bonds Advisable 


Mr. Ira G. Flocken, chief accountant of the 
Pittsburgh Board of Education, who discussed 
“School Bond Issues,” argued: 

“Under present conditions of large public debts, 
economic distress, and burdensome taxes, it is wise for 
school districts, along with other divisions of govern- 
ment, contemplating new improvements and new debts, 
to consider carefully their own respective financial 
abilities and the ultimate financial results of assuming 
additional long-term debts. This is necessary because 
increased bond issues mean correspondingly larger an- 
nual payments for interest and amortization of princi- 
pal, which in turn call for greater taxes. 

“In wealthy communities, or in communities where 
capital expenditures are of even amount and not too 
large, new school buildings may be paid for out of cur- 
rent taxes and bond issues avoided. 

“In most school districts, the practical and most 
equitable method of providing necessary funds for new 
school buildings is by issuing bonds. 

“Present unemployment, present relatively low prices 
of labor and material, and present advantages of tax- 
free securities under the new revenue law, are strong 
inducements to plan to proceed with necessary public- 
school improvements financed by bond issues. For the 
moment, however, these advantages seem to be more 
than offset by curtailed income from taxes, due to de- 
creased earnings of taxpayers and the general lack of 
confidence. 

“In the last analysis, the question of whether a 
school district should or should not use more bonds 
is an individual problem and depends upon the need 
for school facilities and the ability of a community to 
pay for them. 

“At all events the educational equipment of children 
now in school, or soon to be, must be provided for 
until all credit resources are exhausted.” 


Publicity of Costs Needed 


Dr. William D. Boutwell, editor-in-chief of the 
U. S. Office of Education, in discussing “Publicity 
on School Costs,” argued that “Employers in the 
United States are using millions of dollars of capi- 
tal that never appear on their books.” This capital 
is the money invested by the cities in the education 
of citizens so that they are able to be competent 
workers. 

“How much unaccounted-for capital is used by em- 
ployers can be shown by examining the case of a typi- 
cal factory employing 300 persons. The employer will 
not take on anyone who has less than an eighth-grade 
education. He has set up that minimum educational 
requirement for 200 of the positions. For 75 positions 
a high-school education is a minimum requirement. For 
25 positions college training is the minimum require- 
ment. 

“If we estimate the cost of elementary education at 
$81 a year, high-school education at $135 a year, and 
college training at $500 a year, this employer is using 
every day $305,600 worth of trained brains. This does 
not count the personal expenses of the parents in 
clothing and feeding and supporting the employees 
when they were children, an expense which runs from 
$5,000 to $10,000 a child. This counts only the muni- 
cipality’s or the state’s investment in their education. 

“The amount of $305,600 is capital just as surely as 
the machines the employer buys are capital. The $305,- 
600 at 6 per cent would yield $18,336 a year. If our 
employer is paying less than $18,336 a year in taxes 
to the city, he is getting off easy and he has no rea- 
son to complain about the cost of education in his com- 
munity. The community is giving him a very precious 
and costly gift. He ought to appreciate this gift and 
value it at its proper worth.” 


Greater Equalization Needed 


Dr. Frank G. Pickell, superintendent of schools 
at Montclair, N. J., took a completely pessimistic 
view of the present financial condition in the 
schools and of the retrogression in American edu- 
cation which must result. In discussing positive 
remedies for the situation, Dr. Pickell argued for 
new sources of tax income and for new type of 
state machinery for the distribution of school funds 
and the equalization of both taxation and school 
income. He said in part: 

“Tt has really required a crisis to show that the lack 
of a defensible plan of supporting public education re- 
sults in some children being denied the advantages of 
an acceptable education. The more wealthy districts 
have always enjoyed the privilege of giving children 
rich opportunity, while the poorer districts have strug- 
gled along with low salary schedules, incompetent 
teachers, limited curricula, large classes, inadequate 


(Concluded on Page 87) 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 


Economy for the 
Years 


In today’s market is a welter of sinfully cheap materials, pro- 
duced at the lowest cost for the buyer who looks only at price. 


Under such conditions it is refreshing to find a goodly number 
of manufacturers who have refused to compromise with inferior- 
ity; who know that, in the end, fine workmanship and materials 
produce the largest dividends for the buyer—in both money and 
satisfaction. 


These makers of high quality materials must have the courage 
of their convictions. They must stand the fire of price compe- 
tition, the bitter invective of those who make “‘just as good for a 
lot less money.” They must forego, without whining, the loss of 
business in which price is the only factor. 


But, because good things pay in the long run, these manufac- 
turers are sticking to their guns, are gradually winning the re- 
spect and the patronage of those who include all costs in their 
reckoning. And after the smoke has cleared away, these men who 
are building so well, will no doubt find that this sort of manu- 
facturing pays in dollars as well as in solid satisfaction. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CoO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
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Is Your Pool Edge Slippery When Wet? 


Make it sate with Alundum Ceramic Mosaies 





fener pool is in a promi- 
nent school for boys. Water 
caused deterioration of the 
composition material original- 
ly used to make the edge non- 
slip. Then Alundum Ceramic 
Mosaic Tile was installed. The 
school authorities are enthus- 
iastic about this Norton tile. 
It gives a safe, sure footing 
even when wet. It will never 
wear slippery; it will not 
wear out. 

If you have a pool whose 
edge is dangerously slippery 
now is the ideal time to in- 
stall Alundum Ceramic Mo- 
saic Tile .. . while labor costs 
are at a minimum. Have it 
done before the fall term be- 
gins. But be sure the tile is 
permanently non-slip Alun- 
dum Ceramic Mosaics. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


NORTON 


FLOORS 
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The Percentage and Kind of Abrasive Are What Make Alundum Tiles Permanently Non-Slip 
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Parental Cooperation Sixty-Four Years Ago 


Mr. Ralph Yakel, at Jacksonville, Illinois, 
believes that many school problems of the 
present day are no different from those which 
existed when the schools were first established 
in the United States. In evidence of his belief, 
Mr. Yakel presents an extract from the first 
annual report of the board of education of 
Jacksonville, presented to the honorable mayor 
and common council of the city in 1868. The 
report, which presents the statistics of the 
schools in an exceedingly simple way, contains 
a general discussion of the school situation as 
seen by Rev. Israel Wilkinson, A. M., superin- 
tendent of schools. 

The ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL is indebted to 
Mr. Yakel for the following extract from Mr. 
Wilkinson’s report: 

“Since the commencement of our schools under 
the graded system, particular attention has been 
given to the codperation of parents and guardians; 
especially in reference to their visitation of schools. 
The result reveals the painful fact that parents do 
not give the subject of educating their children that 
attention which its importance demands. Of the 
thirty schools or separate apartments in this city, 
only eight have received visits from any of 
the patrons, except the board of education and the 
superintendent. Twenty-two schools, then, have not 
been cheered by the presence of a single visitor, 
during the present school year! Not a parent or 
guardian has deigned to bestow so much as a call 
upon the little company of pupils who have assem- 
bled daily during the fall and winter terms. What 
vocation received similar treatment? Is there any 
valid reason why this should be thus treated? 

“Only eight parents in the city of Jacksonville — 
and these nearly all ladies— have found time to 
attend to this important interest. Few, indeed, have 
been the visits, reminding the teachers and pupils 
of angels’ visits. To set apart an afternoon and 
spend it in the schoolroom to see and ascertain what 


progress the children are making, and what methods 
of instruction the teacher is pursuing, is a rare 
occurrence. It is evident most parents lack an in- 
terest in schools — I mean that codperative interest 
which manifests itself in actions rather than in 
words. They no doubt feel a lukewarm desire that 
schools should be maintained, and contribute their 
share of pecuniary aid, it may be, then ejecting the 
matter from their minds, endeavor to quiet con- 
science with the idea of duty discharged. 

“Some argue it is not their duty to visit the 
school, that there are branches of domestic industry 
in which children must be instructed, and the per- 
formance of this duty by the parent discharges the 
obligation of visiting the schools. This may be very 
specious, but we find them unable to give a reason 
why, throughout the vocations of men, the teacher 
should be the only employee who is thus neglected. 
In fact there is no excuse for it, except a very an- 
cient custom, founded in error. It cannot be passed 
by with the ordinary excuse ‘My business occupies 
all my attention—I cannot find time,’ etc. This 
argues an indisposition on the part of the one who 
offers it. During the sessions there must be an op- 
portunity for a somebody, if they have an inclina- 
tion, to give the school a friendly call at least once. 
But how many of our teachers have toiled on day 
after day, for months, without ever being cheered by 
the presence of a parent or patron within the walls 
of the schoolroom? If an encouraging word is oc- 
casionally heard, the teacher is obliged to regard it 
as a mere compliment, sanctioned by polite usage 
rather than a heartfelt expression of gratitude; for 
he knows the author’s means of information are of 
the most unreliable character — mere children’s 
talk; who, by the way, are just as apt to condemn 
the most valuable exercise as the meanest perform- 
ance. Such favorable notices come cloaked in such 
a suspicious garb of circumstances that the teacher 
feels his reputation resting upon a sandy founda- 
tion. They have never entered the schoolhouse — 
they have never heard a recitation — they are un- 
acquainted with his method of instruction; in many 


instances they have not even examined their own 
children, but still they are pronouncing panegyrics 
upon him. Of all these if this were the only com- 
plaint of injustice, the evil would be comparativeiy 
trifling. But it is the fault of a very few to praise 
an unworthy teacher. The majority incline to the 
opposite extreme, and censure without cause the 
most faithful instructors. On visiting some schools 
where the teacher has been censured by outside in- 
spectors, we have found the school well conducted 
and worthy of the most hearty support. These 
things would be far otherwise did parents really 
leel the interest the importance of the subject de- 
mands. Are they building a house and entrusting it 
to the care of appropriate craftsmen, though they 
know nothing of carpentry, they do not fail to 
make frequent visits and watch the uprearing of 
the superstructure with a critical eye, manifesting 
an acuteness of perception far above ignorance. 
But is not the rearing of an immortal mind of as 
much importance as the construction of a house? 
Is it not worthy of as much attention? Should it 
not receive as many kindly visits, as many valuable 
suggestions? The teacher is encouraged by such a 
course and feels he is not alone in his onerous work. 
He is aware a solicitude is felt for the welfare of 
each child under his tuition, and a vigilant watch 
is kept upon each one’s progress. It is impossible 
for him to neglect his charge without detection, and 
he nerves himself for the faithful performance of 
his duty. The good effects alone. The children are 
the first to appreciate the favorable notice of par- 
ents in the schoolroom. By their continued absence 
they feel that the business of study is a drudgery, 
that the schoolhouse is a sort of prison or house of 
correction, which their parents take particular pains 
to avoid entering. But when they meet their approv- 
ing smile in the schoolroom this idea vanishes; they 
feel at once their little labors are not continued 
unnoticed, nor their well-being uncared for; that an 
education is worth striving for as well as talking 
about; that their parents really mean what they say 
when they speak of its importance. True, there may 
be instances where a parent actually finds no time 
to visit the school, but this cannot often be the 


case with a whole ward. 
(Concluded on Page 56) 
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‘Bring your cleaning 


problems to. . 


Keeping things clean is one of the world’s 
great industries. Affecting as it does, the 
health and happiness of millions of people, 
cleaning is a fit subject for exhaustive scien- 
tific research. 


From the everyday work of mopping floors 
to washing dishes, from the cleaning of 
huge food plants to the cleaning of clothes 
in great laundries—throughout every 
industry and institution, proper cleaning 
protects life and the investment of millions 
of dollars. 


To meet the demand for proper cleaning, 
the world’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning materials has large 
laboratories, skilled scientists, unequalled 
manufacturing facilities and resources, and 
a large force of highly trained service repre- 
sentatives. For over a third of a century 
this organization has devoted all its skill 
and resources to the study and solution of 
all kinds of cleaning problems. 


To bring your cleaning problems to The 
J. B. Ford Company is to bring them to 
Cleaning Headquarters—where you can 
safely place your complete confidence. 


THE J. B. FORD 


Sales Offices in 30 Principal Cities 


WYANDOTTE MICHIGAN 


CLEANING HEADOUARTERS 


Write for the interesting booklet, 
“*School and College Cleaning”’ 
which discusses various cleaning 
problems and the proper kind of 


cleaners to use. 
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(Concluded from Page 54) 

“With the very best of teachers comparatively 
little can be accomplished without the constant 
sympathy and aid of parents. They must concur 
in this great work, or they defraud their own chil- 
dren of an invaluable treasure. How many never 
speak to their children concerning their studies, and 
send them to school merely to get rid of their noise 
at home! I have known certain teachers to take 
great pains to secure the attendance of parents at 
an examination by actually visiting from house to 
house — extending a cordial invitation to all to be 
present, and not five responded! Is it not a reproach 
to the community that so few parents are seen on 
such occasion? Would an exhibition of their own 
manufacture, or cattle, be so neglected? The schooi 
which is most frequently visited by parents, other 
things being equal, will be the best. 

“Again, truance would not occur so often, and 
much of the time now lost, and worse than lost, 
would be redeemed. Irregularity of attendance is a 
serious evil, which teachers would remedy if they 
could, and one which parents could remedy if they 
would. Parental codperation in this respect would 
save thousands of dollars worth of service which is 
now thrown away, in consequence of absenteeism. 
Not only is the time lost, but the money also; for 
the teachers are paid the same as though the schol- 
ars had actually attended. Finally, there is no more 
important work in which parents can be engaged. 
‘Let us walk as wise men and not as fools.’ ‘Unto 
you, O men, I call, be of an understanding heart.’ 
‘Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the 
man that getteth understanding; for the merchan- 
dise of it is better than silver, and the gain thereof, 
than fine gold. She is more precious than rubies, and 
all the things thou canst desire are not to be com- 
pared unto her.’ ‘Happy is every one that retain- 
eth her.’ ” 


RULES GOVERNING USE OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


The board of education of Crestline, Ohio, has 
adopted regulations governing the renting of rooms 
in the high-school building for organizations out- 
side of the school. The rules read: 


Central School Building, Sidney, Ohio 
Architects: H. L. Loudenback & Sons, Sidney, Ohio 


appearance, 


ana. 
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1. The building will be leased only to responsible 
parties 21 years of age or over. 


2. The building may not be used for any purpose 
to which the public may not be admitted, except 
for grade meetings. 


3. A custodian or member of the faculty must 
be present during the entire time the building is 
in use. 


4. The character of the entertainment must be 
in keeping with the character of the institution. 


5. Only the part of the building specified in the 
application together with the necessary approaches 
may be used. 


6. The lessee is responsible for any damage to 
the school property. 


7. Smoking in the school building is prohibited 
by state law. 


8. Disregard or continued violation of these regu- 
lations shall be deemed sufficient evidence for can- 
celing the permit. 

The rates for rental are 50 cents for each room, 
with 25 cents for each additional hour; with extra 
heat, $1 for the first hour, and 50 cents for each 
additional hour. 

Additional rooms each, without extra heat, 35 
cents for each hour, with 25 cents for each addi- 
tional hour; with extra heat, 70 cents for the first 
hour, and 50 cents for each additional hour. 

Gymnasium floor only, without extra heat, $1 
for the first hour, and 50 cents for each additional 
hour; with extra heat, $1.50 for the first hour, and 
75 cents for each additional hour. 

Showers, a flat rate of 50 cents each for one 
evening. 

Auditorium, without extra heat, $1 for the first 
hour, and 50 cents for each additional hour; with 
extra heat, $1.50 for the first hour, and 75 cents 
for each additional hour. 

Cafeteria, without heat, 75 cents for the first 
hour, and 40 cents for each additional hour; with 
extra heat, $1.25 for the first hour, and 65 cents 
for each additional hour. 
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-~6DEPENDABLE 


—_ through vears 


d he a service 


Correct design, careful construction, and the finest materials, make Circle 
A School Wardrobes dependable. They can be depended on for many 
years of steady service—with no high costs for repairs or replacements, 
They can be depended on to operate quietly and smoothly all through 
their life. They can be depended on to maintain their trim, attractive 


Circle A School Wardrobes operate on heavy, ball-bearing hardware. 
Doors swing into the wardrobe— leaving aisles unobstructed. Doors fold 
together — so that blackboard surfaces cannot be brushed against. Open- 
ings are wide—to prevent crowding. Ventilation system maintains sanita- 
tion at all times. Choice of Pair or Group operation. Write today for new 
catalog detailing these dependable and attractive wardrobes. 

Newcastle Products, Inc., 690 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indi- 
New York Office: 


Circle A Folding Partitions, Rolling Partitions, Sectional Partitions, 
Portable Wood or Steel Bleachers, and Grandstands. 


475 Fifth Avenue. Also manufacturers of 
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NEW RULES GOVERNING THE RENTAL OF 
SCHOOL PROPERTY 


The school board of Chicopee, Mass., recently 
adopted rules governing the use of school property 
under its control by individuals and associations for 
educational, recreational, social, civic, and other 
legitimate purposes. The action was taken in the be- 
lief that the use of school property for public 
assemblages is a civic purpose, and the rules com- 
ply with the state laws governing the use of school 
property and the regulations of the department of 
public safety concerning the public or private use 
of school halls. 

Under the new rules, the janitor, custodian, or 
assistant janitor designated by the general custo- 
dian is in charge of the school property during the 
time of occupancy, with compensation of $1.50 for 
each two-hour period. 

Application for the rental must be made by a 
citizen or a resident on a blank provided by the 
school board, and must be delivered to the school- 
administration building. The principal is the sole 
authority for the assignment of dates in connection 
with the use of the school halls, and he may use his 
discretion in refusing or restricting the use of a 
school hall whenever he so desires. The high-school 
principal is authorized to designate certain evenings 
each week for the use of church or school organiza- 
tions for athletic practice and recreational activities 
under competent adult direction. 

The schedule of rentals of school halls is estab- 
lished as follows: 


1. High School— auditorium or 
$20; auditorium, $15; gymnasium, $10. 

2. Kirby Junior High-School Gymnasium, $10. 

3. Memorial School Hall, $5. 

In each case, the rental of a school hall includes 


also the use of the necessary coatrooms, locker 
rooms, sanitaries, and furnishings. 


gymnasium, 


4 Mr. H. E. Jones has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Solon, Ohio. He was formerly head of the 
commercial department at Chagrin Falls. 
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_The School of 
Commerce and 
Finance 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


This modern building of modified 
French Gothic architecture houses a 
school representing the last word in 
educational progress. Twenty class 
rooms, four laboratories, libraries, 
research rooms and an auditorium 
are distributed over the four floors. 


One of the two attractive student club rooms. These rooms are comfortably fur- 
y nished and provide the students with a pleasant place to spend their spare time. 
One Waxing with 
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She didn’t mean to keep it a SECRE 


but here’s what the class heard... 





CHOOL children miss 3 words 

out of every 25 spoken when 
room noise is at the ordinary level, 
research indicates! 


At times, noises, inside and out, 
are so distracting that classes must 
be stopped a half-dozen times a 
period. Teachers are subject to a 
terrific nervous strain, trying to 
make themselves understood . .. try- 
ing to preserve discipline. 


Worse still, the children cannot 
think so well when it’s noisy. They cannot 
concentrate. Their grades are lower, they learn 
more slowly. = 


“42% of the time pupils spend in grammar 
school is due to repetitions and failures,” says 


the U. S. Office of Education. And much of 


this wasted time is due to uncontrolled noise. 


chool Financeé 
gnd_taxation 


¢ Lincoln, Nebr. A serious financial problem is fac- 
ing the board of education, as a result of the action of 
the county board in cutting the real-estate valuation 
15 per cent. This reduction means an estimated loss 
of $200,000 in revenue to the schools. On the basis of 
the valuation of 1931 real estate which was $93,980,- 
250, the new figure would amount to $80,000,000, 
which is a reduction of approximately $14,000,000. 

During the present year, the schools were able to 
operate through an accumulated surplus of $364,000 
and reductions in salaries and other economies. Supt. 
M. C. Lefler estimates that further retrenchments will 
be necessary in order to balance next years’ budget. 
The school district has made use of the maximum tax 
levy but has no power to raise the levy to a higher 
amount. 

@ Bessemer, Ala. The board of education recently 
adopted a budget for the school year 1933, calling for 
an appropriation of $153,033. The largest item in the 
budget is $122,245 for instructional service. The sala- 
ries of all school employees have been reduced 12 per 
cent for the next year. Teachers will be paid on a 
twelve-months’ basis. 


4 Hoboken, N. J. The board of education has voted 
to close two grammar schools next fall, as an economy 
measure. The closing of the schools means that 41 
teachers will lose their positions and 1,500 pupils will 
be transferred to other schools. The action of the 
board will result in a saving of $160,000. 


4 The Delaware State Board of Education has adopt- 
ed a drastic economy program which will cut the cost 
of operating the schools from 10 to 20 per cent. The 
reductions do not affect teachers’ salaries, but involve 
cuts in maintenance, upkeep and repairs, allowances for 
substitutes, operation of summer schools, and elimina- 
tion of scholarship expenses. 


4 Rensselaer, N. Y. The school board has effected 


a reduction of $39,110 in the annual school budget for 
1933. 


4 Springfield, Mass. The school board has ordered 
that the kindergartens be operated on a part-time 
basis, beginning with the fall term in September, with 
a saving of $20,000 in personal services. The board has 
been compelled to effect a saving of $14,000 in school 
supplies in order to meet a deficit in the budget. 


Objectionable noise can be eliminated and 
faulty hearing conditions corrected by the in- 
stallation of one of J-M’s many sound- 
absorbing treatments. These materials absorb 


4 Johns-Manville 


# Denver, Colo. The school board eliminated ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 from the school operating costs 
during the current fiscal year, according to a state- 
ment. presented to the school board by Supt. A. L. 
Threlkeld. The reductions included a $600,000 saving 
made last December in the budget, and another saving 
of $200,000 effected through economies and projected 
savings during the remainder of the school year. Mr. 
Threlkeld pointed out that another tax cut may be 
necessary to meet present financial conditions. 

4 Milwaukee, Wis. The 1933 school budget of the 
board of education calls for an expenditure of $7,480,- 
599, as compared with $7,753,565 for the year 1931, or 
a saving of $273,000 in expenditures for the year. The 
budget does not take into consideration the reduction 
in teachers’ salaries which has been agitated. The re- 
duction in the budget was made to meet an antici- 
pated decrease in funds due to a drop in school taxes 
and a lowering of real-estate valuations. 

4 Louisville, Ky. A saving of approximately $2,700,- 
000 has been effected by the board of education, with 
the approval of new teachers’ contracts calling for a 
15 per cent reduction in salaries. The board has cut 
$435,000 from its budget for the next school year. 


4 Frankfort, Ind. The school board has adopted an 
economy program providing for a saving of from $35,- 
000 to $40,000 in school expenditures from that of 
last year. The saving will be effected by a 10 per cent 
cut in teachers’ salaries and a reduction in all items of 
the budget. 


4 Boston, Mass. The school board has adopted a 


budget for the year 1932-33, calling for an appropria- 


tion of $16,902,924 for maintenance of the schools. 


4 Wellesley, Mass. The annual school budget for 
1932-33 has been reduced by $5,000, making an ap- 
propriation of $255,000. This saving will be accom- 
plished by curtailments in the school program. 


4 New London, Conn. The school board has adopt- 
ed a tentative budget of $295,718, which is an in- 
crease of $6,000 over the appropriation for the past 
year. The maintenance budget amounts to $38,399, 
which is an increase of $2,789 over the year 1931. 


4 Cincinnati, Ohio. The school board has adopted 
new economies in operating costs to meet a shortage 
of funds. Eleven civil-service employees have been asked 
to take one week’s vacation without pay in addition 
to the regular vacation. A new vacation schedule has 


‘been prepared which provides that employees with the 


schools less than six months will be given no vacation 
with pay. Those employed less than one year are en- 
titled to one week’s vacation, and those employed one 
year or more may be granted two weeks’ vacation. 


“On July 4, 1776, a body of 
m-m-m-m from the thirteen 
original: Colonies.met at bz-z-z 
| > to -pass: the famous um - mph 
of Independence.” 


noise as a blotter absorbs ink. By 
eliminating echoes and controlling 
reverberation, they will guide wanted 
sounds to the ears of listeners. 


They cost little more to install in 
new: buildings*than ordinary noise- 
reflecting materials. Or, they can be 
applied to existing ceilings and walls 
at reasonable cost. 


Modernize your school acoustically. 
Send for the J-M acoustical engineer 
to study noise conditions and make recom- 
mendations for you. His service is free. For 
further information, write to Johns-Manville, 


292 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


SOUND CONTROL 
TREATMENT 


New rules have also been adopted to govern leaves of 
absence. 

4 Live Oak, Calif. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $25,000, which is a reduction of 20 per cent. 

4 Indianapolis, Ind. The bonded indebtedness of the 
city schools has been reduced to its lowest figure since 
July, 1925, according to Mr. A. B. Good, business 
manager of the schools. The schools’ bonded debt to- 
day is $10,762,000, which is a reduction of $429,000 
since the present school board went into office in Jan- 
uary, 1930. 

The new low figure was attained by the purchase 
of $97,000 in outstanding bonds. Every effort will be 
made to increase the bonded debt margin by buying 
in outstanding bonds from the sinking fund in order 
to leave sufficient margin for temporary loans. 

4 Detroit, Mich. The board of education has taken 
its first major step toward financial independence with 
the adoption of a resolution, requesting the city trea- 
surer to establish a separate banking account for the 
educational funds. The resolution provides for a sepa- 
rate banking account, for loans from the account sub- 
ject to authorization of the board without interference 
from city officials, and the issuance of a separate tax 
bill for schools. 

4 Knoxville, Tenn. A tax rate of $1.09, or a reduc- 
tion of 5 cents from the $1.14 rate for last year, has 
been recommended by the finance committee to the 
county court. The new tax rate includes an 8 cent 
state tax which was not levied last year but which be- 
came necessary in order to cut the county levies. 

4 Hastings, Nebr. School expenditures for the year 
1932-33 have been reduced by $54,000. The largest cut 
was in the salary appropriation, which was reduced 
$16,000. Instructional service was reduced from $191,- 
200 last year to $174,300 for the next year. 

4 Norwalk, Conn. The board of education has 
voted to continue the night school during the next 
year, despite the action of the board of estimate and 
taxation in reducing the amount of the appropriation 
from $4,000 to $1,000. The board has decided to re- 
allocate the total amount. 

4 Waukesha, Wis. The school board closed its fiscal 
year on June 30 with a balance of $10,000 more than 
it had at the same time last year. The balance which 
amounts to $103,011 will cover expenditures from next 
September to the second week in January and was 
made possible by economies in effect in all departments 
during the past year. The amount collected for tuition 
was $40,513, which was $5,000 more than that ob- 
tained during the previous year. 

4 The county school superintendents of Tennessee, 


at a recent meeting, adopted a resolution requesting 
(Concluded on Page 60) 
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.-. Speed school work with sigmalls . . no meter what the 


message ... or how far the distance... Graybar signals are equal to any interior communication need in 


a school. They save time for principals . . . for teachers .. . as well as energy that would be wasted in unneces- 


sary footsteps. All school work speeds up. Let us tell you what Graybar Gr aybaR 
6 


signals can do for your school organization. Here’s a coupon for a starter! eepreee 16 06 vavecsese exeses 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BUILDING, WN. Y. 


| GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
| Gentlemen: Please send us more information about the following Graybar electrical products for Schools: 


(2 Signal Systems C) Interphones O Lighting Equipment 0 Public Address Systems 
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SEAL@)-SAN 


100% NON-SLIPPERY 


This amazingly better and surprisingly 
inexpensive gym floor treatment has met 
with enthusiastic endorsement and ac- 
ceptance oY Basket-ball Coaches every- 
where. More than 2000 schools are 


already using it. One school saved 
nearly $500 using Seal-O-San in com- 
parison with previous methods. It helps 
your team play better games. _ Ask for 
Scouting Manual and more information. 
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x tiluetington * 
Pyoducts * 


* cutmaintenance costs! 


Now is the time when you must make every 
dollar do double duty. Huntington products will help 
you reduce maintenance costs, yet secure better results. 
Seal-O-San, for instance, when applied to a gym floor, 
not only makes the floor 100% non-slippery, but it 
Some school offi- 
cials say that it cuts maintenance costs 50% or more. 





also makes it easy to keep clean. 


volved. We'll help you. 


In the Huntington line there are many pro- 
ducts which will help you make your money go further 
---a product for every purpose, from Liquid Toilet 
Soaps and Liquid Scrub Soaps to Insecticides, Deo- 
dorizing Products, and Cleaning Specialties of every 
description. Write today for samples or tell us any 
problem you are facing. There is no obligation in- 





THE SILENT 
Huntington 


A Scrubbing and 
Polishing Ma- 
chine that reduces 
labor costs. 


OUR FLOOR DEPARTMENT 


We maintain a staff of floor experts 
who are familiar with all the new end 
beautiful modern types of flooring 
and proper methods of maintaining 
them at the peak of their beauty and 
usefulness. You are welcome to 
consult us. 


DEODORIZING 
PRODUCTS 


Zefir Blocs, Blockettes 
and Crystals are indis- 
pensable for maintaining 
wholesome air condi- 
tions in schools and 
institutions and wherever 
over-crowding develops. 





SAN 
LIQUID 
SOAP 


The finest Liquid Toilet Soap 
manufactured --- concentrated, uniform 
and dependable. Less expensive in 
actual use. Ask for samples. 
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The HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES Inc. 





(Concluded from Page 58) 
the enactment of legislation which would restore to the 
school fund all sources of revenue earmarked for edu- 
cation in the general education bill of 1925. 

4 Rockford, Ill. The city council has approved a 
$292,000 funding bond issue for the payment of three 
months’ back salaries of school employees. The bond 
issue was made necessary because of the failure to sell 
tax-anticipation warrants. The bonds bear 5 per cent 
interest and will be retired over a twelve-year period. 


¢ Iowa City, Iowa. The board of education has ap- 
proved a reduction of $27,213 in school expenditures 
for the next year. This is a reduction of 11.3 per cent 
from the fiscal year ending in June. The mill tax rate 
was reduced by 8.7 mills from the rate of 76.9 for the 
past year. 

Of the total reduction, $21,213 was for general ex- 
penses, and $6,000 for school-building purposes. The 
general expenses for the next year will be $209,413, 
and the school-building budget will be $31,000. 


4 Beverly Hills, Calif. The school board has re- 
duced its annual budget by 20 per cent for the next 
school year. The saving was accomplished by a plan 
of not paying the teachers for two weeks of vacation, 
one at Christmas and one at Easter. This is equivalent 
to a 5 per cent reduction in salary. 


¢ Riverside, Ill. A saving of approximately $40,000 
has been made in the annual budget of the high-school 
board. The saving will be accomplished without cur- 
tailing any of the required departments and without 
impairing the educational opportunities afforded. 

Of the $40,000 to be saved during the year, nearly 
$30,000 will be saved in the educational department. 
Salaries of teachers, including the elimination of two 
faculty positions, will amount to nearly $21,000. Jani- 
tors’ and engineers’ services have also been reduced, 
with a saving of $4,000. 

4 Ottumwa, Iowa. The finance committee of the 
school district has approved a budget, providing for a 
reduction of $30,000 in school expenditures during the 
next year. A part of the saving will be effected by 
standardization of supplies, economies in insurance, and 
other economies to be effected. 

# Canton, Ohio. The school board has adopted a 
budget for the next school year, calling for an appro- 
priation of $1,400,000 for operating purposes. This is 
a reduction of $300,000 from the appropriation for 
last year, and $600,000 below that for the previous 
year. The total fund for all sources for operating ex- 


* 


x 


penses in 1933 is $361,656 under the fund of 1932, and 
$622,215 under the figure for 1931. 

4 Moline, Ill. The board of education has prepared 
a budget for the next year, calling for an expenditure 
of $564,000. The budget represents a reduction of 
$100,000, of which $40,000 will be effected by reduc- 
tions in teachers’ and janitors’ salaries. 


@ Lincoln, Nebr. The school board has adopted a 
budget for the year 1933, which calls for expenditures 
of approximately $1,834,500, or a decrease of $246,375 
from that of last year. In view of the present financial 
situation, no tax levy was made for the building fund, 
and the-$25,000 appropriation for capital outlay will 
be taken out of the surpluses. 


4 Columbus, Ohio. The board of education has 
adopted a tentative budget for 1933, calling for an ap- 
propriation of $5,409,202 for the operation of the city 
schools. The budget represents a difference of $398,214 
from the 1932 budget. A reduction of $418,962 from 
the 1932 appropriation for teachers’ salaries will be 
effected through recent salary adjustments calling for 
a 12-per-cent reduction in the salaries of all school em- 
ployees. 


PERSONAL NEWS NOTES 


¢ Mr. Loyal Durand has been elected president of 
the board of education at Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Du- 
rand, who succeeds Mr. Harry V. Meissner, completed 
his second six-year term in July, and had previously 
served a term as president. 

@ Mr. Robert W. Oelrich has been elected acting busi- 
ness manager of the board of education of Covington, 
Ky., to succeed W. A. Shore. Mr. Oelrich who was 
formerly secretary to the superintendent of schools, has 
been an employee of the board of education for the 
past twelve years. 

# Mr. Clarence Applegate has been appointed super- 
intendent of school buildings at Evansville, Ind. 

4 The school board at Bessemer, Ala., has reorgan- 
ized for the next year, with the election of Dr. W. C. 
Heap as president , Mr. J. W. LeccetT as vice-presi- 
dent, and Supt. J. E. BRYAN as secretary. 

4 Mr. J. J. Cowrrne, formerly principal of the high 
school at Mineral Springs, Ark., has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools, to succeed W. M. Dock. 

@ Mr. L. C. Taytor, of LaPorte City, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Radcliffe. 

¢ Cot. Tom Majors, who had been president of the 
state normal board for thirty years, died at his home in 
Peru, Nebr., on July 11, after a brief illness. Col. 


Dept. 4., HUNTINGTON, INDIANA a 


Canadian Plant, 72 to 76 Duchess Street, Toronto, Ontario 
Rocky Mountain Plant, 1429 18th St., Denver, Colorado 


HUNTINGTON 
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Majors was 91 years old. 


4 Supt. J. E. Bryan, of Bessemer, Ala., has been re- 
élected for the next school year. 


@# Mr. Cart J. Cartson has been appointed super- 
visor of buildings and grounds for the board of edu- 
cation at Fort Wayne, Ind. He succeeds H. J. Collier, 
Jr., who has served for the past twelve years. 


4 Mr. Joun D. Kuuns has been elected business 
manager for the board of education at Springfield, 
Ohio. 


4 Mr. A. R. Heurer has been reélected to the board 
of education at River Rouge, Mich., for a three-year 
period. Mr. Heurer has completed eighteen years of 
service on the board. 


4 Mr. Joun P. Butter has been elected president 
of the board of education at Madison, Wis., for a 
fourth consecutive term. Mr. Butler became president 
of the board in 1929, when he succeeded Prof. E. B. 
Skinner. 


# Sleepy Eye, Minn. Mr. Frank Scosie, president, 
and Mr. C. P. Cutting, member of the board, have be- 
come candidates for reélection to the board. Mr. Scobie 
has been a member of the board since 1917 and Mr. 
Cutting since 1905. 


4 Mr. H. M. Kenn and Mr. W. J. MacKenzie have 
been elected as new members of the board of education 
at Portland, Oreg. 


4 Mr. Lewis KELLNER and Mr. OLar CHRISTIENSEN 
have become new members of the board at Manitowoc, 
Wis. 

4 Mr. F. Z. Soete has been elected a member of the 
board of education at Middletown, N. Y. 


@ Mr. J. H. Littrerterp has become a member of 
the board of education at Tupper Lake, N. Y. 


@ Mr. Georce Garton has been reélected as secretary 
and business manager of the board of education at 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


4 Supr. Witt1am C. Moon, of Battle Creek, Mich., 
has been reélected for his sixth three-year term, and 
Mrs. Rowena Smith for her second three-year term. 

4 Mr. Joun Scuerr has been elected to the position 
of business manager of the board of education at 
Springfield, Ill. 

@ Mr. Ronert WALTER has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Fred Miller at Green Springs, Ohio. 

4 Mr. E. N. Vaucun has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Pocatello, Idaho. 
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IF TAXPAYERS COULD VOTE 


on School Supplies they would be unanimous in 
favor of Protecting their Investment in textbooks! 


Every School Board can Save Money 
by using 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


made of a 


Wear-resisting Leatherette Material 
Waterproof and Weatherproof 


Holden Covers make books Last Twice as Long and at the 
same time promote Health and Hygiene in the schoolroom. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


‘teachers’ an 





4 New standards for elementary-school teachers have 
been adopted by the Pennsylvania State Council of 
Education. Beginning September 1, requirements for 
elementary-school teaching in the state will be based 
upon four years of academic and professional training 
of college grade. Present graduates of four-year courses 
will receive certificates automatically to qualify them 
under the new standards. The action was taken to ef- 
fect a better balance in the number of teachers to be 
traded each year, and also to equalize teaching ability. 

# Syracuse, N. Y. The board of education has pro- 
posed the withholding of tenure of office in the case 
of 43 teachers eligible for permanent appointments, as 
a means of keeping down mandatory commitments and 
as an aid to reductions in the school budget. A number 
of leaves of absence and resignations are expected 
which will aid in keeping the faculty list at a mini- 
mum. 

4 Westfield, Mass. The school board has adopted 
new regulations requiring two years of experience for 
all teaching positions. High-school instructors must 
hold a B. A. degree, while elementary teachers must 
be graduates of a state normal or college. 

The teachers of Westfield, Mass., contributed a 
total of $2,500 to the relief of the local unemployed 
during the year 1931. This year they have volunteered 
as per cent deduction in salary to assist the municipal 
authorities in balancing the city budget. 

4 River Rouge, Mich. The teachers of the school 
staff have signed a ten months’ contract, without a 
thirty-day termination clause, and with a salary re- 
a of 20 per cent from that of the year of 1930- 


4 The Indiana State Board of Education has adopted 
hew regulations governing the training and licensing of 
teachers employed in the state. An important change 
in the regulations is that requiring twenty semester 
hours of additional credit for a first-grade teacher’s 
icense, or for a renewal of a second- or third-grade 
license, beginning with January 1, 1933. 

im New York, N. Y. A large group of unemployed 
eachers recently attended a meeting of the board of 
education where they presented a lengthy petition, pro- 
testing against the consolidation of classes and the re- 


trenchment program of the board. Dr. George J. Ryan, 
president of the board, who spoke to the group, ex- 
pressed his sympathy but pointed out that the failure 
to appoint more teachers was a matter of financial abi- 
lity. 

# Davenport, Iowa. Teachers on the school staff 
are allowed three days’ absence with pay, in the event 
of a death in the family, under a new rule of the 
school board. Formerly, ten days with pay were al- 
lowed. 

¢ Columbus, Ohio. The school board has adopted a 
new policy, which calls for the dismissal of either a 
husband or wife, in cases where both are employed in 
the schools. The rule affects eighteen married women 
and their husbands who are employed by the school 
board. 

4 Newark, N. J. The board of education has adopt- 
ed a resolution, reducing the salaries of school em- 
ployees from 1 to 15 per cent, for the fiscal year from 
July 1, 1932 to June 30, 1933. The action followed 
similar reductions for city employees and was passed 
over the objections of representatives of teachers’ 
groups. 

4 Knoxville, Tenn. A reduction in teachers’ salaries, 
in place of the elimination of pupil transportation, has 
been suggested to the school board by the Knox county 
property owners’ association. It was pointed out that 
several hundred pupils in Knox county would be de- 
prived of high-school education next fall, if the propo- 
sal of the school board is carried out. The proposal was 
an attempt to meet an anticipated reduction in the tax 
rate. 

4 Belleville, N. J. A local banking concern recently 
purchased $125,000 in 1932 tax-anticipation notes. The 
money will be used in paying teachers’ salaries which 
were long overdue. 

4 Atlanta, Ga. School teachers whose salaries were 
cut 16 per cent some time ago to help balance the 
budget, will suffer an additional reduction in the form 
of a payless vacation. The school board has ordered a 
two-week vacation without pay for employees receiv- 
ing a salary of $3,000 a year, and a proportionate vaca- 
tion for other employees. The plan will save $52,000, 
while an additional $48,000 will be saved through the 
elimination of a number of budget items. 

4 Hartford, Conn. The school board has adopted a 
revised salary schedule, providing for 10 per cent re- 
ductions in salary for all school employees, beginning 
with September. The action will save $81,000. 

4 Boston, Mass. The “one-two-three-day” plan of 
contributions for city relief work by the school staff 
recently urged by the school board will amount to 


Springfield, Massachusetts . 





nearly $1,000,000. The excellent response of the teach- 
ers to the voluntary-contribution plan has obviated 
the necessity of a reduction in salaries. 

4 The Washington State Board of Education has 
adopted new regulations governing the issuance of 
teachers’ certificates to graduates of educational insti- 
tutions outside of the state. The action was taken be- 
cause of an increasing oversupply of Washington-trained 
teachers. Under the ruling, no certificates will be issued 
to applicants from outside the state until they have ob- 
tained regular employment within the state. 

¢ Presidents, teachers, and other employees of the 
Wisconsin state teachers’ colleges will receive from 2 
to 8 1/3 per cent less in pay for the next school 
year than they have received for the past year, under 
a resolution adopted by the state board of normal 
regents fixing salaries on a new basis. The salary 
reductions will effect a saving of $95,000, or $1,417 
more than the savings quota fixed by the emergency 
board. In addition, the normal regents have cut $20,- 
000 from the appropriation for the operation of the 
teachers’ colleges and $5,400 from the capital funds 
appropriation, making a total reduction of $120,400. 

4 Salt Lake City, Utah. The school board has re- 
vised its salary schedule with a 10-per-cent reduction 
in salaries for all administrative officers and employees. 
Ten-per-cent reduction in teachers’ salaries were effect- 
ed last April. The reductions will result in a saving of 
$40,000 in the school budget. 

4 Milwaukee, Wis. A 10-per-cent reduction in pay 
for all city teachers has been proposed in a resolution 
presented to the school board. The reduction will ef- 
fect a saving of $644,014 a year on the basis of the 
number of employees on the March payroll. 

4 San Antonio, Tex. The school board has adopted 
a budget for the next school year, calling for an ap- 
propriation of $1,713,044 for school expenses during 
the year. The budget is a reduction of $982,922 below 
that of last year which called for $2,695,966 in ex- 
penditures. The budget provides $1,500,000 for teach- 
ers’ salaries, as compared with $2,421,240 for last year. 

4 Syracuse, N. Y. The board of education has pro- 
posed a reduction of $20,000 in the annual insurance 
budget for the next year. The reduction will affect 
largely the fireproof buildings where full insurance 
coverage is not necessary. 

4 Otsego, Mich. A new school building has recently 
been completed, at a cost of 80 per cent of the origi- 
nal estimate of cost. The building was erected without 
a general contractor, the architects serving as building 
agents of the school board. 
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Safe and Economical 
THE NEW FORD SCHOOL BUS 
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AFETY is the prime consideration in the New 
Ford School Bus. Laminated safety-glass is 
used in all windows, as well as in the windshield, to 


eliminate the greatest hazard of motor transporta- 


tion. A full-length exhaust pipe discharges engine 
fumes well to the rear. The heavy terne plate fuel 
tank is mounted beneath the body. The rigidity of 
the heavy curved steel body panels affords real pro- 
tection. The wide frame and new semi-elliptic rear 
springs give increased stability on curves and rough 
roads. The tightly fitted quarter-sawed floor is 
splinter-free. 

Added reliability of the brakes, with 465 1/8 
square inches of surface, gives the driver perfect 
control. Every major part of the chassis has been 
designed for heavy duty, to stand hard service day 
in and day out. 

Economy of operation is as marked as safety, 
and fits the new bus to the needs of the times, when 
the strictest care in expenditure of municipal 
funds is necessary. Whether the New Ford 
School Bus is operated by the municipality, 
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or by contract, its economy of fuel and oil, and its 
inexpensive maintenance make it an outstanding 
value. Never before has so little money bought such 
fine engineering, materials, and construction. 

New power and speed, as well as safety, have been 
built into the chassis. Refinements of design in the 
4-cylinder engine enable it to develop full 50 horse- 
power without sacrifice of fuel economy. New semi- 
elliptic rear springs permit maximum flexibility, for 
complete comfort, and provide increased support for 
the body and load. The new steering gear is excep- 
tionally easy, with 17 to 1 ratio affording instant 
control. The engine is rubber-mounted for smooth 
operation. The tubular steel front radius-rods are 
secured to the heavy main cross member through a 
rubber-insulated ball-and-socket joint, and bring 
new strength, safety and quietness. Standard equip- 
ment includes wide vision rear-view mirror, com- 
bination door opener and safety lock, pneumatic 
windshield wiper, and seating arrangement 
as illustrated. See your Ford dealer for full 
details. 
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Transportation for children 


Driver’s compartment of the New Ford School Bus, showing the positive 

door opening and locking device. Notice safety window in lower part 

of loading door, enabling driver to make certain that small children, 

standing outside, who might not be visible through upper window, are 

in the clear before opening the door. There is a door at the left for the 
driver’s convenience. 





Looking forward. Notice the complete road vision offered by wide 
windshield and door windows. The comfortably upholstered seats are 
covered with durable imitation leather of a grade that will stand the 
hard usage it inevitably will receive. The body is so sturdily built in 
every detail as to need practically no maintenance, an important factor 
in economy. Dependability of the chassis likewise is a factor in low-cost 
operation, and also protects operation schedules from interruption. 








Interior of New Ford School Bus. The seating arrangement shown accommodates 34 to 50 passengers and a driver. Total seating space 518 inches. 
Other seating plans are available to meet different requirements. Note safety door at the rear. The rigid roof assembly is insulated with Masonite. 
Nine fixed and six regulating windows assure ample light and ventilation. 
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The Influence of Roads on School Transportation and Consolidation 
Edgar L. Morphet, Professor of Education, Division of Field Studies, University of Alabama 


PART II. TECHNIQUES FOR 
STUDYING TRANSPORTA- 
TION ROUTES 


The first part of this article’ discussed the 
importance to school administrators and sur- 
veyors of some technique for studying the roads 
involved in any school-transportation program. 
A method for developing such a technique was 
suggested. In this concluding part, a technique 
developed by the author and several associates 
will be explained and its use in the study of 


school-transportation routes? will be briefly in- - 


dicated. 

Data which are essential to the study of 
routes included in any transportation route may 
be readily grouped under five headings: (1) 
the length and general character of the roads; 
(2) the specific hazards of the route; (3) the 
kinds of roads in the route; (4) the condition 
of the roads; (5) the status of the routes with 
respect to school transportation. 

In order to understand a transportation 
route, it is quite natural that its exact length 
be known and general information concerning 
it be available. The school is to be considered 
the beginning of each route in order to provide 
a uniform place from which distances are to be 
recorded. In any study of a transportation 
route that is already in use, or for a road that 
may be needed for transportation, it is neces- 
sary to clearly identify the route, to record the 
route, and tiip lengths, and to indicate the dis- 
tance from school to the place where the last 
pupil is discharged. 


Hazards on the Route 

A consecutive summary of the hazards on 
each transportation route forms naturally the 
second group of data in a study of any route. 
It is essential under this heading to record the 
kind, or nature, of each hazard encountered, 
the distance of the hazard from the school (the 
beginning of the route) to the nearest one- 
tenth mile, and a recommendation, or com- 
ment, to indicate how this hazard is to be ap- 
proached. 

The chief hazards of a physical nature are 
found to be blind curves, narrow bridges, un- 
guarded bridges, bridges with unsafe approach- 
es, bridges in need of repairs, bad culverts, 
deep ditches or washes along the road, fills that 
need guards, steep or slippery hills, bogs or 
mudholes, dangerous ravines, ‘slippery places, 
unbridged streams, railroad crossings, and high- 
way crossings or entrances. 

In order that a proper notation of the ser- 
iousness Of each of these hazards may be made, 
a code may be used to describe the kind or 
nature of the hazard (See Fig. 1). This will 
enable the: person who is riding over the route 
and making a study of it to make almost in- 
stant notations that are both accurate and eas- 
ily read at a future date. To illustrate: “A” 
may represent a blind curve, “B” a narrow 
bridge, “F” a fill, etc. The number (1) may be 
used to indicate a hazard which should be re- 
moved immediately; (2) should be used to in- 
dicate its rerfioyal in the near future, and (3) 
to indicate one which is not practicable to re- 
move. Suppose, for example, a blind curve is the 
first hazard encountered 2 1/10 miles from the 
school building and one that is caused by a very 
high bank that could not be removed without 
excessive expenditure. This hazard could read- 
ily be recorded as “A — 2. 1 — 3.” Interpreting 





1ScHoot BoarD JOURNAL, June, 1932, p. 53. 


2The Mort-Harman-Morphet School-Transportation Route Sur- 
vey Forms, by Paul R. Mort, A. F. Harman, and Edgar L. 
Morphet, published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City, 1930. 


this will readily be understood to mean a blind 
curve 2 1/10 miles from a school building 
which requires extra care and caution on the 
part of the driver because it is not readily re- 
movable. 

Kinds of Road Surfaces 


This record, or summary, of specific hazards 
on the route has the immediate purpose of en- 
abling the school authorities to understand ex- 
actly the situation at all times and to be pre- 
pared to codperate with the road-building 
authorities of a county for the improvement of 
the situation. On almost every route there will 
be certain places where the drivers must be in- 


TRANSPORTATION 
CON ok esgic cares CHBCKOE BY. ccisiccc ssc WAG 008% 
I. THE ROUTE 
Re CUO 666054 (Sehool) To........ (Terminus) 


2. FOC tAs, ROO TG oicnkisiesassinessasecs 

C. Length of trip (to nearest one-tenth mile)...... 

1. Distance from school to home of last pupil.... 

2. Additional distance traveled by bus on trip... 
(Total trip, ‘“C,” equals 1 plus 2) 

D. Number of bus or route 

E. Name of driver 


ee ee) 


F. Check here if route is run in reverse order...... 
II. CLASS OR KIND OF ROAD 


From To 
< PROP GUPIROEE 6k ciiccccs a re eee ee 
PORNO ER ONIN 45 cacnwad. <2oseu 000084 Nawoees 
. Sand, clay or top soil 
EE aig L Serkcs KOR SR Saas See ONe MER 
if MIE eC red bh44d), RAGE SAN Basan 


*If State Highway, check in this column. 


III. CONDITION OF ROAD 

Pic IE dni kas edad weeds does seasee 
(Broad and well-surfaced) 

i EE Oh Gee Pius tx Saal RRS, Hepes 
(Less than sixteen feet) 

C. Rough and bumpy 

D. Needs surfacing 
(Very muddy or slick and treacherous at times) 


IV. CONSECUTIVE SUMMARY OF HAZARDS 


Kind or Nature Distancefrom Recommenda- 
of Hazard** Beginning tions and Com- 
ments*** 


ee 
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POCBE OO Oe. CCCCASD SUCCES £44445 
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Cc 
$4446 6448456498 
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**The following key or guide may be used in de- 
scribing the kind or nature of hazard: 
A. Blind Curves G. Needs Gravel 


B-1. Narrow Bridge H. Dangerous Hill 

B-2. Unguarded Bridge M. Bog or Mud Hole 
B-3. Unsafe Approach R. Dangerous Ravine 
B-4. Needs Repairs U. S. Unbridge Stream 
C. Bad Culvert T. Right-Angle Turn 


D. Deep Ditch or Wash X. Railroad Crossing 

F. Unguarded Fill Y. Highway Crossing 

***Key for Recommendations: 

1. Urgent — Should be remedied at once. 

2. Should be remedied as soon as practical. 

3. Driver should be instructed to use extra care and 
caution. 


. SUMMARY: STATUS WITH REGARD TO 
TRANSPORTATION 


. Well adapted in present condition............. 
oe ee Le erereer reer re 
. Impassable after prolonged rains.............. 
, THORCMOTORS BIGET ONY TOM. c cc scicccsssccccss 
. Could be well adapted by changes indicated un- 

Ce A Ek errr err Tree rere 
Se Ss eer rrr reer rere ree 
. Totally unsuited for transportation............ 
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Fig. 1. Form used by the Alabama State Department, ab- 
stracted from the Mort, Harman and Morphet Survey Forms. 
Copyright, 1930. 
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structed to use extra care and to take every pos- 
sible precaution. There will also be a few places 
which are so dangerous that they should have 
attention at once. This important information 
should be in the hands of the board of educa- 
tion and of the other school authorities who 
have charge in any way of the school transpor- 
tation routes. , 

A third element in a study of school routes 
is the class, or kind, of roads covered by the 
routes. The fivefold classification used by a 
number of state highway departments is the 
simplest plan for distinguishing the exact char- 
acter of roads as (1) hard surfaced, (2) gravel, 
stone, or chert, (3) sand, clay, or top soil, (4) 
graded, (5) unimproved. In studying the route 
it is desirable that speedometer readings be 
taken at the beginning and end of each road on 
the route so that the number of miles of each 
kind of road surfacing may readily be deter- 
mined and recorded. 

A fourth type of information to be recorded 
deals with the condition of the roads. Roads 
may be listed as (1) satisfactory — broad, well 
surfaced, and well graded; (2) roads which 
need working — rough and bumpy; (3) nar- 
row —less than 16 ft. wide; (4) slippery, or 
treacherous after rains; otherwise fair. It is, of 
course, possible for a road to be narrow and 
slippery, or even rough, narrow, and slippery. 
Any record which is made should provide for 
speedometer readings and total so that the total 
mileage and the exact location of the rough, 


narrow, and slippery parts of the road may 
readily be identified. 


Judgment of School Authorities 


Finally, a study of roads and routes should 
provide for a definite judgment on the part of 
the person who is making the study. Judg- 
ments, of course, are based on the information 
regarding the route actually recorded by the 
person who has traveled over the road and who 
has made careful observations. A route, or anv 
part of it, may be classified as: 

1. Satisfactory —that is, well adapted to 
transportation in present condition; 

2. Fair —that is, passable at all times but 
in need of improvement; 

3. A passable road, which is dangerous be- 
cause of numerous hazards; 

4. Slippery and dangerous after rains, other- 
wise fair; 

5. Impassable after prolonged rains; 

6. Unsuited at present for school transporta- 
tion, but of such a character that certain serious 
hazards must be removed; 

7.. Totally unsuited to transportation without 
very material changes and improvements. 

This technique for securing information and 
determining the status of school transportation 
routes may be recommended for use to anyone 
who is connected in any way with the admin- 
istration or supervision of school transportation. 
It provides information that should be consid- 
ered absolutely essential to the successful ad- 
ministration of any transportation system. In 
planning and maintaining the routes, guess- 
work is reduced to a minimum and accurate in- 
formation is made readily available. 

Such information as this should be secured 
in a systematic way for each actual, or poten- 
tial, transportation route by the principal, or 
superintendent, of each school to which pupils 
are transported and by the county superin- 
tendent of schools. There are four major rea- 
sons why the securing of proper information is 
of outstanding importance. 

(Concluded on Page 66) 
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tunity because 


@ Educators—School Officials—Parent 
Teacher Organizations—parents them- 
selves and public spirited citizens as well 
should face educational problems today 
with a unified purpose: The schools must 
progress, must offer ever better standards 
in education—and at the same time insti- 
tute economies enabling practical opera- 
tion within available budgets and with 
diminished incomes. 


It is possible to undertake a moderniz- 
ing program in connection with old or 
obsolete schools without special finan- 
cing or costly expenditure. Many able 
educators have practical plans for obtain- 
ing the modern seating essential to pro- 
gressive, efficient education that can be 
put into effect economically. Through 
businesslike, conservative, and proved 


For Your Reseating Program—Investigate 
American Universal Desks—Now! 


Children should not pay the penal- 
ty of lessened educational oppor- 
of economic ills 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


A MESSAGE TO 
SCHOOL EXECLITIVES 


procedure, new classroom seating so es- 
sential to modern teaching methods can 
be installed in present buildings without 
cost consciousness to the community. 


New seats that make it easy and natural 
to sit erect, that safeguard health by pro- 
tecting vital organs from being cramped 
and crowded—that induce correct pos- 
ture habits which endure for life—seats 
that make for modern schools until new 
buildings can be conveniently under- 
taken. 


For example, many school superinten- 
dents have followed a plan which, with 
some variation, dependent on local con- 
ditions, operates along these lines: 

In their budgets, they always carry an 

item for New Developments. A portion of 

that appropriation . . . varying from 40% 
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to 50% is applied to a program of RE- 
SEATING. In that way, each year a num- 
ber of rooms are brought up to the most 
efficient standard ... each year some of the 
classrooms are made new. Thus, for a 
relatively small annual’ expenditure in 
comparison to the total cost of education, 
they are enabled to give pupils seatin 
that is posturally correct and a definite aid 
to their health and efficiency. 


Modern classrooms pay large returns in 
teaching efficiency and educational econ- 
omy. Superintendents, principals, teach- 
ers—or any others who may be interested 
—are invited to write us (or use coupon) 
concerning modern seating and practical 
plans for replacing obsolete seating. 





When you reseat your classrooms—one room or every room—be sure you obtain 
the greatest VALUE for your appropriation. Install seating that is recognized for 
its contribution to pupil health and efficiency as well as a quality product from every 
viewpoint of the workmanship and materials employed in its construction. 


The American Universal Desk is scientifically designed to induce good posture— 
to make erect sitting natural and comfortable—to prevent slumping which crowds 
vital organs. It has features that definitely assist in sight conservation—and other 
important improvements for the physical and mental welfare of the student. Years 


; apres and scientific research are behind it. The detailed facts are yours for 
the asking. 


a» 8 & 
Free Classroom Posture Poster and 
Authoritative Seating Booklets... 


(They contain no advertising) 


Send the coupon . . . and we will mail you free a three-color 
posture poster, size 1714x 25 inches which shows children 
why they should sit erect. Teachers, principals or superinten- 
dents will be supplied with a poster for each classroom on request. With them, too, 
any of the following authoritative, instructive and interesting booklets: “Essentials 
of Hygienic Seating”, which shows what constitutes good and bad posture, the 
relation of seating to posture, adjustment of seats, desks, and lighting and seating 
arrangements... “Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating’’, covering the essen- 
tials of good seating and the grade distribution of school desk sizes .. . “The Rela- 
tion of Posture to Tuberculosis” ...““The Buying of School Equipment” ...and “Forty 
Years of School Seating’. Please use the coupon indicating the booklets you wish. 





American Seating 





| GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 


Specialists competent to counsel will 
carefully analyze conditions and submit 
plans found effective elsewhere. For the 
sake of the pupils in your care, modernize 
your school where it means most to them 
and costs least to the community. 


Makers of Dependable Seating for 
Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


Please send me, without obligation, full details on how our classrooms 
can be economically RESEATED within the limit of our budget. Also, send 
me FREE, a copy of your Posture Poster and copies of the booklets checked. 





} Name...-....- cbs eeeeebbad ENE ahNeneaecendpaneesacesNes : 


| Address neeee whecanuaheuse dteuvas 
OS ls 5440 cccnnedneesesecacwacsadanacs . © ) Number of Classrooms 


1 (Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 
| ( ) Essentials of Hygienic cans 


) The Relation of Posture to Tuberculosis 


( ) Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating 
) The Buying of School Equipment (  ) Forty Years of School Seating 


acinar 
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* (Concluded from Page 64) 

Planning the Transportation Routes 

1. The transportation program should be 
projected for a number of years in advance of 
actual progress. Satisfactory consolidation can- 
not just “grow”; it must be planned just as any 
satisfactory school-building program must be 
planned. That means that the probable trans- 
portation routes must be planned for some time 
before vehicles actually start to carry children 
over them. 

The securing of complete and accurate in- 
formation concerning each road likely to be 
needed in the projected transportation program 
will enable the school officials to call the atten- 
tion of the local or county road officials to the 
school needs. Such concrete information will 
provide the basis for the codperation between 
the two sets of officials, that is so essential to 
any successful program. This certainly is a 
needed step in putting any consolidation pro- 
gram on a sound basis. 

2. The use of this technique for securing in- 
formation regarding transportation routes will 
enable the school officials to issue better in- 
structions to each of the bus drivers. It will 
help to make each driver more conscious of the 
hazards along his route, will serve to make him 
more cautious, and should secure his interest 
and codperation in getting the hazards removed 
where possible. 

3. The fact that the school officials have def- 
inite information concerning each hazard on 
each route will enable them to present con- 
cretely to the proper road officials the current 
needs for the improvement of roads already 
used. This should tend to replace neglect with 
action and should provide the basis for an in- 
telligent codperative maintenance program. 

4. The fact that there is a standard system 
for collecting information, that the bus drivers 
are made conscious of hazards, and that there 
is a codperative program for the removal of the 
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Will eventually mean reduced prices. 
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MAINTENANCE -«* QUALITY--- 


By insisting on furniture that has inbuilt 


qualities of comfort, rigidity and strength, the school official recognizes the 
saving in replacements and repairs and is in reality purchasing seating at lower 


prices per sitting per year. 


These qualities have always been preserved in Peabody classroom and 
auditorium seating. This accounts for its popularity in school systems, large and 


small, throughout the country. 


Write for a catalog or information on your seating problems. 


The Peabody Seating Company 


North Manchester, 


hazards, should imply that the lives and welfare 
of the children are better safeguarded than 
where there is no such system. The welfare of 
the transported children is the prime interest 
of every school official. 


Personal Newsof. 


tf chool Officials 


@ Dr. Cart Russet. Fisu, for 32 years a member of 
the faculty of the University of Wisconsin, and a well- 
known instructor in the field of American history, died 
at his home in Madison, on July 10, after a few days’ 
illness of pneumonia. Dr. Fish held a bachelor’s degree 
from Brown University, also a master’s and doctor’s 
degree from Harvard. He had taught summer classes 
at Harvard, Washington, and Stanford Universities, 
and was continuously a member of the faculty up to 
the time of his death. 

4 Supt. W. H. Rice, of London, Ohio, has been re- 
élected for a four-year term. 

#4 Mr. E. M. Cremenson, of Akron, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Cumberland. 

4 Supr. E. J. HumMMEt, of Beverly Hills, Calif., has 
been reélected for a term of four years. 

# Mr. G. C. Woops, of Pullman, Wash., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Outlook. 

4 Supt. W. H. Rice, of London, Ohio, has been re- 
élected for another four-year term. 

# Mr. N. J. Quicxstap has assumed his duties as 
superintendent of schools at Royal Oak, Mich., suc- 
ceeding Frank Hendry. 

@ Mr. Artie W. Foxwortuy, of Mt. Auburn, Ind., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Westport, 
succeeding Dewey Manuel. 

4 Mr. A. C. Stitt, of Ann Arbor, Mich., and former- 
ly at Portland, died at Ann Arbor on June 21, after 
a long illness. Mr. Stitt was superintendent at Port- 
land for four years before going to Ann Arbor. 

# Mr. E. F. Smirn has been reélected as superin- 
tendent of schools at Columbus Grove, Ohio. 

4 Mr. F. J. Taytor, of Beverly, Ohio, has been elect- 
ed superintendent of schools at Marietta. 

4 Supt. H. L. Bates, of Jackson, Ohio, has been re- 
élected for another year. 

4 Mr. Dewey MANUEL, superintendent of schools at 
Westport, Ind., for thirteen years has accepted the su- 
perintendency at Edinburg. 


Established 1903 


Indiana 


PANAMA 





¢ Supr. A. McDonatp, of River Rouge, Mich., has 
been reélected for a new three-year term. Mr. Mc- 
Donald has completed twenty-three years of service in 
the schools. 

¢ Dr. Witt1am J. Cooper, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, has gone to Europe to make an 
official study of the foreign systems of education and 
to represent the United States Office of Education at 
several educational conferences. Dr. Cooper is visiting 
France, the British Isles, Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
— Germany, Switzerland, Austria, and Czechoslo- 
vakla. 

In London, Dr. Cooper will attend the Conference 
on Secondary Education, and at Nice he will repre- 
sent the United States at the Conference on Progres- 
sive Education. It is expected that Dr. Cooper will not 
return until the end of September. 

4 Supt. Cuester D. Stites, of Westfield, Mass., has 
been reélected for another school year. 

@ Supt. A. L. THRELKELD, of Denver, Colorado, has 
recently been awarded the honorary degree of doctor 
of education by the University of Colorado. The doc- 
tor of laws degree was given to Mr. Threlkeld in 1930. 

@ Mr. H. B. Srvon, of Norfolk, Nebr., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Geneva, to suc- 
ceed Leslie Devoe. 

4 Mr. Ricuarp E. Wurrt has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Woodstock, Ohio. 

4 Supt. A. E. Secrist, of Sinking Spring, Ohio, re- 
cently received the master’s degree in education at the 
commencement exercises in the University of Cincin- 
nati. 

# Mr. R. S. Bracksurn, of Barden, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Oak Hill. 

¢ Supr. Grorce N. Cutzp, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
has been reélected for a new two-year term. Mr. Child 
is entering upon his sixth term as superintendent. 

4 Supr. L. A. Petersen of Logan, Utah, has been 
reélected for a fourth consecutive term. 

@ Mr. H. B. Srwon, of Norfolk, Nebr., has been elect- 
ed superintendent of schools at Geneva. 

4 Supt. E. F. Smirn, of Columbus Grove, Ohio, has 
been reélected for another year. 

4 Mr. Watrter E. Jonnson has been elected presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis board of education to succ 
Mr. Lowell E. Jepson. 

4 Mr. P. D. Mortey has been reélected as secretary 
of the board of education for a twentieth term. 

4 Mr. Greorce Coox has been elected president of 
the board of education at Kenosha, Wis. Mr. Cook 
who succeeds L. W. Powell, has been a member 0 
the board for 8 years, his service dating back to 1922. 
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There is still time before school opens! 


Prace Your Orver NOW. 


KIMBALL has perfected an organization that is second to none and a 


product that ranks with the best. 


We have made a specialty of quick service. 
prepared to handle your last minute orders before the opening of school. 
Order NOW and your installation will be completed before school starts. 


As a result, we are fully 





Kimball Laboratory Furniture combines higher utility value, at 
better purchasing price. 


No. 9565— 
Cabinet And Supply Case 


IMBAL 


306 South Wabash Avenue 
A. E. Kaltenbrun, Director 


BUILT LABORATORY AND 
VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 


The large, cloth-bound Kimball ‘Laboratory and Vocational 
Furniture’ catalog will be of great assistance to you, both in specifi- 
ing the exact equipment that you want and in planning a new or re- 
vised layout for your department. 


Sent free on request. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Established 1857 
Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 
Eastern Sales Offices 
489-5th Ave. 


of Sales. New York City. 
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PROGRESS IN THE JERSEY CITY SCHOOLS 


A continuous program of curriculum revision has 
been undertaken at Jersey City, N. J., during the 
past few months, under the direction of Supt. James 
Nugent. The work is carried on by members of the 
supervisory staff. Up to the present time, courses 
in elementary English, music, first-year algebra, 
business training, commercial geography, and high- 
school English have been completed. Other courses 
to be completed at a later date are geography, his- 
tory, and civics, business arithmetic, general science, 
and industrial mathematics. 

A system of student advisers has been established 
in each of the junior and senior high schools. Two 
advisers, a man and a woman, are assigned to the 
work in each of the schools. 

The A. Harry Moore School for Crippled Chil- 
dren, which was opened last September, is doing a 
fine piece of work for handicapped children. The 
school is a model in arrangement and equipment 
and offers work in manual training, domestic 
science, and special shopwork. A staff of five teach- 
ers conduct regular school instruction in the homes 
of pupils who are temporarily or permanently in- 
capacitated. Two teachers are also assigned to the 
Jersey City Medical Center for the instruction of 
children during their stay in the hospital. 

In addition to these facilities, the school system 
maintains a department of research and publicity, 
which has charge of the preparation of special 
reports and takes care of newspaper publicity. A 
department of special service acts as a coordinating 
department in combining the work of the attend- 
ance and social-service branches. A staff of visiting 
teachers carries on special investigations of condi- 
tions as revealed by the attendance officers and 
handles all problems referred to it by these officers. 
The department makes use of all special classes in 
the city, handles school as well as juvenile cases, 


and cooperates regularly with the Hudson county 
juvenile court. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE YEAR IN 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


The school board of Knoxville, Tenn., has recently 
issued a statement showing the accomplishments of 
the schools during the past year. During the year the 
regular salary schedule was maintained without a cut, 
although salaries were cut the previous year. Approxi- 
mately $30,000 was saved on a budget already reduced 
$132,000 from last year. 

The school board purchased a site and erected a new 
school without the issuance of school bonds. 

Free summer schools were established for the first 
time this summer. 

All seventh-grade classes were transferred to four 
selected schools to prevent overcrowding in the junior 
high schools, to obviate traffic risks, and to save car- 
fare for the pupils. 

As system of codperative teaching was introduced 
with one position shared by two beginners, offering 
training to apprentice teachers without the overtaxing 
of strength which occurs with the usual beginner. 

The board prepared and issued a complete inventory 
of insurance on school property, which showed that 
some of the schools were overinsured, some were not 
insured, and others were underinsured. 

The board was able to obtain the free services of 
architects and contractors for a study of the building 
needs of the city schools. The cost of such a survey by 
outside experts would have reached several thousand 
dollars. 

In connection with school-board affairs, a plan was 
introduced providing that each member be given an 
advance outline of the several matters to be taken up 
at the next board meeting. With the aid of the outline, 
each member is given ample time to think over prob- 
lems in advance and to apply for necessary data before 
coming to the meetings. 


HIGH SCHOOLS ENROLL HALF OF YOUTH 
OF THE COUNTRY 


Fifty per cent of the youth of high-school age are 
now in high-school, as compared with 4 per cent in 1890, 
according to a recent statement of the U. S. Office of 
Education, published in a late issue of the United 
States Daily. The study, conducted by Dr. Leonard V. 
Koos, of the University of Chicago, was provided by 
Congress and extended over a period of three years. 

Dr. Koos maintained that the present proportion of 


enrollment in high schools has never been equaled in 
any other period or any other country, and the “pour- 
ing in” may be assumed to indicate that rapidly in- 
creasing proportion of children from what are termed 
the lower economic levels are being given opportuni- 
ties of education at the secondary level. 

Foreign languages and mathematics are on the wane 
as high-school studies, according to Dr. Koos, and phy- 
sical education and the practical arts are coming to 
the front. The pupils of today have ten times as long a 
list of studies from which to choose as did their fathers 
and the development of libraries in schools is an out- 
standing evidence of advancement in high-school edu- 
cation. 

Preparation for college, the high-school goal in years 
past, is being displaced by an educational program 
looking forward to complete living while in school and 
after school days are over, said Dr. Koos. 


COUNTIES LIABLE FOR TRUANCY SERVICE 


County boards of education in Missouri are liable 
for the salaries of attendance officers for services ren- 
dered to city boards of education where no regular at- 
tendance officer is employed. The Missouri State Su- 
preme Court recently upheld the validity of the state 
law requiring county boards of education to provide 
a truancy officer to city school districts and ordered 
Phelps county to pay the salary of Mr. S. R. Bowman 
for services rendered in Rolla and St. James. 

The case of Bowman v. Phelps County arose in 
November, 1929, when Judge S. R. Bowman, Phelps 
county truant officer, brought suit to recover payment 
for services. The county court had refused for eight 
months to pay the salary although the board of edu- 
cation of Rolla and the superintendents of Rolla and 
St. James had appeared contending that the position 
of the court was unjustifiable. The circuit court de- 
cided against Mr. Bowman, on the ground that the 
county is not liable for services rendered to a local 
city school district. This position has now been reversed 
by the Supreme Court. 


SCHOOLS HELPING IN UNEMPLOYMENT 


What are the schools doing to help out in the un- 
employment emergency? A recent study made by the 
U. S. Office of Education in large and small cities of 
the country, and summarized by Mr. W. D. Boutwell 
in the New York Times, discloses that the school sys- 
tems have marshaled their forces to meet the unusu 
conditions produced by the depression. The schools are 


adapting their programs to the needs of the moment 
(Concluded on Page 70) 
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H-W MOVABLE H-W MOVABLE 
TABLET ARM CHAIR CHAIR DESK 
( with drawer ) 


( without drawer ) 


H-W MOVABLE CHAIR DESK 
(with wood drawer) 


modern ‘ eating 
FOR MODERN SCHOOLS 


HEY WOOD-WAKEFIELD SCHOOL SEATING is Practical, Attractive 
and Economical. The Movable Desk and Tablet Arm Chair units shown 
above are compact and especially adapted to flexible classroom arrange- 
ment. They are particularly suited to study hall use. 


The H-W Movable Desk has a generous size solid wood top which is securely attached to the heavy gauge 
steel frame. This top is made of solid wood instead of veneer as a precaution against marring and 
chipping. The floating arm principle is a distinctive feature which induces correct sitting posture, 
because the writing surface is directly in front of the student. The rigid shelf support is curved out 
to permit more leg freedom, and encourage correct, comfortable sitting posture. 


These seating units may be furnished with or without a storage drawer, which fits snugly under 
the seat. 


Your nearest H-W Sales office will be pleased to demonstrate this or any other type of practical 
school seating. 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 


eens He 174 PORTLAND STREET, BOSTON, MASS. cient die 
Burrato, N. Y. Houston, TExAs OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. San ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Cuicaco, IL. Los ANGELES, CALIF. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. San Francisco, CALir. 
Daas, Texas New York, N. Y. PittspurcH, Pa. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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MODEL 501 
30x72” Size 


SAMSON CAFETERIA TABLES | 


Neat — Attractive in appearance — Durable — at the 
same time Quiet and Sanitary. These are just a few 
of the qualities of Samson Cafeteria Tables with in- 
laid Linoleum tops, and Chairs to match. 


Designed in Tapered—Turned—or French Provincial 
Leg styles — Sizes suitable for every need, and Fin- 
ishes to match the woodwork of the room in which 


they are to be used. 


Other styles are available with plywood, or with stain- 


less porcelain tops. 


Write for complete, detailed information on 
Samson Cafeteria Tables, also Samson School 


and Office Tables. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Nappanee 


Ant 





Indiana Bleachers 


Building 
|| BUDGETS 


| The reduction of building budgets . . 
| economic trend . . 
new buildings... MINTER PERMANENT — Yet Portable 
school buildings will help you adjust your building budget ... 
Write today for details, prices and sizes. 


MINTER HOMES CORP. 


School Department 






. due to today’s 
. requires extreme care in the acquiring of 


Huntington, W. Va. 


Gyms Auditoriums Buildings 





(Concluded from Page 68) 


despite severe reductions in funds for regular services 
and increases in the teaching load. 

Jobless high-school graduates have been welcomed 
back to school for advanced training. Preference at 
employment offices to men with families has created 
a new class of boy tramps. One town in the southwest 
reported that more young unemployed men than the 
entire population had passed through the town in a 
single day. 

High schools throughout the country have opened 
their doors to unemployed graduates of last year. Min- 
neapolis had 500, Lansing, Mich., 200, and Jamestown, 
N. Y., 100. Superintendents have indicated that they 
will continue the present open-door policy next year 
and expect larger postgraduate enrollments. 


STANDARDIZE FOOD SUPPLIES 


The board of education at Pittsburgh, Pa., has re- 
cently standardized the purchase of food supplies for 
the school lunchrooms. Mr. Charles L. Jones, a local 
expert, has been employed for the purpose of systema- 
tizing the purchase and standardizing the quality and 
quantity of the purchases. It is believed that consider- 
able economies will be effected. 


CINCINNATI ADOPTS RULES FOR LEAVE 
OF ABSENCE 


The board of education of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
adopted a recommendation of Supt. Edward D. Rob- 
erts governing leaves of absence for teachers. A leave 
of absence will be granted to teachers for purposes of 
study, ill health, or home duties, due to illness in the 
family or motherhood. In the latter case, the absence 
must extend over a full calendar year from the time 
of its beginning. 

All other reasons, including marriage and removal 
from the city will not be accepted as a basis for a 
leave of absence, but call for resignation in each in- 
stance. The granting of a leave of absence for the 
reasons stated must be based upon a definite state- 
ment of the teacher that he or she plans to return 
to service in the schools upon the expiration of the 
leave. 

Extension of the leave beyond 1 year must be based 
upon specific reasons in each instance, such as the 
completion of a program of study leading to a degree, 
or the continued illness of the teacher, or of some 
member of the family. Extension beyond the second 
successive year will be definitely determined after spe- 
cific consideration of each instance by the board. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES 


¢ Supt. H. H. Rigg, of Otsego, Mich., has taken a 
number of movies of various school activities, including 
fire drills, playground activities, and other affairs. The 
movies will be shown to parent groups at ‘various 
meetings during the next school year. 

# Augusta, Ark. The school board has adopted a 
plan, providing for 7 months of free school next year, 
and 2 months of tuition. The opening of the schools 
was made possible through a drastic reduction in 
salaries. 

¢ Superior, Wis. A movement has been started 
toward quantity buying of fuel for all city and county 
institutions to effect a substantial saving in fuel costs. 
The movement is the result of economy suggestions 
brought out in meetings of committees of various gov- 
erning bodies. 

4 The special committees appointed by the Ken- 
tucky Education Commission to study problems of 
public education in the state have been assigned their 
work and are now functioning. The plan provides for 
an appraisement and evaluation of the public educa- 
tion program in the direction of economy, and also 
recommendations looking toward a reorganization of 
the state’s school program to increase the efficiency and 
to equalize the benefits of public education. Mr. James 
H. Richmond, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, is general chairman of the commission directing 
the work of the committees. 

4 The school board of Clarksdale, Miss., has recently 
changed its policy with reference to the employment 
of married teachers. Married women now in the service 
will be continued as long as their work is satisfactory. 
Teachers who marry during the school year may con- 
tinue to the end of the term for which they have 
contracts provided the superintendent of schools and 
the board of education give their consent. The new 
rules and contract provide that marriage automatically 
vacates a teacher’s position in 30 days. Teachers who 
marry while in service are not eligible for reélection. 

The entire school faculty accepted a 20-per-cent 
reduction in salaries for the school year 1931-32 even 
though this was not provided in their contracts. The 
board of education, however, in writing the new con- 
tracts for 1932-33 added 5 per cent of the former 
salaries so that the actual amounts to be received by 
the teachers will be 85 per cent of the 1931-32 salaries 
before the reduction was accepted. 

4 The Dallas, Tex., board of education has voted 
to cut the pay of all the teachers and other members 
of the city school svstem 14 per cent, provided they 
have received more than $100 a month. All employees 


making $100 or less, including janitors, lunchroom 
assistants and others, will take a 9-per-cent cut, effec- 
tive at the opening of school in September. 

Alex. W. Spence, president of the board, has ex- 
plained that the state per-capita appropriation has 
already been set at $1.50 lower than the $17.50 allot- 
ment of last year. The city anticipates a sharp de- 
crease in city taxes and the board is forced, therefore, 
to adjust expenses to decreased revenues. 

The automatic increases in teachers’ salaries, coming 
from credits achieved through advanced study, will 
be cut 50 per cent. In adopting the resolution the board 
also went on record that if anticipated revenues fail 
to come up to present prospects, they may be forced 
to another cut in salaries next February. 

¢ The Manhattan, Kans., school board has adopted 
a budget of $200,749.09 for the school year 1932-33. 
The tax levy will be fixed at 14.5 mills, a reduction of 
one mill. 


FINANCING KENTUCKY SCHOOLS 


State Supt. James H. Richmond, of Kentucky, has 
recently announced a per capita of $7 as the pro rata 
share of the school fund to which each school child 
is entitled. The per capita is based on an estimated 
census of $4,882,556, plus the balance in the school 
fund of $207,470 on June 30. 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals recently rendered 
a decision unfavorable to the state equalization-fund 
suit. The equalization-fund law had been passed by 
the state legislature as a means of correcting some of 
the inequalities in educational opportunities in the 
state, but the highest court decided it was unconstl- 
tutional. 

It has now become necessary to take other steps 
to provide for a state-wide school tax sufficient to 
guarantee a standard school in every section of the 
state. Such a tax would not necessarily require an 
increase in the total revenue now accruing to the 
state’s public schools, but it would mean a realloca- 
tion of these revenues. The tax would relieve many 
school districts from the necessity of levying maximum 
local school taxes, provided that their school needs 
required them and their constituencies authorized them. 
Such a policy would call for broader powers of supéet- 
vision and administration on the part of the state m 
the direction of increased support of the schools. 

It is recognized that in many sections of Kentucky, 
school support is seriously inadequate, even if the 
maximum tax rate is levied. In other sections, ample 
revenues are provided with only a moderate tax. Su 
a policy of discrimination should not be tolerated. 
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How 


School noise comes under the heading of a nec- and cafeterias, gymnasiums and assembly halls, 
essary evil—and what an evil it is, disturbing and music and manual training rooms. 

interrupting study, recitation and lecture periods 
every day, constantly interfering with clear speech 
and good hearing. 








TO SUBDUE THE NOISE THAT 
RUINS CONCENTRATION . . 





Gone are noise distraction and irritation when 
Acousti-Celotex is applied to the ceiling. In their 
. place are better hearing, more concentrated atten- 
Acousti-Celotex sound absorbing tiles subdue tion, better teaching and learning, because noise 
and reduce school noise in an efficient, eco- is deadened and minimized. 

nomical manner. Acousti-Celotex provides 
complete permanence in sound quieting, because 
repeated painting does not impair its efficiency. 
It is easy to clean and has no extra mainte- 


Acousti-Celotex applies equally well to old and 
new buildings, requiring no structural alteration 
or change in architect’s plans. A complete analysis 
of your acoustical problems will be made with- 


ee Soe out obligation or expense to school board or archi- 
School authorities everywhere are using Acousti- tect. Write The Acousti-Celotex Service Bureau, 
Celotex in study and recitation rooms, corridors 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


It- 
le- 
re, 







has @ Acousts-Celotex sound absorbing tiles are ap- 
oy blied to the ceiling of the Orchestra Room of Coper- 
iil nicus High School, Hamtramck, Mich. Architect, 


ted B.C. Wetzel Co. 
ool 


@ Gymnasium, Norwood Junior High 
School, Norwood, Mass. Wm. G. Upham, 
Architect. Acousti-Celotex is used to subdue 
the noise that activities in this department 
normally create. 





red 
und 


- of 
the 
sti- 


feps 
to @ It is easier to concentrate in the audito- 
the rium of the Harrison Avenue Grade School, 
an Mamaroneck, N. Y., because Acousti-Celotex 
the sound absorbing tiles clarify the words of 

yca- the speaker. 

any 

1umM 

eeds 


em. PAINTABLE PERMANENT Acousti-Celotex Cane Fibre Tile 


ein COUSTI-1 ELOTEX « ¢9 = Acousti-Celotex Mineral Fibre Tile @ 


Kalite Sound Absorbing Plaster 


Acoustical Products for every Purpose 








cky, TRADE MARK REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
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nple Write for full information 
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New! “Hallowell” 


School Chairs 
of Steel 


The “Hallowell” School Chairs of 
Steel are the upshot of the most 
painstaking research and experimen- 
tation—not a single detail has been 
left to chance. 











The above statement enables you to 
better appreciate their beautiful 
outline and finish; their welded 
strength and unusual stability. 
Perfect hygienic comfort, practical 
utility, life-long wearing qualities 
and low price are all combined in 
the “Hallowell” School Chairs of 
Steel. 


Be sure, therefore, to have us dem- 
onstrate the “Hallowell” before you 
place that contract. 


WRITE US. 























FIG. 1312—“HALLOWELL” 
School Chair of Steel 


“HALLOWELL” 


ScHOOL CHAIRS OF STEEL 





The frame is made from 
flat, strip steel formed 
up in our own dies and 
welded throughout to 
make a strong one-piece 
unit. 























The legs are shaped to 
facilitate sliding and 
Tablet Arm support is 
curved to provide extra 
knee room. 


Seat, Back and Tablet 
Arm — each of high 
grade plywood — have 
the right size, shape, 
thickness and strength. 


WRITE US 






FIG. 1313—“HALLOWELL” 
School Chair of Steel With Tablet Arm 


“HALLOWELL” 


ScHoot CHAIRS OF STEEL 





The frame is made from 
flat, strip steel formed 
in our own dies and 
welded throughout to 
make a strong one-piece 
unit. 




















The legs are shaped to 
facilitate sliding and 
Tablet Arm support is 
curved to provide extra 
knee room. 


Seat, Back and Tablet 
Arm — each of high 
grade plywood — have 
the right size, shape, 
thickness and strength. 
Notice the Book Rack 


below. 







FIG. 1314—“HALLOWELL” WRITE US 


School Chair of Steel With Tablet Arm 
‘ze 






And Book Rack 





STANDARD PRESSED STEEL 






BRANCHES BRANCHES. 
sonra JENKINTOWN, PENNA. aerate 


DETROIT Box 553 ST.LOUIS 





a 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 





GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 
A will show that the combination of vari- 
ous-sized drawers and cupboard makes an un- 
usually practical bench. Notice, especially, the 
small drawer which is intended to hold nails, 
screws, small tools, etc., which so easily become 
misplaced when kept with the larger tools. 
Being able to immediately lay hands on these 
small but necessary items, will be the means of 
saving a great deal of time, thereby promoting 
efficiency. Also, notice the large cupboard, 
which will hold such tools and materials 
which cannot be kept in the general or three 
private drawers. Bench is equipped with our 
Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut Vise No. 
70D on front, adjustable stop and dog. 


THE CHRISTIANSEN CO. 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


2814-2842 West 26th St., Chicago, II. 


CIRCLE A 
PORTABLE 
SCHOOLS 


Can be erected in short time — for 
permanent or temporary use. Bright, 
airy rooms to accommodate 40 pupils. 
Strong, rigid construction. Sections 
bolt together — stronger than most 
frame buildings. Special wall con- 
struction gives unusual protection 
against heat, cold and noise. Cost for 
these efficient buildings, including 
gymnasiums, lecture halls, chapels in 
addition to class rooms is surprisingly 
low. Write for illustrated catalog. 


NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


600 S. 25th Street, Newcastle, Ind. 





Also Manufacturers of Circle A Folding, Roll- 

ing, Sectional Partitions, School Wardrobes, 

Steel or Wood Portable Grandstands and 
Bleachers 
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NEW LOW PRICES and SHADE CLOTHS 





Every school execu- 
read 
this brochure just 
published by the 
Shade Service Bu- 
reau on the subject 
of Scientific School 
Re- 
duced Budgets! 


tive should 


Shading on 


Write for 


complimentary copy 


today. 


fchool Board 


New 


4 Covington, Ky. The board of education has 
adopted a resolution, creating the position of acting 
business manager. Mr. Robert W. Oelrich was ap- 
pointed to the position, at a salary of $2,400 per 
year. 

4 Winona, Minn. The second annual summer 
school was conducted this year, with departments for 
the elementary schools and the junior and senior high 
schools, 

The elementary school was in session for six weeks, 
and the rest of the summer school operated for a 
period of nine weeks. Pupils who had failed in cer- 
tain subjects, or who were capable of extra promotion 
credits, were accommodated in regular schoolwork. 


4 Oskaloosa, Iowa. The school board has made a re- 
duction of $1 per month in high-school tuition charges 
for the next year. The reduction is in line with de- 


— school costs. and affects more than 160 stu- 
ents, 


4 Decatur, II]. The school board has discontinued 
the office of business manager for economy reasons. Mr. 
C. W. Evans, who had held the position, has become 
Principal of the Durfee School. The activities of the 
business office will be taken over by the superinten- 
dent’s department. 


4 Virginia, Minn. In line with the pay cut for 
teachers, the school board has voted a 10 per cent re- 
duction in salaries for the board clerk and treasurer. 
The pay cut became effective on June 1 and was adopt- 
ed as a measure of justice. 


4 School boards in Illinois have no authority to in- 
vest public funds in schoolbooks to be rented to pupils, 
according to a recent ruling of Attorney General Oscar 

. Carlstrom. The ruling was given to State Superin- 
tendent Francis G. Blair, in approving Mr. Blair’s 
pinion given to Supt. Roscoe Pulliam of Harrisburg. 


¢ Saint Louis, Mo. The school board has adopted 

a new policy for furnishing the annual fuel supply for 
the schools. The new rules prohibit the purchase of 
coal trucked from the mines and limit the contract 
to dealers who receive their supplies by railroad. 
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School Shade Replacements 


CAN BE MAINTAINED 


standards of the school as school shades. 


despite reduced budgets! 


(y= of the most serious of the many problem 
of school administration now demanding 
solution is the shade replacement problem. There 
a is probably no other piece of equipment so 
vitally important to the welfare of the student— 
nothing that so directly influences the scholastic 


reduced but new more economical types of shade 
cloths have been introduced to meet the needs 
of the present emergency. 


Do not conclude that school shade replacements 
cannot be made this year until you have had an 
opportunity to investigate the complete NEW 
Maxwell school shade line, and consult with a 


Maxwell's Shade Service Bureau has gone further Maxwell school shade expert. 
to help schools solve this perplexing problem of 
maintaining their shade replacement schedule 
your than any other shade concern. Not only have 
Maxwell’s school shade prices been drastically 


We believe we can show you the way out. Write 
Maxwell's Shade Service Bureau today and our 
nearest representative will call, or if you prefer 
we will send you complete details by mail. 


Ane pai 


SHADE SEAVICE BUREAU 


3630 


4 Canton, Ohio. The school board has opened a 
summer school in the McKinley High School. The tui- 
tion fee is $3.25 per subject, which is 75 cents less than 
that for previous years. 


4 New Bedford, Mass. The school board has adopt- 
ed a recommendation providing for changes leading to 
a sixth period in the high-school program. Under the 
new plan, there will be no weekly auditorium period, 
but assemblies will be held for special occasions. The 
auditorium will be used for study only when other 
rooms are overcrowded. 

4 River Rouge, Mich. By a 2 to 1 vote, the citi- 
zens have approved a proposal to pay school taxes in 
quarterly installments. The voters are in favor of a 
seven-man board, as provided under the law for third- 
class cities. 

4 Cleveland, Ohio. The local citizens’ league has 
made renewed demands for the placing of authority 
in the city schools in one man instead of three, as at 
present. It was pointed out by a member of the league’s 
committee that unified control is the most fundamental 
organization problem before the board. With the pre- 
sent multiheaded system it is impossible to prevent 
duplication of work, overlapping of services, and con- 
flicts between those under several authorities. 


4 Lawrence, Mass. The board of education has 
voted to eliminate temporarily the positions of prim- 
ary-grade supervisor and assistant superintendent of 
schools. The action was taken as an economy measure 
and will save approximately $4,985. 

4 Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has adopted 
a suggestion of the superintendent, of schools, providing 
that the central school offices shall be operated on a 
twelve-month basis, with one-half month salary de- 
duction for all employees, one on each pay day after 
July 1. All administrative offices will be closed on 
Saturday mornings from July 1 to December 31, in- 
clusive. The action was taken as an economy measure, 
to insure that the school offices be kept open through- 
out the year, instead of being closed for two weeks in 
September. 

4 Des Moines, Iowa. The school board recently 
signed a five-year contract with the local power and 
light company for a flat rate of 3% cents per kilo- 
watt hour for electricity used in the schools. A dis- 
count of % cent per kilowatt hour was granted for 
electricity used in the high schools. The new contract 
will effect a saving of 8 to 9 per cent, or approximately 
$2,000, to the school district. 


4 Lima, Ohio. Students attending the high schools 
from outside the city will be obliged to pay a monthly 


INFON STAEET : CHICAGO 





tuition in the future of $10, instead of $12, while ele- 
mentary students will be charged $6.50, which is a 
monthly reduction of $1.50 from the former fee of $8. 


@ Detroit, Mich. The board of education recently 
voted to allow the city welfare department to use the 
school cafeterias for feeding unemployed families dur- 
ing the summer vacation. The action of the board has 
enabled the department to avoid refusing aid to many 
families which would have been necessary due to a 
threatened shortage of funds. 


¢ Milwaukee, Wis. The school board recently de- 
feated a resolution seeking a thirty-hour week for re- 
pair of schools. The thirty-hour week was intended to 
spread employment in the school board repair depart- 
ment. 


4 Tacoma, Wash. The board of education has 
awarded contracts for school supplies and equipment, 
amounting to $15,957. 


4 Buena Vista, Va. The salaries of all school em- 
ployees have been reduced for the next school year, 
the cuts ranging from 6 to 20 per cent. The reductions 
became necessary because of reduced revenue from 
both state and local sources. 


¢ Gulfport, Miss. Teachers’ salaries have been met 
promptly during the past session, but have been re- 
duced 15 per cent for the coming year. 


4 Norfolk, Nebr. The voters have for a second time 
rejected a proposal to legalize the Norfolk Junior Col- 
lege under the 1931 school law. While the proposal was 
given a large majority, the vote was insufficient to in- 
sure the required 60 per cent majority. 


4 “Books for Young America” is the theme for Book 
Week from November 13 to 19. The subject will be 
especially appropriate for both elementary and high 
schools this year, and the American emphasis provides 
an approach which may easily be linked with class- 
room work in literature, history, geography, and art, 
making Book Week an integral part of the fall edu- 
cational program. Teachers will be able to obtain sug- 
gestive information by addressing their requests to 
Book Week headquarters, National Association of Book 
Publishers, 347 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


4 Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. The school district 
recently sold $150,000 Worth of 6 per cent school bonds 
to the State Teachers’ Pension Fund. The proceeds 
of the bonds will be used for the erection of a new 
wing to the present elementary school. Plans for the 
building have been prepared by Mr. Edgar Williams, 
architect, of Rutherford, N. J. 
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A Higher Standard of School Desk Utility 


. ... and the only price economy value. 


Price economy begins after purchase is made. School 
desk service value is the only right measure of cost. The 





How to 


CUT 


REPLACEMENT 


COSTS 


on inkwells during the 1932-3 year 


Answer: Check up on all desks while renovating, 
or before school opens, and see that old-fashioned 
wells are replaced with Sengbusch School Inkwells. 


Reasons: These revolutionary new wells are made 
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No. 49. Rests flush with 
desk top. Other models in 
sizes that fit present holes 
in your desks. 


advantages of National School Desks to the pupils in 
school are the true saving involved. School desks are not 
“alldalike’’; for National School Desks are highly unlike 
all others in their distinctively higher standard of utility 


of real vulcanized hard rubber—distinctly superior 
to the so-called hard rubber or composition well 
frequently offered. Brass hinged cover is molded 
| into one piece. No glass to break. Nothing to cor- 


advantages, and their practical quality permanence .. . 
which in return most truly means lowest cost price. 


Complete Catalog Sent on Request. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. | 
Port Washington, Wis. 


ool DESKS 


\_ Famous-Vor- Compo _/ 


181 Piere Street, 


NATIONAL 














figure. 


rode or crumble. 


Made to give each desk a permanent supply of 
clean ink—end damage to clothes, books and floors 
—and cut replacement costs down to a sensible 


Write for detailed information today. 


Sengbusch 


SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 


818 Sengbusch Bldg. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





@ Oshkosh, Wis. The school board has reémployed 
the school janitors for the next year, with a 10-per- 
cent reduction in salaries. 


4 Bellevue, Mich. The school board has voted to 
reduce the tuition rates for nonresident students from 
$70 to $60 per year. 


4 South Bend, Ind. Needs of indigent pupils in pub- 
lic and parochial schools will be met during the next 
school year by means of a new plan. Under the plan, 
the St. Joseph county centralized social service ex- 
change will act in a supervisory capacity. Applications 
for aid will be reported to the social service exchange. 
Books will be distributed by the school organizations 
as formerly. Applicants who are known to the town- 
ship trustee, or the local charities will be sent to those 
organizations for shoes and clothing. Those who are 
not known to either agency will be referred to the local 
relief committee of the school which will investigate 
the family and provide relief. During the summer, the 
exchange ascertained the needs of the school children 
of families receiving relief. The exchange has agreed 
to provide all necessary clothing for pupils before the 
opening of the schools. 


BUILDING NEWS 


4 St. Clair, Mich. The school board has begun an 
appraisal of the school property as a preliminary to 
the adjustment of insurance to present values. 


4 Manchester, N. H. The mayor of the city has 
criticized the school board for the passage of a rule 
restricting use of the high-school auditorium to school 
purposes only. The protest of the mayor was based on 
the fact that the citizens have a right to the use of 
the schools and should not be denied admittance to 
the auditorium. 


4 Naugatuck, Conn. The school board has recently 
voted to discontinue insurance covering explosion and 
crackage of boilers in schools as unnecessary. 


4 Appleton, Wis. The school board believes that the 
school funds are in such a satisfactory condition that 
it will not be necessary to borrow money next fall to 
carry over the schools until the tax monies become 
available in 1933. Supt. B. J. Rohan, in his recent 
financial report covering expenditures for the 1931-32 
school year, showed that the cost of operating the 
schools during the past year was $414,791, or about 
$23,000 less than for the 1930-31 school year, when 
operating expenditures were $437,330. There was a 
balance in the treasury at the close of the fiscal year 
of $168,097, which included a balance of $157,743 


from the monies available during 1930-31. 


# Racine, Wis. The school board has been asked 
to approve a proposal, calling for a shortening of the 
school term from 40 to 38 weeks, as an economy 
measure. Supt. F. M. Longanecker has presented a 
new calendar, calling for one semester to extend from 
September 6 to January 27, and a second, from Janu- 
ary 30 to June 16. He stresses the fact that as much 
work can be accomplished with two semesters of nine- 
teen weeks, as is now accomplished. 

The board has adopted a drastic economy program, 
calling for further reductions in the cost of operating 
the schools next year. The economies involve the trans- 
fer of teachers and pupils and the closing of three 
buildings, with an estimated saving of $30,000. 


4 The California Supreme Court has ruled that the 
State Board of Education is not required to have text- 
books used in the schools printed in the state printing 
office and may buy them where it chooses. The case 
came before the Supreme Court when state officials 
refused to pay a bill for textbooks ordered by the 
board of education from an eastern publishing house. 


4 A new rule of the California State Board of Edu- 
cation proposes to shorten the high-school course by 
from six months to a year. The rule equalizes the 
number of credits given for subjects requiring home- 
work and those not requiring homework. 

4 Winona, Minn. The school-building program 
which was begun in 1922 after a study of school- 
building needs of the city, is being continued to date. 
A new senior high school was erected in 1925 as a part 
of the building program. The program also included 
the erection of a junior high school at a cost of $242,- 
275, an auditorium-gymnasium at a cost of $318,138, 
an elementary school at a cost of $170,899, and another 
elementary school at a cost of $175,934. The last proj- 
ect in the program will be a new building to house 
three present schools, and to be erected in 1936 at a 
cost of approximately $200,000. 


SEVENTY YEARS YOUNG—THE 
N. E. A. MEETING AT 
ATLANTIC CITY 


(Concluded from Page 30) 


of Illinois, showed that his state needs a new sys- 
tem of taxation; State Supt. Agnes Samuelson, of 
Iowa argued that the educators of her state are 
supervising the reduction of educational costs 
which are being carried on with minimum injury. 


The Resolutions 


In its resolutions, the Association went on record 
in part, as follows: 

The National Education Association favors strict 
economy in the administration of public schools, but 
it is unalterably opposed to any retrenchment, which 
injures the children of America either by lowering pres- 
ent educational standards, destroying the morale or 
effectiveness of ‘teachers, or eliminating school subjects 
and activities contributing to the health, culture, or 
vocational training of our citizens. 

The association condemns particularly the following 
practices: 

Increasing the size of classes beyond the point of ef- 
ficiency. This procedure works a permanent injury to 
children, because sufficient attention cannot be given 
to individuals. 

Shortening of school term. Not only does this prac- 
tice lessen the educational opportunities of children but 
it tends to increase juvenile delinquency because of the 
prolonged and unsupervised periods. 

Reducing the salaries of teachers. Either direct cuts 
or the substitution of cheap teachers for those who are 
competent, experienced and reasonably paid is a blow 
at school morale and child welfare. 

The Association further condemned “the de- 
struction of the essentials of modern education” 
through the elimination of health and cultural ser- 
vices, etc. The report of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education was recommended for 
study, without however a direct indorsement of 4 
Federal Department of Education. 

The more permanent work of the Association 
through its Representative Assembly included a 
valuable report on tenure and another on retire- 
ment allowances. 

Dr. Joseph Rosier, president of the West Vir- 
ginia Teachers’ College at Fairmont, was unani- 
mously elected president of the Association. Dr. 
John Dewey was nominated by the New York 
delegates for the honorary presidency and then for 
the active presidency. The board of directors, how- 
ever, did not desire a contest and announced that 
it would recommend Dr. Dewey and Editor A. E. 
Winship for the honorary presidency. Dewey's 
name was then withdrawn and the regular slate was 
carried. Dr. H. L. Smith was reélected treasurer. 

The convention will go to Chicago in 1933. 
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AT YOUR 


SERVICE 


100 mack DIRECT 
FACTORY BRANCHES 


Typical Mack 
Direct Factory Branch 


THE STANDARD MACK MODEL BG SCHOOL BUS 


@ Before you buy your next school bus, ask 
the manufacturer this question—‘“ What ser- 
vice facilities do you offer?” Although you 
may not require service very often (you 
won't if it’s a Mack) when it is necessary it 
should be prompt and efficient. 


The Mack factory branch system is a per- 
manent organization—the value of build- 
ings, equipment and parts representing an 
investment of millions of dollars. With Mack 
you are positive that service and parts will be 
always available. 





When you buy a Mack School Bus you are seldom more than Your investment in school buses is like that of your school 
overnight distance from a Mack direct factory branch. Each buildings—a long term one. Service facilities are essential to 
branch is stocked with genuine Mack parts—there is no pro- keep your bus running dependably and economically. Mack 
longed waiting for parts to be shipped from a distant ware- service facilities and Mack-built parts are maintained to the 
house. Nor are parts of inferior quality ever substituted for same high standards of quality that characterize every Mack 
those of Mack manufacture when replacements are needed. school bus. Our representative will give you complete details. 


MACK TRUCKS, INC., 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Shades that keep the Sun's Glare 


OUT But let all the 





ROTECT your pupils from window shades that shut out LIGHT. Shades that 
cause semi-darkened classrooms. Inadequate working light often leads to 
eyestrain, nearsightedness and nervous disorders. Pupils become fidgety—diffi- 
cult to control—slowed up mentally. Children need not 
labor under such a classroom handicap with Draper 
Adjustable Shades, which keep the glare OUT, but let 


the light IN. 


to distract. 





Patented Jan. 8, 1907 
and Aug. 7, 1923 


DRAPER SANITARY 
ROLLER SHADES 


CIchool Law 


School-District Government 


The county school board is an administrative body 
entitled to exercise only powers and duties defined by 
statute or necessarily implied therefrom. — State Line 
Consol. School Dist. No. 6 of Parmer County v. Far- 
well Independent School Dist. 48, Southwestern (2d) 
reporter 616, rev. Civ. App. Southwestern (2d) re- 
porter 500, Tex. Com. App. 

School-District Property 

The state board of education need not have all text- 
books adopted by it printed at the state printing office 
(Calif. constitution, art. 9, §7).— Smith v. State Board 
of Control, 10 Pacific (2d), 736, Calif. 

Where the state board of education advertised and 
received no bid for a textbook entirely written and 
published in the state, the board properly concluded that 
it was necessary to purchase books outside of the state 
(Calif. school code, §§ 6.240, 6.270).— Smith v. State 
Board of Control, 10 Pacific (2d) reporter 736, Calif. 

A pit unprotected by a guard rail in a dark air cor- 
ridor, necessarily entered for the purpose of inspect- 
ing a school heating system, was held a “dangerous 
or defective condition,” within the statute making 
school districts liable for dangerous or defective con- 
dition of buildings known to authorities (Calif. statutes 
of 1923, p. 675).— Royce v. San Diego High School 
Dist. of San Diego County, 10 Pacific (2d) reporter 
62, Calif. 

A school district may be liable for a dangerous con- 
dition in a school building without actual notice there- 
of by the authorities; long-continued neglect is suf- 
ficient constructive notice to fix liability (Calif. statutes 
of 1923, p. 675).— Royce v. San Diego High School 
Dist. of San Diego County, 10 Pacific (2d) reporter 
62, Calif. 


Spiceland « 








School-District Taxation 


A county board of education cannot bond indebted- 
ness for replacing burned school buildings, notwith- 
standing the indebtedness was validly created by an 
application to the fiscal court for a levy (Kentucky 
statutes, §4399a-8).— Downey v. Board of Education 
of Logan County, 47 Southwestern (2d) reporter 931, 
243 Ky. 66.: 

Part of the money still available, without exceeding 
the 2 per cent limit against a school district’s indebted- 
ness, could be used for furniture in new school build- 
ings to be erected (Wyo. constitution, art. 16, §5, as 
amended in 1920; Wyo. laws of 1931, c. 149; revised 


Adjustable from both top and bottom of the window, 
Draper Adjustable Shades permit the valuable top light to 
reach all the desks—even those farthest from the win- 
dows. Healthful ventilation is insured because windows 
may be opened from the top without flapping of shades 


Durable, easy to install, economical, Draper shades meet 
the needs of modern schools and education as no other 
window shade can. Interesting literature and sample of 
Dratex cloth sent free to educators. Address Dept. A.A. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Makers of Better Shades for Over a Quarter Century 


Dept. A.A » 
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statutes of 1931, §99-1001).— Hendricks v. School 
Dist. No. 1, Pacific (2d) reporter 970, Wyo. 

A county excise board is without authority to deter- 
mine the number of teachers necessary for a school 
district (Okla. laws of 1931, c. 34, art. 2, §1).— Excise 
Board of Marshall County, v. School Dist. No. 34 of 
Marshall County, 10 Pacitic (2d) 643, Okla. 

A county excise board is without authority to re- 
duce the estimate of a school district for the salaries 
of teachers (Okla. laws of 1931, c. 34, art. 2, §1; Okla. 
comp. statutes of 1921, §9698).— Excise Board of 
Marshall County v. School Dist. No. 34 of Marshall 
County, 10 Pacific (2d) reporter 643, Okla. 


School District Claims 

A prima facie case of negligence or nuisance was 
held not established in an action for the death of a 
trespasser in a school gymnasium climbing a movable 
basketball backstop.— Longo v. Board of Education 
cf City of New York, 255 N. Y. S. 719, N. Y. App. 

iv. 

A child placed by the father with another family 
for the sole purpose of giving the child a home with 
desirable influences and surroundings was held to have 
school residence in the district where the family 
resided, and not in the district where the father 
resided (C. L. §§ 8280-8282, and § 8346 as amended 
by the Colo. laws of 1927, p. 637; Colo. constitution, 
art. 9, §2).— Fangman v. Moyers, 8 Pacific (2d) re- 
porter 762, Colo. 

In a suit by a school district against a nonresident 
father for the tuition of a minor child residing with 
a resident uncle, the evidence was held insufficient to 
show that the uncle stood in loco parentis so as to 
entitle the child to free tuition (S. Dak. revised code 
of 1919, § 7517, as amended by the laws of 1925, c. 
155).—Independent School Dist. No. 1 of Spring- 
field, Bon Homme County v. Bordewyk, 241 North- 
western reporter 619, S. Dak. 

Where a father was a resident of the school district 
at the last school census, but moved March 1, his 
minor daughter residing the rest of the school year 
with a resident uncle, was held entitled to free tuition 
for such period, notwithstanding that the uncle was 
not in loco parentis (S. Dak. revised code of 1919, 
§ 7589, and § 7517, as amended by the S. Dak. laws 
of 1925, c. 155).— Independent School Dist. No. 1 of 
Springfield, Bon Homme County v. Bordewyk, 241 
Northwestern reporter 619, S. Dak. 

The president of a school board contracting to trans- 
port pupils was held not entitled to compensation after 
the enactment of a law making such a contract in- 
valid (Ark. acts of 1931, p. 539, § 102).— Ridge v. 
Miller, 47 Southwestern reporter (2d) 587, Ark. 


August, 1932 


BEFORE YOU CONTRACT FOR 
SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 
Secure Prices and Information About 


York-Hoover School Bus Bodies 


NEW MODELS — LOW PRICES 


A GROUP OF SAFETY BUSES BEING DELIVERED 


SAFETY FEATURES of REAL 


CONSEQUENCE IN OUR MODELS 
Buy Through Your Auto Dealer 


or Write 


YORK-HOOVER BODY CORP. 


YORK, PA. 





The general power conferred upon parish school 
boards to provide for the transportation of school chil- 
dren impliedly commits a method of transportation to 
the boards’ discretion (La. act No. 100 of 1922, as 
amended by Act. No. 202 of 1928).— Johnson v. 
Sabine Parish School Board, 140 Southern reporter 87, 
La. App. 

A parish school board which by resolution, 
attempted to delegate to a member power to procure 
the driver of a bus for transportation of pupils was 
held not liable on a member’s contract with the driver 
(La. Act. No. 100 of 1922, as amended by Act. No. 
202 of 1928).—Johnson v. Sabine Parish School Board, 
140 Southern reporter 87, La. App. 


Teachers 
A county board cannot adopt rules precluding a 
teacher from securing a position because of her active 
support of a candidate for the office of subdistrict 
trustee.— Board of Education for Logan County Vv. 
— 47 Southwestern (2d) reporter 1046, 243 Ky. 
STi 


A school board of a consolidated school district may, 
by rules and regulations, establish a policy relative to 
the employment of married teachers (Minn. general 
statutes of 1923, §2815, subd. 5, 2927).— Backie v. 
Cromwell Consol. School Dist. No. 13, 242 Northwes- 
tern reporter 389, Minn. 

A board of public instruction cannot terminate 4 
contract employing teachers before the end of the 
contract term without cause (Fla. laws of 1927, §561, 
par. 6).— Kelly v. Board of Public Instruction for 
Baker County, 141 Southern reporter 311, Fla. 

A school teacher could not recover the full amount 
she would have earned under a breached employment 
contract, but could recover only the salary which had 
accrued at the time of the trial. — School Dist. No. 4 
v. McClain, 48 Southwestern reporter (2d) 841, Ark. 

A contract employing a qualified teacher made sub- 
ject to a rule governing the employment of marti 
teachers, was held valid, and therefore a school board 
could legally refuse to permit a teacher after marriage 
to perform a contract (Minn. general statutes of 1923, 
§2815, subd. 5, 2927). — Backie v. Cromwell Consoli- 
dated School Dist. No. 13, 242 Northwestern reporter 
389, Minn. ; 

The adoption annually by a city board of education 
of a parliamentary motion adopting rules and regula- 
tions of the preceding year was held not to constitute 
“the formulation of a scale of wages” within the sta- 
tute prohibiting discrimination between teachers b 
on sex (N. J. public laws of 1925, p. 669). — Regan V. 
State Board of Education, 159 Atlantic reporter 691, 
109 N. J. Law 1, N. J. Sup. 
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We threw a brickbat, full force, at the 
windshield of a car equipped with Libbey: 
Owens-Ford Safety Glass. A high speed 
camera caught it just as it struck. Notice 
how the glass merely cracked under the 
terrific blow. It did not shatter and fly. 
The brickbat actually bounced away 
from the Safety Glass windshield. Anyone 
sitting in that car would have been safe. 


THIS AMAZING TEST PROVES THAT 


This is what happened to the ORDINARY Plate Glass 
Windshield. The brickbat went right throughit. The 
great, gaping holeshowshow the piecesof broken, flying 
8lass were scattered through the air and into the car. 


This isall that happened to the Libbey - Owens: Ford 
odhens Glass Windshield. The patented transparent 


th esive and the thin, clear pyroxylin plastic bet ween 
€ two sheets of fine glass prevented it from flying. 
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LIBBEY’ OWENS: FORD 


SAFETY GLASS will 


protect school children 


After this dramatic exhibition of the térrific 
impact that L-O-F Safety Glass will resist 
and still protect, an ordinary Plate Glass 
windshield was substituted in the car. 
When the brickbat struck the ordinary 
glass, there was a terrifying crash and 
jagged, razor-edged, danger-dealing chunks 
showered the interior of the car. Those 
are the flying daggers that cause so many 
injuries . . . needless injuries that often 
have very serious, even fatal, results. Could 
anything prove more convincingly that 
L-O-F Safety Glass will put an end to this 


menacing danger? Can anyone upon whose 


shoulders rests the responsibil- 
ity of transporting children to 
and from school in safety afford 
not to specify Safety Glass in 
all school buses? Replace with 
Safety Glass in your present buses before 
schools open in the fall. Insist on it in all 
your new equipment. Libbey-Owens- Ford 
Safety Glass is used in Bender Bus Bodies, 
Twin Coaches, Brill Trolley Buses, Cincin- 
nati Trackless Trolley Coaches, Hackney & 
Springfield School and Passenger Bus 
Bodies, White School Buses, York-Hoover 
School Bus Bodies, Crown School and 
Motor Coach Bodies and Ford School Buses. 


* 
LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, O., 
manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window 
Glass, Polished Plate Glass and Safety Glass; also dis- 
tributors of Figured and Wire Glass manufactured by the 
Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee. 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
Peg SAFETY GLASS 
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Blytheville Pays Tuition For Its High School 


Secondary education has become an enterprise 
necessary to the welfare of American cities. Funda- 
mentally, it is an American theory that education 
should be free to the recipients and its direct costs 
should be borne by the taxpayers at large. When 
the governmental agencies which supply free educa- 
tion are unable to continue to function, the people 
so affected are oftentimes willing to pay directly 
for the continuance of the educational facilities. 
The truth of these statements is evidenced in a 
number of Arkansas communities which have con- 
sidered secondary education necessary during the 
present depression. 

Blytheville, a city of 10,000, has had this expe- 
rience, as a result of which the citizens have made 
a direct contribution of over $11,000 to carry on 
the educational service, when the school directors 
were forced to discontinue the junior and senior 
high schools. An adjoining community, Osceola, was 
forced to operate its entire school program for the 
year on a tuition basis. 

Due to increasing debt-service requirements, the 
Blytheville school system was beginning to have 
financial difficulties before the depression came on. 
With the depression in full force, the situation be- 
came so acute that the closing of the secondary 
schools was necessary, if the directors were to obey 
the state school law requiring eight months of 
school in the elementary grades. The situation was 
met with the full support of the community and 
on Monday morning following the close of the 
first semester in January, 1932, the junior and 
senior high schools opened as privately operated 
schools and continued in session without closing 
down a class. The story of the continuance of the 
schools is that of an interested and loyal citizenry 
willing to make unbounded sacrifices in order to 
maintain the secondary schools. 


The Local Economic Problem 


Blytheville is the county seat of Mississippi coun- 
ty, Arkansas, one of the largest cotton-producing 
counties in the United States. While it is depend- 
ent for the most part upon agricultural activities, 
the city has several industries and is the trade 
center for a considerable territory. 

In 1930, the cotton crop failed due to the ter- 
rible drought. In 1931, the crop reached the record- 
breaking total of 200,000 bales, but unfortunately, 
the price was the lowest in years. The community 
income was thus greatly reduced two years in suc- 
cession. 

In the early twenties, 41-cent cotton produced 
boom times in the “Delta Section” of Arkansas and 
Blytheville’s population was considerably increased 
almost overnight. To meet the needs, a high school 
was built in 1921, and two elementary schools were 
erected in 1926. Current operating expenses rose 
rapidly, and in 1928, the district found itself with 
a bonded indebtedness of about $300,000. About 
1929, the school revenues began dropping. During 
this year a large number of citizens paid self-im- 
posed taxes in order to meet the increasing demands 
of the expanding school system. During the year 
1930, they made large cash contributions in order 
to keep the schools open. 

In January, 1931, the school board found its 
funds practically exhausted, but decided to operate 
on a deficit rather than close the schools. The 1932 
budget was reduced approximately $20,000. At the 
time the requirements for debt service represented 
$24,500 out of a budget of $87,500. It was expected 
that the expenditures would be within the antici- 
pated revenue, but a 30-per-cent delinquency in tax 
collections and a considerable drop in the amount 
received from the state common-school fund, left 
only money enough to operate the elementary 
schools during the full year and to keep open the 
secondary schools during the first semester. 


A Citizens’ Committee Appointed 


A program of newspaper publicity, talks at local 
organizations, and personal contacts of the super- 
intendent and members of the school board had 
kept the community fully aware of the situation. 
The decision to close the high schools and to open 
them as private schools met with practically no op- 
position. The inevitable had arrived, and the private 
schools seemed to be the only way open to con- 
tinue the high-school classes. The alternative of 
public subscriptions was considered, but local senti- 


Crawford Greene, Blytheville, Arkansas 


ment indicated that such a plan would not be suc- 
cessful. 

A committee of six citizens was selected by the 
school board and intrusted with the responsibility 
of operating the two schools. The committee was 
composed of four men and two women, the latter 
prominent in parent-teacher-association affairs. The 
group, designated the Citizens’ School Committee, 
included a former secretary of the school board, 
who was elected as chairman. 

After an inquiry among the students, it was de- 
cided to offer the teachers contracts, with the con- 
dition that the salaries would not exceed the amount 
of the tuition fees collected. Provision was made 
for the elimination of any or all teachers, should 
the exigencies of the situation demand it. The 
teachers were also given the privilege of resigning 
on a week’s notice. Two of the high-school teachers 
were granted leaves of absence for work on their 
master’s degrees, reducing the total number of 
teachers to nineteen. 

The initial tuition fees were placed at $9 for a 
six-weeks’ term in the senior high school, and $8 
for a corresponding time in the junior high school. 
The attendance was better than expected in both 
schools, so that the fee could be reduced without 
depriving the teachers of their full salaries. For the 
second term in the junior high school, the fee was 
placed at $6.50, and $6 for the last term. The $9 
fee was retained in the senior high school for the 
second term, but was reduced to $7.50 for the last 
term. 

The Semester Begins 

When school opened on January 25, representa- 
tives of the Citizens’ School Committee were on 
hand to assist in collecting the fees, and classes 
were begun with a minimum of delay. Nearly three 
thousand dollars was received on the first day of 
school. 

A check-up at the close of the first day’s session 
showed that a number of pupils were not in school. 
Some of these, it was shown, could pay on a weekly 
basis. The committee had felt, however, that in 
justice to the teachers, it should start out on a 
cash basis. Only by this means could it be de- 
termined how much money was to be available, 
and what reductions in the staff must be made at 
once. To aid the children who could pay weekly, an 
agreement was reached by the parent-teacher- 
association groups, and the committee, that the 
parent-teacher associations accept the financial 
responsibility for the weekly payments and make 
the collections. This plan brought in over fifty addi- 
tional pupils. Incidentally, the delinquency in the 
weekly fees was less than $5. 

This plan, however, did not bring in all the stu- 
dents. Lists of those not in attendance were made 
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All people, like Shaw, Wells, and the other 
social idealists, enjoy themselves in girding at 
schoolmasters, but it is easy to tilt at high 
technical and subtly developed method of edu- 
cation from the outside. There is a sort of illu- 
sion in the minds of these social idealists that 
there can be an infinite supply of able perform- 
ers. The child— poor devil—sees how his 
capacities are abused. They talk as if you could, 
by some occult power, transform the mind of 
the child to that of a Michelangelo, or Aris- 
totle, or Marcus Aurelius, or Beethoven — in 
short, as if you could mechanically turn out a 
race of geniuses and supermen. How could so 
much be put upon different types and capaci- 
ties, both among the teachers and the taught? 

It is no good showing up parents as being 
stupid and ignorant. They happen to have 
taste. The world abounds in such types as St. 
Francis of Assisi and Walt Whitman, men 
overflowing with human kindness, so that we 
have a considerable fallacy here. If the ordi- 
nary schoolmaster is fond of his own children, 
he can afford to be just to other people’s chil- 
dren; this is as much as you can expect. — G. 
K. Chesterton. 
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up, and solicitation was made by the parent- 
teacher-association committees among the local 
citizens, organizations, and business houses for 
“adoptions” of students. A ready response followed. 
Civic clubs joined in with business houses in mak- 
ing adoptions. In some cases, the adopter remained 
anonymous; in others, jobs were provided to help 
students in earning their tuition. A number of indj- 
viduals and even some of the bridge and social clubs 
cared for the tuition fees of students and helped 
to pay for books, clothes, and other expenses of the 
children. 
Real Community Codperation ° 


The whole “adoption” campaign was carried on 
by earnest committees from the parent-teacher- 
association group. It was an excellent demonstra- 
tion of establishing desirable school and community 
relationships. Many people were brought into a 
close relationship with the schools, and at the same 
time were able to make a contribution to a fellow 
citizen and to the community. 

The citizens, as a whole, were codperative and 
there was practically no opposition. The people 
realized that this was the only way to make possible 
the spring semester of the high school, and they 
were willing to pay the price. The enrollment ex- 
ceeded expectations, so that it was necessary to 
transfer a junior-high-school teacher into the high 
school. This promoted teacher was replaced by a 
half-time teacher, who later was given work prac- 
tically all day. 

The administrative set-up was continued un- 
changed. Although not in the employ of the Citi- 
zens’ School Committee, the superintendent had 
oversight over the two schools and of their princi- 
pals. The Northcentral Association regulations were 
adhered to, and the instruction in method and 
quality was unchanged. 

Due to uncertainty, the morale of the student 
bodies had been at a low ebb during the first 
semester. With the assurance that a standard high 
school would be maintained, the spirit of the pupils 
improved. They quickly settled down to a regular 
semester’s work, and the usual extracurricular 
activities were carried on. The basketball team 
showed immediate improvement, and the school 
won the district literary and music sweepstakes. In 
the state meet, it furnished the winning geometry 
contestant. A baseball team, the first in several 
years, was organized and played a number of games. 


Year Ends Successfuly 


Fifty-five students were graduated from the 
senior high school and 74 from the junior high 
school. The senior class furnished its own program 
for the graduation exercises, eliminating the usual 
commencement speaker. 

The energetic parent-teacher-association groups 
were directly or indirectly responsible for the con- 
tinuance in school of over 100 pupils. At the be- 
ginning of the semester, efforts to maintain a full 
daily attendance in the two schools were not suc- 
cessful. A number of students transferred to other 
schools, several dropped out because they had found 
work, and a few left because of indifference. A 
check-up after the semester was under way, showed 
less than 5 per cent of the pupils who remained in 
the city were not in school. 

The Citizens’ School Committee was able to meet 
all payments for teachers in full, even with the re- 
duced fees. It collected over $11,000 during the 
four and one-half months and closed the year with 
a small balance. 

The Committee has been asked by the school 
board to carry on its program for the 1932-33 
school year. Reductions in tax assessments and an- 
ticipated tax delinquencies have necessitated this 
request on the part of the board. 

The fact that the citizens of Blytheville have 
been willing to maintain their schools on this basis 
during the depression speaks well for their belief 
and faith in the program of education. Parents real- 
ize the necessity of having their children receive 
an adequate education and are willing to make un- 
usual sacrifices. They are willing to carry on tem 
porarily, looking forward to the time when the 
state is able to assure every high-school student 
within its confines an opportunity to attend high 
school. 
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To make the 
SCHOOL BOARD DOLLAR 
do DOUBLE DUTY 


Purchase Dodge School Buses this summer. . . It’s 


a most satisfactory way to eliminate transportation 
worries for years. 





—— 





Dodge Dependability is your assurance that 
your buses will operate safely, economically and 
without interruption. 

See your nearest Dodge Dealer. His figures on 


the equipment you need will astonish you. 





DODGE BROTHERS 
SCHOOL BUSES 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY DODGE BROTHERS -DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
















just one point. 


No. 7004S ~ Art Table 


Economize wth SHELDON 


Laboratory — Vocational — Library 


FURNITURE 


What is economy in school furniture? Some say it’s price, 
some say quality, some say the proper combination of both. — 
If you stop and consider, you will find that the furniture 
affects building cost, teaching cost, pedagogical results, and 
many other factors. Economy is the greatest saving when the 
problem is considered in its entirety rather than looking at 


Engineering Service on request. ‘a 
700 Illustrations — WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG — 1300 Designs 


E.H.SHELDON & CO. Muskegon, Mich. 
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MOUNTED SPECIMEN 
PROJECTION POSITION 
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FLOATING SPECIMEN 
PROJECTION POSITION 













DRAWING 
POSITION 


For The High School 
_A Triple-Purpose Macro-Projector 


bee new micro-projector, built and priced especially for 
the high school classroom, does three jobs simply and well: 
_ It projects both (1-) permanently mounted specimens and 
(2) fresh specimens at distances from 4 to 15 feet. And (3) 
provides. for the precise drawing of microscopic fields. 
The outfit is light (51% Ibs.), strong, portable, simple and 
ingeniously designed for use in horizontal or vertical positions. 
The low price, $43.50 (for 110 volt A.C.), invites imme- 
~ diate action. ($46.50 for 110 volt A.C. or D.C.) Subject to 
the educational discount. Write to Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
673 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 





Book News 


Child Psychology — 


By John J. B. Morgan. Cloth, 474 pages. Price, $3. 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. New York City. 

Modern psychology regards the study of the child 
as the. keystone to the understanding of human person- 
ality and of mental life. Professor Morgan in this new 
book expresses in’ systematic form the latest findings 
in the field of Child Psychology. The book studies the 
normal child. It presents a survey of-the facts of child 
behavior, based upon the most recent ‘scientific data, 
in order to provide a basis for child guidance. The 
author professes..allegiance to no one school of psy- 
chology but selects, from several, contributions consid- 
ered to be of scientific value. 

The author displays a keen insight into child adjust- 
ment problems. In fact, few writers in this field have 
succeeded .so well in combining the theoretical and 
practical aspécta of the subjéct. Topics often slighted 
receive ample treatment. ‘This is particularly true of 
the chapters on the Child’s Adjustment te His Family, 
Social Development, and The Integrated Child. Other 
topics included are the more familiar subjects of. Ip- 
fant Behavior, Motor and Emotional Development, 
Imagination, Language, Play, and Intelligetice. It’ ‘is 





rather refreshing to find that the author belitves that, * 


the conditioned reflex theory is. too limited: to explain 
the whole of learning. In the reviewer’s opinion all that 
is lacking is a discussion of the real integrating force 
of human personality — the will. 

This book is well bound and well printed. It con- 
tains a well-selected but brief list of references at the 
close of each chapter. As a basic text, the book may 
well be recommended. It should be very useful also to 
the teacher in the elementary-school service. Since the 
applications of scientific facts are stated in ,simple 
terms, it should be valuable to the parent in the home 
and to child-study groups. — William A. Kelly, Ph.D. 


Elementary English Work Books 


Books I and II. By P. H. Deffendall. Paper, 64 pages 
each. Price, 28 cents each. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

English as a school subject lends itself most readily 
to the development of work books, for the proper prep- 
aration of all but oral lessons is automatically done 
in the form common to work books. 


The present work books are intended to provide a 
carefully balanced series of practice and drill lessons, 
and tests which will indicate how well correct usage 
and good habits have been fixed. Each lesson is pre- 
ceded by a careful explanation of the principles to be 
illustrated in’ the exercise. The books will supplement 
any standard text. 


Bookkeeping for Today — An Elementary Course 
By F. H. Elwell. Cloth, 436 pages. Price, $1.60. Ginn 

& Co., Boston, Mass. - <- z, 
The: stiffness, formality, and dryness of even recent 


‘business textbooks for high-school use is-giving” way 


rapidly: to new types of classroom books that are dis- 
tinctly interesting, informal, and reflective of the new- 
est theory and practice in present-day commercial life. 
The growth of adult classes in extension departments 
and the competitive situation caused. by correspondence 
courses have contributed. much to improved method 
and teaching content in classroom work and textbooks. 
There: is a realism and an understanding of principles 
and practices that quickly: gives the student who ap- 
plies himself at all, a grasp of essentials and a skill in 
the simpler procedures not possible under the old order. 

The present book is quite revolutionary in content 
and approach. It provides for a gradual and easy en- 
tfance into the subject for pupils who are taking the 
work for the first time. An analysis of business trans- 
actions provides the groundwork for an understanding 
of-the need of a written record of values received and 
values parted with. The journal, as the logical book 
for recording businéss transactions, is $9 explained that 
‘ho error based on a lack of understanding is: possible. 
‘The proper grouping of journal accounts for the pur- 
‘pose Of. easier visualization of the results of a week’s 
or a month’s entries in the journal is readily explained 
as the only reason for the ledger and posting to ledger 
accounts. The cycle of bookkeeping as completed in 
the trial balance and the statement are shown to be a 
means of proving and summarizing the original en- 
tries so that a picture of the result upon the business 
may be had. Sd 

The work is so organized that the student early in 
the course has the experience of carrying through the 
bookkeeping cycle and of getting an appreciation of its 
purpose and necessity. The chapters are so organized 
that every principle and procedure are immediately ap- 
plied in an exercise and repeated in.a chapter summary 
and in topics for discussion and recitation. 
. .The book offers a series of, realistic projects in actual 
bookkeeping which cover a wide range of business ex- 
perience and provide ample material to train students 
in self-reliance, power of analysis, initiative, and inter- 








¥ 


pretation.- Separate chapters are devoted to such es- 
sential topics as business statements, classification of 
accounts, business forms, drafts, notes and partial pay- 
ments, accruals, controlling accounts, and handling of 
the business inventory. The experience provided in the 
five bookkeeping sets is ample for any beginner and 
realistic in content, but brief enough for the average 
class. 

Both the bookkeeping sets and the exercises in the 
several chapters are adapted for minimum and maxi- 
mum courses according to the ability of classes and 
time available. 

Modern English 

By Henry P. Emerson and Ida C. Bender. Revised 
by Blanche J. Thompson. Cloth, illustrated. Book One, 
250 pages, 60 cents. Book Two,:342 pages, 64 cents. 
Book Three, 406 pages, 68 cents. The. Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City. 

This series for grades three to eight has been popular 
for more than a decade. The present revision preserves 
the important basal ‘material of the original books, 
making concessions to changing needs and interests of 
modern children. Illustrative material is brought up to 


.. date and some changes in punctuation have been made. 


The new books contain a larger amount of the more 
informal material than the old series, together with an 
abundance of activity material. 

The inductive method is followed throughout the 
books. The .definitions are printed in bold-face type 
following the explanations and. development. Positive 
teaching is adhered to strictly. In completion tests, 
there are no incorrect forms to puzzle the child. 
Rimes ahd repetition schemes are introduced for drill- 
ing on correct forms. 

The authors have been unusually successful in choos- 
ing little poems and prose selections that appeal to 
children and are suited to the age of pupils who are to 
use them. These selections, particularly the poems, are 
an outstanding feature of the books. 

Book Three contains a complete course in grammar, 
definitely related to use in speaking and writing. 

The book lists include a number of works which are 
not suited to the age of the pupils; and some which are 
not entirely suited to general use in a public school. 
Tests and Measurements for Teachers 

By Ernest W. Tiegs. Cloth, 472 pp., illustrated. $2.49. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

This is a practical textbook for an introductory 
course on tests and measurements -in a teachers’ col- 
lege, as well as a book for private study and ready 
reference. 


(Concluded on Page 82) 
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ABSOLUTELY INDEPENDENT? 


For years rumors have been circulated that we are a sub- 
sidiary of a large school supply and manufacturing company 
in this industry: Or that the majority stock in Welfare Seat- 
ing Company is held by some such company. 








THIS RUMOR IS FALSE! 


All the issued stock of Welfare Seating Company is held by 
four people—all of whom are actively engaged in the inter- 
ests of this company. No laboratory company, furniture com- 
pany, or seating company holds any interest in Welfare Seat- 
ing Company. No such interest has ever been held. 


LYON 


LOCKERS 





HERE ARE THE ACTUAL FACTS! 


Any company or manufacturer who has ever shown or of- 
fered for sale a Welfare Desk has done so under a sales dis- 
tribution contract. Where such showing of the desk was dis- 
continued it meant a termination of the sales contract. Rap- 
idly shifting economic conditions have frequently made nec- 
essary shifts in sales policies. 


WE ARE ABSOLUTELY INDEPENDENT—WE INVITE A VARIED TYPE OF SALES 
DISTRIBUTION—ALL INQUIRIES WILL BE TREATED CONFIDENTIALLY—AND 


WHEN A COMPETITIVE SALESMAN TRIES TO SIDE-STEP SEATING LOGIC BY 
DISCUSSING OUR ORGANIZATION SET-UP MAKE HIM PUT IT IN WRITING AND 
LET US ANSWER IT IN WRITING! 


: | You Need Them 
Wemtare Mine ts PY IN NEW SCHOOLS... WHEN 


(Next MONTH: Who Started this National Auction Sale of Seating? ) 
REMODELING OLD SCHOOLS 


also steel 
FOLDING CHAIRS 

































“DIAL” 





“CLICK” 


Non-Sight Operation 
oo 


COMBINATION 
PADLOCKS 


Especially Designed For 
Greater Convenience an 
Security 


Particularly adapted for 
use on school lockers, gym- 
nasium wire suit baskets, ' 
and to meet the requirements — ae 
eh Se of general padlock needs. — 


Locks Automatically 


Automatically locks when shackle is closed, and throws off the combination. 
Shackle cannot be locked out when in unlocked position. 

MASTER CHARTS 
Furnished with each installation for the proper 


recording of names, locker numbers, lock num- 
bers and combination numbers. 


A SAMPLE LOCK WILL BE SENT TO SCHOOL 
EXECUTIVES GRATIS UPON REQUEST. 


Letter Boxes for Schools 


Key and Combination 
No. 85 COMBINATION LETTER BOX 


Made in 3 sizes. 
Cast Bronze, regularly finished medium statuary. 


Dials etched, figures raised on black background. 
Combinations all different. 


No. 1702A KEY LETTER BOX 


Cast Bronze, medium statuary finish. Pin tumbler 


CABINETS 


SHOP 
EQUIPMENT 





No. 09919—15%4" 


BOOK 
STEEL CANE SEAT SHELVING 





. Write for Complete Information on the new 


LYON-GROUP-CONTROLLED-LOCKERS 


the lockers for an entire grade school class controlled by a single lock 





AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Please send complete information about Lyon School Equipment. We are particularly 
interested in the items checked: 





lock. 3 keys with each letter box. Key changes C) Folding Chairs CJ Tool Cribs (C Storage Shelving 0 Book Shelving 
Practically unlimited. CJ Shop Benches LC) Lockers CL Storage Cabinets C) Blue Print Cabinets 
Size 514x6% inches. 


All boxes furnished with pigeon holes of various 


: (J Group Controlled Lockers 
depths. Send for catalogue No. 60. Size 3-2/3x5 inches, 


Manufacturers of letter boxes for 50 years. ane... 
N eek 
CORBIN CABINET LOCK COMPANY ee 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successors | Address 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN,., U. S. A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA City... . ‘ 4 ‘ .. State 
96 Lafayette St. 319 W. Randolph St. 405 Commerce St. 








Name of School......... 
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The lightest 1000 watt 
sound on film projector ever made 
and A CHALLENGE to the world 
in the perfect reproduction of sound! 


6 6! finished installation of West é @teard other portable sound equi 
ments, u 
week. the price, an 


Kentucky Industrial College last 


As to the equipment, I certainly 
want to take my hat off toany man 
who can design equipment that runs 
as smoothly and runs as 
as this does. It is 100% ect. 


AMERICAN VISUAL SERVICE 
C. H. Brandon 


Complete outfit—which includes every- 

thing for reproducing sound-on film 

talking pictures, ready to run, ALL 
WEIGHING LESS THAN 90 LBS. 


HOLMES Silent Projectors 
now in use can be equipped 
for sound-on film at small cost. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1813 Orchard Street, Chicago, Ill. 





(Concluded from Page 80) 


Part One considers the nature and purposes of tests, 
the reasons for dissatisfaction with conventional essay 
tests, and the advantages of both standardized objec- 
tive tests and informal objective tests. Part Two has 
seven chapters on Using the Results of Testing, and 
Part Three eight chapters dealing with the Construc- 
tion, Selection, Administration, and Interpretation of 
Tests. 

Each chapter is followed by questions and exercises 
which help to clarify in the mind of the student the 
principles and facts just discussed. A selected biblio- 
graphy follows each of the three parts of the book. 
This lists a limited number of outstanding contribu- 
tions which the author thinks helpful to the average 
student who, he assumes, will be a beginner. For ready 
reference a complete index is supplied. 

The book is planned on the theory that the present 
need is for a book emphasizing the use of tests and 
testing procedures in the solution of classroom prob- 
lems. Much attention is given to the value, construc- 
tion, and administration of informal objective tests as 
a guide to the teacher’s daily work. 

The reader will be interested in what is said about 
the value of tests in evaluating textbooks and curri- 
culum as well as for measuring the pupil’s progress. 


Business Letters 

By Ralph L. Johns. Cloth, 348 pages. The Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York City. 

The author of Business Letters has a great deal to 
say about his subject and he knows how to say it ap- 
pealingly. The book covers every phase of business- 
letter writing besides much that might be classified as 
salesmanship, business training, spelling, grammar, and 
composition. Stress is laid upon accuracy and the crea- 
tion of interest as qualities of good letters; these quali- 
ties apply to the book. 


Modern Social History of the United States 

By James J. Reynolds and Grace A. Taylor. Cloth, 
380 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.32. Noble and Noble, 
New York City. 

The word modern is used in its literal sense. Forty 
pages are given to a rapid review of United States 
history from the time of Columbus. After giving this 
brief summary as a foundation, the authors devote 
the chapters to the study of particular phases of our 
social history; e.g., immigration, Americanization, 
health, inventions and discoveries, electricity, industrial 
problems, transportation, changes in the Constitution, 
the world war, peace movements, etc. The full text of 
the constitution and a general index bring the volume 
to a close. 


ly, that results with the HOLME 
were so far superior that there is 
no comparison. 

Dialogue clear and distinct, no muf- 
fled tones and one very noticeable 
feature, there was no rushing or @@ 
roaring of sound reproduction. 


ELLIOTT FILM CO. 
F. York Elliott 
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New York. 








Each subject is treated as a unit for study. At the 
end of each chapter are a summary in the form of a 
completion test, a set of questions, a list of suggested 
student projects such as dramatization, composition, 
reading, map study, and scrapbook making. An intro- 
duction setting forth the “modern methods of teaching 
history” on which the book is based will be of value 
to teachers. 

It would be a very unusual student who would not 
be interested in this new type of history textbook. 
Adventures in Child Land 

By Frances L. Taylor. Cloth, 144 pages. Price, 64 
cents. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, IIl. 

This basic reader takes child life as its main center 
of interest and uses the play, the work, the adventures 
of children, and the stories heard by them as the chief 
source of the reading lessons. The vocabulary consists 
of approximately 300 new words not used in the 
primer or the pre-primer of the series. Illustrations and 
typography are fully in keeping with the best stand- 
ards of primary reading books. 

America in the Machine Age 

By Louis Weinberg. Cloth, 352 pages. D. C. Heath 
& Company, Boston, Mass. 

The machine is the outstanding influence in Ameri- 
can life according to this description of present-day 
social, economic, and cultural conditions and problems. 
It is to be feared that the students of high-school age 
are hardly mature enough to fully appreciate the theo- 
ries and implications of the more difficult chapters. 
The picture presented is not well rounded because the 
author omits all consideration of the religious and spir- 
itual influences, of racial backgrounds and of much of 
the philosophic basis of his subject. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Legal Status of the County Superintendent. 
By N. William Newsom. Paper, 41 pages. Bulletin No. 
7, 1932, U. S. Office of Education. The bulletin out- 
lines the legal status at three periods — 1880, 1905, and 
1930 — and makes it show not only duties to be per- 
formed, but trends, and consequently the manuscript 
is of great value. It discusses qualifications, salaries, 
length of term, and method of selection of the county 
superintendent. 


Solid Fuels and Their Use in Hand-Fired Plants. 
Price, 25 cents. Published by the Committee of Ten of 
the Coal and Heating Industries, 307 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il]. There may be nothing new or origi- 
nal in this booklet, but any school authority who has to 
do with the heating of schools and who desires to have 
effective and economical service will find it worth in- 
tensive study. The chapter titles will provide a clue to 


Modernize your 
old Buildings 


with 
Scientific 
Lighting 


Holophane Planned Lighting 
meets every lighting need of 
modern schools so efficiently that 
it actually pays for itself in re- 
duced costs. The Holophane En- 
gineering Department will fur- 
nish lighting specifications, with- 
out obligation, either for new 
buildings or for improvements 
in old buildings. — Holophane 
Co, Inc., 342 Madison Ave., diffused illumination for class- 
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The Holophane 
FILTERLITE 


provides plenty of soft, well- 


rooms, auditoriums, libraries and 
offices. 


HOLOPHANE 


PLANNED LIGHTING 


produces the greatest amount of 
useful light from Mazda lamps 





the contents of the book: (a) the heating plant and its 
care; (6) hand-firing methods for domestic plants; 
(c) trouble shooting and correction, hand-firing meth- 
ods for low-pressure steam plants; (d) classification 
of coals and other fuels; (e) definitions of terms used. 
No idea of the simple, practical value of the informa- 
tion can be given in this list of titles. 


Investigation of Air Outlets in Classroom Ventila- 
tion. By G. L. Larson, D. W. Nelson, and R. W. 
Kubasta. Published by the research laboratory of the 
University of Wisconsin. The study was made to de- 
termine the influence of outlet vents on classroom ven- 
tilation. Air infiltration tests had shown that most wall 
constructions offered paths for air travel, especially 
around windows and doors. The tests were conducted 
in three school buildings of the Madison school system 
and were made with a unit ventilator and a motor- 
blower with the inlet of the central fan system sealed. 
A central fan was used in most of the runs to provide 
normal conditions in the corridor and in the adjoining 
classrooms. Two series of tests were made, one with 
the outlet vents closed, and the other with the outlet 
vents open. The findings showed that the amount of 
air passing out through the outlet vents of a classroom 
in per cent of the air supply was 55 for a building of 
rather poor construction as regards tightness to air 
leakage. In a new building of good construction, this 
per cent was found to be 75. In one series of tests, the 
air leaving the planned outlet vent was over 100 per 
cent of the planned air supply. The pressures built up 
were not sufficient to overcome infiltration at ordinary 
wind velocities. Sealing of the planned outlet vents re- 
sulted in a reduction of air delivery to the room of 
from 3 to 25 per cent of the air delivery with the out- 
let vents open. This percentage depends on the fan 
characteristics as to ability to maintain the volume of 
air delivery as the static pressure builds up. It was 
found that an average of slightly less than 40 f.p.m. re- 
sulted from each mile of wind velocity when the out- 
let vents were open, and 27 f.p.m. when the outlet 
vents were sealed. 


Report of the Committee of One Hundred o 
Tenure Problems. Paper, 18 pages. Prepared and 1s- 
sued by the educational research division of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The report which sum- 
marizes the state laws governing the duration of teach- 
ers’ contracts, is based on information obtained from 
present school codes, reports of city and state educa- 
tion departments, and letters from city and state schoo 
officials. The summary is limited to provisions relating 
to classroom teachers only and includes a study of the 
legislation governing the employment of other groups 
of educators. 
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The Eskimo in the Arctic Cold 
The Arab on the Windswept 


ka Desert .... 
hag . . bring them LIFELIKE 


into the classroon..... 


HEN your Geography class comes 

to the Eskimo in his northern igloo, 
do your pupils feel the bite of the polar 
cold? Does your lesson on the Arab 
bring to them the intense heat of the 
sun-baked desert? 


Pupils enjoy geography ... learn 
more, remember longer when you make 
them feel and live the life of the people 
they are studying. Thus geography be- 
comes a fascinating drama of the home 
of man and his everyday life. Bring a 
Globe of the World into play when you 

journey to distant lands with your pu- 
CRE ee oine pils. By doing so, lasting and compre- 
A booklet of classroom suggestions hensive interest in Geography is de- 





Maybe it’s the Furniture 
that crowds Your School 


Usually old school buildings become over- 
crowded because of old furniture instead of too 
many students. Especially in Laboratories, Home 
Economics and Vocational rooms is furniture apt 
to be inefficient. 


Kewaunee engineers and designers have special- 
ized in creating space-saving furniture for above 
mentioned departments. With Kewaunee equip- 
ment it is now possible to increase considerably 
the number of students per class and provide each 
student with more convenient working space and 
equipment. Many schools have been able to re- 
lease rooms for other studies and at the same time 
handle more students in laboratory, vocational and 
home economics classes by installing Kewaunee 
space-saving furniture. 


If you want to learn whether or not Kewaunee 
Furniture can solve your crowded school problem, 
write us and we will gladly send, without cost or 
obligation, a Kewaunee Engineer to inspect and 
report on changes necessary, if any. 


Get acquainted with the Kewaunee Master 
Keyed Combination Padlocks for Lockers. 
Write for sample, literature and prices. 
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Chicago Office 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 
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HOW THE SCHOOLS’ PETTY 
CASH MAY BE HANDLED 


(Concluded from Page 32) 

The best practice which any school district 
can follow would be to set up a special petty 
cash fund account. As to whether or not a spe- 
cial sum is to be appropriated for the entire 
year or whether a smaller and more active ac- 
count is to be established under the so-called 
imprest system is a matter for the individual 
school system to determine. However, other 
things being equal, it is desirable that the im- 
prest system here described should be estab- 
lished. It has proved eminently successful in 
commercial business accounting, it is adapted 
to the better systems of public-school account- 
ing now available, and from a bookkeeping and 
business viewpoint it has features which recom- 
mend it highly to any school official or school 
district whose officers are interested in main- 
taining accurate and complete financial records 
for their school district. 


PUTTING THE WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE IDEALS 
INTO EFFECT 


(Concluded from Page 37) 
the school are still at their disposal. As soon as 
they are ready to make the change from the 
special-education department, they are trans- 
ferred back to the regular grades of their own 


school. 
The Building 

The building which with the site is now 
valued at over one-half million dollars is con- 
structed of multicolored brick and Indiana 
limestone. 

All the rooms are excellently lighted and ven- 
tilated. The building contains an attractive and 
spacious library, a cafeteria fully equipped for 
the teaching of modern cookery, and a well 
equipped gymnasium. Eight classrooms for the 
lower grades are equipped with auxiliary indus- 


trial workshops, and there is a health suite con- 
sisting of an examining room, a clinic, a dental 
room, and offices. 

The model rooms for kindergarten and first- 
grade pupils appeal to adults and children alike. 
Built between two classrooms, and with en- 
trances from either, is a miniature “house.” 
The lower floor is an industrial-arts shop and 
wardrobe, and contains a drinking fountain, 
lavatory, and toilets. The second floor is par- 
titioned into two playrooms. Viewed from one 
classroom this “house” presents an Old English 
front decorated with “Gingerbread,” while from 
the other classroom it has the front of a French 
house. A second equally beautiful and similar 
suite has a Spanish house on one side and a Co- 
lonial on the other. 

Various workshops in the school are equipped 
for woodworking, mechanical drawing, clay 
modeling and firing, sheet-metal work, electric- 
ity, household mechanics, and printing. 

The building is 318 feet by 190 feet and has 
accommodations for 800 pupils. 


MAKING THE CLASS SCHEDULE 
IN THE SMALLER HIGH SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 41) 
Period I. Physics 
Period II. Physics Lab., T. and Th., free M. W. F. 
Period III. Agriculture 
Period IV. Agriculture Lab., T. and Th., free M. W. F. 
Period VV. Physics 
Period VI. Agriculture Lab., M. and W., Physics Lab., 
T. and Th., free F. 
Period VII. Agriculture 

Total. 12 recitation hours, 16 laboratory hours, 7 
free hours. 

Step 10, the assignment of classrooms, has 
already been anticipated. It will be noticed that 
an effort has been made to reduce to a minimum 
the variety of subjects and teachers assigned to 
any given room. ; 

The foregoing procedure for schedulemaking 
is in practice far less complicated and difficult 


than it would at first appear. Experience has 
proved it to be a means of saving much labor 
for the principal, especially since much of the 
labor can be done by an efficient clerk. At the 
same time, it secures a schedule free from con- 
flicts, at least when such a schedule is possible. 
Occasionally the impossible is encountered, and 
adjustment necessitated. In numerous cases, 
the employment of this technique has resulted 
in a workable schedule when other procedures 
had failed. Like any technique, it will increase 


rapidly in ease of employment after once being 
mastered. 


UNIT COST OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS 
(Continued from Page 46) 

D. Auxiliary Agencies 

1. Libraries. This service should be charged to 
the pupils served; that is to say, a library built to 
= high-school pupils should be allocated to 
them. 

2. Transportation of Children. Charge directly 
to those transported. 

3. Care of Children in Institutions. Another 
charge direct te those children benefited. 

4. Pupil Lunches and Lunchroom Deficits. 
Allocated to the children eating the lunches. 

5. Adult Education. Usually a community serv- 
ice and should be charged to night school. 

6. Playground and other Auxiliary Agencies. 
Allocating as above to pupils benefiting. 
E. Operation of Plant 

1. Janitor’s Wages, Cost of Fuel, Supplies, etc., 
are all expended to provide a plant in which edu- 
cation can best take place. Hence, all these costs 
should be allocated to the floor space of the build- 
ing. 
F. Fixed Charges 

1, Pensions. Those are costs of teaching and 
should be allocated to the teachers of the system 
on a per-capita basis. This is done because all 
teachers are potential sharers in the pension. 

2. Rent, Insurance, Taxes. All these are aids to 
the plant and should be charged to it. 
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PETERSON 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Now, more than ever before, is quality apparent in 
Peterson Equipment. Correct design and scientific 
construction mean long years of satisfactory serv- 
ice. We will gladly submit specifications and quo- 
tations without obligation on your part. 











ring 
ealism” to Your 
Entire Class 


PENCER’S Model VA Classroom Lantern provides a 
definite “teaching aid” for schools. Its value lies in 
the fact that it will project both glass slides and opaque 


material interchangeably. Pictures from a book, maga- 





zine, card, etc., can be thrown directly on the screen in 












compartments in rear for tubing, ete. 


Write for Complete Laboratory 
and Library Catalog No. 16-A 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 


1222-34 Fullerton Ave., 


A dual-purpose table serving both Physics and Chemis- 
try instruction. Ample drawer and cupboard space. Two 


Leonarp Peterson « Co., inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


New York Sales Office: Knickerbocker Building, 42nd and Broadway 








Chicago, Ill. 








full view of the entire class. 
Model VA is light and portable. Does not overheat. 


Makes teaching easier and far more enjoyable. 


Folder K-74 completely describes this and other classroom 
combination lanterns. It is free—write for your copy today! 


Spencer Gy Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





G. Maintenance of School Plant 

All the expenses of maintenance are for purposes 
of improving the plant for educational effort and 
should be charged thereto in the same manner as 
Operation in “E” above. 
H. Depreciation 

This is an expense which is not paid as it accrues 
but is nevertheless a real cost to the community 
of educating its children. It should be charged to 
the plant cost and allocated as in “E” above. 
I. Imputed Interest 

Like Depreciation this is not paid upon accrual, 
and like it is a charge against plant to be allocated 
in the same way. 


SCHOOL DAYS FOR SCHOOL 
JANITORS 


(Concluded from Page 42) 

Friday afternoon sesions were short but in- 
teresting. At this time Certificates of Progress 
covering the work of each man and woman had 
accomplished were issued in duplicate — one 
copy for the janitor and one for his superin- 
tendent (Fig. 3). 

The “recognition service” for certified janit- 
ors was held at the close of the session. To see 


4 
| 


Kansas State Board for Vocational Education 
Cooperating with the Public Schools of 


N? 3700 


CERTIFICATE OF PROGRESS 








FIG. 3 

the great group of gray-haired men and the 
women janitors stand as their names were called 
was impressive. These people who had thought 


enough of their obligation to the schools of 
Kansas to fit themselves for certification are an 


example to every man in education. 

And so the schools closed, but the work con- 
tinues almost without interruption. A monthly 
news letter is sent out to janitors during the 
school months. A new group of janitors are to 
be rated for certification. Attendance and Pro- 
ficiency medals are to be sent out to those who 
attended to be attached to their certificates. 

And, is it all worthwhile? I take the liberty 
of using a letter which came today which is 
answer enough to us — although it is not all 
the answer: 

Osborne, Kansas, June 7, 1932 
Dear Mr. Parker: 

I presume you wonder why you received no re- 
ports for April, etc., or answer in acknowledgment 
to our receiving our diplomas. 

Mr. Hibbs, as you will remember, was in very 
poor health at the time of your visit to our school. 


He rapidly grew worse until he passed away May 
21, 1932. 

We received our diplomas only a few days be- 
fore he lapsed into unconsciousness. We were so 
proud of them, but he turned to his sister who was 
sitting by his bedside and said that he guessed he 
would have to give his to me, too, as he didn’t 
think that he would be able to use his very much. 

I am having them put into a frame and Mr. 
Brewster wishes to have them hung in his office. 

I am very sorry that I cannot attend the Janitor- 
Engineer school this year but surely am thinking 
of the work being done there and the importance 
of your first commencement. I also send greetings 
to the school. 

Please keep me on your mailing list as I enjoy 
the letters and like the helps suggested in them. 
Have saved every issue from last year. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mrs. BERTHA Hisps, (Signed) 





THE FIRST JANITOR TRAINING SCHOOL AT PITTSBURG, KANSAS, IN 1928. 
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SOLVE YOUR FLOOR PROBLEMS WITH 


LOOR MAINTENANCE 
R O DU CT $ 


A complete floor maintenance serv- 
ice! Whatever the type of floor 

- whatever the floor problem . . . 
Hild Guaranteed Floor Maintenance 
Products and Equipment will do the 
job more efficiently, more economically, 
and give you a brighter, cleaner floor. 
HILD “NO. 1 SPECIAL” FLOOR 
TREATMENT—varnish-wax treatment 
for wood, linoleum, cork, concrete, 
tile, shellacked, varnished or stained 
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Here’s proof that we guar- floors, etc. 

antee results... send to- HILD “NO. 2 SPECIAL” FLOOR 
day for liberal experiment- TREATMENT—varnish-wax treatment 
al sample of any Hild prod- for rubber, asphalt, tile, terrazzo, and 
uct you are interested in. marble floors. 

It will be sent without HILD “NO. 3 SPECIAL” BRIGHT- 
charge or obligation. DRYING FLOOR TREATMENT—for 
















all types of floors. 
HILD PREPARED WAX—an extreme- 
ly durable, high quality paste wax 
for all floors. 
HILD FLOOR SEAL. 
HILD *“SHINE-BRIGHT’’—a pure corn 
and cocoanut-oil base soap for all 
types of floors. 
HILD CRYSTALS—a powerful floor 
cleaner. 
HILD FLOOR CLEANER AND BLEACH. 
HILD VARNISH REMOVER. 
Made and guaranteed by 
HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 

Makers of the Famous *tHushed”’ Hild 

114 W. Lake St., Chicago 



















At Left: Berloy Single 
Tier Free Standing 
Lockers—Strong, Rigid, 
Durable. 


Above: Installation of 
Berloy Recessed Steel 
Lockers in Providence 
High School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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= designed and handsomely finished . . . 
is \ strong, rigid, durable. Doors are made 
i F my of one-piece, heavily reinforced on 
_ | ) éé the inside. Rubber bumpers at top 
1) | and bottom of locking bars contribute 


to quiet operation. The never-failing 


locking device is simple yet secure. 


Without any obligation on your part, 








NOW. e e during vacation 
time why not settle your 
waste disposal problem once 
and for allfby standardizing 
on the SOLAR SYSTEM OF 
WASTE DISPOSAL. 


a Berloy representative will call upon 





request. 

















THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. + CANTON, OHIO 
Division of REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


BRANCHES AND DEALERS 


Your nearest Distributor will gladly IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
explain in detail—or write direct to 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. STEEL SHELVING 


; . INDUSTRIAL DISPLAY 
Melrose Park - - ~ - Illinois AUTOMOTIVE LIBRARY 
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SAVE 7 OUT OF 8 a 


Chart... 


Don't Scrub] Don't Wax] "Dry- 
clean” your floors] Save $500 to 
$10,000 annually by adopting 
the Continental ’Dry-Cleaning” 
Method. Send today for free 
“Check-up” Chart. See what 
this revolutionary maintenance 
method will save your building. 


Continental Car-Na-Var Corp., 
1881 National Ave., Brazil, Ind. 
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UNIFORM DEEP BLACK 


Easy writing because 
| of velvet texture 


Absolutely non-fading » 


Perfect adhesion of 
chalk to board 


Easy to erase and wash» 


Impervious to moisture » 


| SELOC GLASS BLACKBOARDS 


OEE IEE 
| Compare the Kesults 


| SELOC GLASS 


SLATE 


VARYING COLOR FROM 
GRAY TO LIGHT BLACK 


Rough writing because 
of pitted texture 


Not non-fading 
» Imperfect adhesion 


Difficult to clean 


Absorbs moisture 


WHY THIS NEW SELOC GLASS BLACKBOARD IS SO GOOD 


It is made of black plate glass—with a suspended abrasive uniformly 
dispersed throughout the glass while molten. 
treatment that wears smooth and slippery, but a blackboard that is 
perfect surface all the way through from back to front. Experimental 


tests equivalent to one hundred years’ wear have left Seloc Glass black- 
boards as good as new. 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
20 VESEY STREET: - - > - NEW YORK CITY 


Not just a top surface 





THE CHICAGO SITUATION 


The financial situation of the Chicago public schools 
was slightly improved during the month of July. 
Mayor Cermak on the eve of his European vacation 
obtained from the bankers $2,245,000 to be applied to 
the back pay of teachers. The school board still owes 
the teachers more than $18,000,000, about four months 
compensation. A citizens’ committee on public expen- 
ditures has bluntly informed the board that it must 
reduce its tax levy by at least $15,000,000 if it is to 
expect any further aid from the bankers. 

Business officials of the schools have announced the 
discovery of errors in the Strayer survey report. An 
earlier error of $5,910,000 has been corrected by Dr. 
Strayer, but further errors of $860,000 and $2,496,000 
are claimed by Mr. H. P. Savage, business manager of 
the board of education. 

Charges in the newspapers to the fact that hundreds 
of classrooms in the Chicago schools are vacant has 
been denied by Supt. William J. Bogan and Don C. 
Rogers, director of research and building survey. Mr. 
Rogers stated that there are 186 vacant rooms through- 
out the city, due to shifting population. There is at 
the same time a seat shortage of 39,000 in the sections 
of the city which are growing. 

Representatives of the city administration were 
among the first of the cities and states to request a 
share of the new federal relief funds. 

The task of cutting janitors’ salaries has been de- 
layed by the determination of the board to have a 
survey made of the situation by Business Manager 
Savage. The board seems to be unwilling to accept 
Dr. Strayer’s finding that 502 engineers and janitors 
may be discharged. The further recommendation that 
a 21-per-cent cut in wages be made is violently op- 
posed by the school engineers’ union. 

SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 

4 The school board of Fort Scott, Kans., has closed 
its fiscal year with a surplus in the treasury. Ex- 
penditures as provided for the new school year are 
certain to be within the tax receipts, and all interest 
and bond retirement requirements will be met. 

4 The Conneaut, Ohio, school board is studying the 
problem of water waste due to antiquated and worn 
fixtures in the toilets and washrooms of its older school 
buildings. In two of the new schools the monthly water 
bills average $6 to $7, while in older buildings of 
about the same size the expenditures are $30 to $35. 
New plumbing equipment will be hygienically advan- 
tageous to the children as well as economical to the 
extent of a 15- to 18-per-cent saving. 


@ The Moline, Ill., board of education has fixed its 
1932-33 school budget at $564,000, and has ordered 
the tax rate to be cut from $2.63 to $2.33. Teachers’ 
and janitors’ salaries will be cut 10 per cent, and the 
current sinking fund will be reduced by $60,000. 





GEORGE N. CHILD 


Supt. Child, who has headed the Salt Lake City, Utah. schools 
as superintendent since 1920, died after a heart attack. July 10, 
1932. He was sixty years of age. Dr. Child’s entire service as 
educator was given to the Utah schools. 


4 The board of education at Adrian, Mich., has 
adopted a budget of $211,800 for the year 1932-33. 
This is a reduction of $26,950 on the budget of 
1931-32, and will require a voted tax of $106,500 from 
the district. The board of education has cut the pay 
of teachers and other employees 10 per cent and has 
reduced other running expenses to pare the budget. 
The adjustments have been carried on under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Ernest J. Reed, superintendent of 
schools. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


@ Witt1am ALEXANDER SMITH, superintendent of 
schools at Hackensack, N. J., since 1923, died at the 
age of 66. He was at one time superintendent at Pat- 
erson. 

@ Mrs. Grace McCrure has been reélected presi- 
dent of the Saginaw, Mich., board of education. 

4 Mr. C. C. Trine has been reélected secretary of 
the Marshalltown, Iowa, school board. 

@ Mrs. Frances SMALLWoop LANE, 88 years old, 
widow of Albert G. Lane, former Chicago educator, 
died on July 16. Before her marriage she was a teacher 
in the Chicago schools. 

#4 Mr. CuHarLEs SHIERSON and Muiss_ ELmzaBETH 
JackEL have been elected members of the board of 
education at Adrian, Mich., for a term of three years. 
Miss Jackel is the first woman to hold office on the 
board of education in the past eight years. 

4 Mr. Norton J. WrtiaMs has been elected presi- 
dent of the board of education at Neenah, Wis. 

4 Mr. T. C. CLENDENEN, superintendent-emeritus of 
the Cairo, IIll., schools, died July 6. 

4 Mr. M. E. West has succeeded Mr. W. W. Hughes 
as president of the Fond du Lac, Wis., school board. 

4 Mr. Geo. Coox has been elected president of the 
Kenosha, Wis., board of education. 

4 Mr. J. F. Macer, who has been a member of the 
Manitowoc, Wis., school board for 33 years, has been 
elected president for the thirteenth time. 

4 The Dubuque board of education has reélected 
Mr. P. N. Nicks secretary and Mr. Gro. J. MEHL 
superintendent of buildings. 

4 Mr. H. R. Maurer, of Uniontown, Pa., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Garfield Heights, 
Ohio, for the next year. 


4 Mr. Wirt1am MAtenorn has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Bradner, Ohio, to succeed L. 
T. Stratton. 


# Mr. C. M. Layton has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Wooster. 


4 Mr. C. S. Hatt, 42, superintendent of schools at 
Solon, Ohio, died on July 7. Mr. Hall held a Master’s 
degree from Columbia University and had held various 
positions in South Dakota before going to Solon. 

4 Mr. O. H. Wuireneap, of Rock Rapids, Iowa, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Mountain 
Iron, Minn. He succeeds Mr. Quickstad, who has gone 
to Royal Oak, Mich. 

4 Supt. C. E. Parmer, of East Palestine, Ohio, has 
been reélected, with a voluntary reduction in salary. 
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AUGUST .. .. .. 
AN IDEAL TIME TO FENCE! 


- The month of August gives 
. an opportunity to survey your 
fence situation, decide on pro- 
per styles and get the fence in 
place before the youngsters re- 
turn to school. Stewart Fence 
erectors can proceed with the 
work rapidly and efficiently 
without interruption to the 
children’s play. 

Stewart Fences of Iron or 
Chain Link Wire combine the 
utmost in protection, the dig- 
nity and distinction which 
school property deserves. 

Full information for you to 
present to your board, will be 
sent upon request. Write today. 
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CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
High in Quality — Low in Cost 


EVANS 


“ . © ” 
Vanishing Doo: 
Made to set in a recess flush with the wall. Plaster back, 
WARDROBE ends and ceiling. No partitions, bst with mullions be- 
tween pairs of doors. Blackboards if required. Five-shelf 
bookcase instead of clothing equipment at no extra charge 

s when desired. 

The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the doors are 
hung are made with double pivoted arms and swing the 
doors back into the wardrobe entirely out of-the way. 
Simple—trouble-proof—and last as long as the building. 
Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knockdown, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be 
nailed in place. The hinges are easier to put on than 


Class X 


equipped with either 
“Jamb” type (as il- 
lustrated) or “Floor” 


type hinges. This is 
Class P wardrobe if 
made with flush doors. 


common butt hinges. The entire cost of installation is 
small. 


We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully 
illustrated and described in Catalog “‘L.” Send for your 
copy. 


W. L. EVANS 





WASHINGTON, 


INDIANA, U.S.A. 

















SCHOOL BOARDS MEET IN 
ATLANTIC CITY 


(Concluded from Page 52) 


supplies and textbooks, and frequently buildings far be- 
low the acceptable standard. The present emergency 
brings into bold relief these great differences in the 
ability of local districts to support public schools. It 
shows how utterly we have failed to act upon the prin- 
ciple that education is a state responsibility and not a 
responsibility resting solely upon the local school district. 
For more than a decade now, students of educational 
finance have been striving to convince people that our 
reliance upon the local property tax to support public 
education is wrong in principle. The present economic 
conditions show how futile it is to continue the sup- 
port of the schools upon the theory that the children 
should have good schools, or bad ones, or none at all, 
depending upon the relative wealth of the district in 
which they live. 

“It has long been known that the states take advan- 
tage of all of the lucrative sources of revenue and, 
with few exceptions, that they leave the schools to 
struggle along with the local property tax which is open 
to the serious objection in that it is neither equitable 
nor a measure of ability to pay. The support of public 
education should be by that form of taxation which 
will bear equitably on all of the resources of the state. 
The returns from this source should be used for two 
purposes only — first, to equalize educational opportu- 
nity, and second, to reduce taxation on real estate. 


The New York Method of Equalization 


“What is meant by the equalization of educational 
opportunity, and what are some of the principles in- 
volved? Some people argue that it is not possible to 
establish on a workable basis a program to equalize 
Opportunity. A method has been found, however, by 
which this can be done. It is based upon the principle 
of defining a minimum, acceptable, school program ob- 
Jectively determined. Dr. Paul R. Mort, now associate 
director of the National Survey of School Finance, has 
developed what is known as the weighted pupil tech- 
nique, which offers a relatively simple and a thorough- 
ly practical means of measuring educational need. 
Under this technique every district in the state is 
guaranteed on exactly the same basis as every other 
district an amount of money which makes up the dif- 
erence between the yield from a uniform property- 
tax rate, and the amount of money necessary to carry 
the minimum program of education established for the 
state. The revenue required to make up this difference 


is derived from a source which bears equitably on all 
the state’s resources. 

“Probably, the most important implications in the 
development of a state program and the finding of 
adequate and equitable sources of revenue are the rec- 
ognition of the fact that education is a state func- 
tion, and that as a state function undue inequalities 
in the tax burden must be avoided. In the second 
place, we are obliged to accept the principle that edu- 
cation has a right to its share of the total economic 
resources of the state. When these principles are ac- 
cepted and made operative under a state program, the 
way is opened for the tax relief on real estate.” 

The difficulties of finding new taxation sources which 
will not be used by the state to merely increase the 
burden was pointed out by Dr. Pickell. Our approach, 
he said, to new taxation sources is usually prejudiced 
because generally when the state puts on a new sort of 
tax, such as the income tax, or a consumption tax, the 
money is used to defray the cost of new and more ex- 
pensive state projects and is seldom applied to the 
support of education. The people are opposed to a new 
form of taxation because to them it simply means an 
added burden without any corresponding local relief. 

“In New York state, a plan for the financial support 
of education has been more fully developed than in 
any other state in the country, at least from the stand- 
point of the amount of money involved. The revenue 
required is derived from a source which bears equitably 
upon the people in accordance with their ability to 
pay. A recent study shows that practically fifty cents 
out of every dollar which the state sends back to the 
local district for the support of education has been 
used for tax relief. The experience in New York state 
has been such that the State Tax Commission has just 
recently authorized a study to determine, not whether 
the state should continue to raise $100,000,000 for the 
support of education in the local districts, but how 
much more money the state can send back to the local 
districts to relieve the local tax burden. Dr. Mort, in 
a recent study for the New York Commission, has 
found that the state can send back approximately 
$225,000,000 annually for such purpose. For the first 
time in history, an equitable and certain means by 
which state money can be sent back to local districts 
to relieve local taxation has been found. The people 
are satisfied that the plan of support in New York 
State is equitable and fair; that it does equalize the 
educational burden; and that it guarantees every child 
a chance to a good education. They not only want to 
continue the plan, but they think it should be extended. 


New York sets the example. Other states should fol- 
low it.” 
N. Y. SCHOOL BOARDS TO MEET 
The Associated School Boards and Trustees of New 
York State will meet for their annual convention at 
Buffalo, October 10 and 11. Sessions will be held in the 
Statler Hotel. 





4 The first institute on health education of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association will be held October 
22-24, ‘at the Hotel Willard, Washington, D. C. The 
purpose of the institute is to provide instruction in the 
content and methodology of health education to per- 
sons actively engaged in health education. 

PERSONAL NEWS 

4 Mr. THomas J. McCormack, 67, who had been 
for 29 years superintendent of the LaSalle-Peru Town- 
ship High School, and for eight years director of the 
LaSalle Junior College, died at his home in Peru, IIl., 
on June 24, following an attack of heart disease. 

4 Mr. H. S. Bos, of Houghton, Mich., has been elec- 
ted superintendent of the Townsend Township Central- 
ized Schools of Whitmore, Ohio, succeeding I. C. Fel- 
lers. 

@ Mr. G. L. SHarrer, of Convoy, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of the Van Wert county schools. 
He succeeds D. R. Bendure. 

4 Mr. R. E. Waite has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Woodstock, Ohio, for the next year. 

4 Supt. B. Franx Brown, of Gulfport, Miss., has 
been reélected for a three-year period. Mr. Brown has 
completed his tenth year of service in the schools. 

@ Mr. R. N.. CHENAULT, formerly of Richard City, 
Tenn., has become principal of the high school at Tul- 
lahoma. 

4 Mr. S. H. Bere, of Stoughton, Wis., has been elect- 
ed superintendent of schools at Rock Island, IIl. 

4 Supt. L. A. Lavine, of Sleepy Eye, Minn., has been 
reélected for a fifth consecutive term. 

4 Supt. C. W. Wortrtnc, of the Mauch Chunk Town- 
ship Schools, Nesquehoning, Pa., was recently given the 
Ph. D. degree by the School of Education of New York 
University. He has been head of the Mauch Chunk 
Township schools since July, 1926. 

4 Mrs. Grace S. McCrure has been reélected as 
president of the board of education at Saginaw, Mich. 
The other officers elected were C. G. Mine, vice- 
president, C. A. F. Dat, secretary, and L. A. HENNtNc, 
treasurer. 

4 Dr. C. A. Lunp has been elected president of the 
board of education at Muskegon Heights, Mich. 
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AUDITORIUM 
INSIST KNOWLES 

AIR DIFFUSERS 


When the question of up-draft or down-draft methods of 
auditorium ventilation comes up, the safest recommendation 
is to see what 22 years of Knowles experience has devel- 
oped. The Knowles products include Cast Iron and All-steel 
Adjustable Mushroom Ventilators; Tu-Way and Aisle 
Hood Air Deflectors, Round and Oblong Gallery Riser 
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INSIST on DUDLEY LOCKS A A LEADER 
for ABSOLUTE SECURITY for over 30 YEARS 
The new rotodial and rotopoint padlocks «AN a's For high grade classroom work Crayola 


8\ 
. . has been standard equipment in schools 
and the autodial self-locking locker locks gues. Pen aetna te 


are described fully in new literature now Us high school, Crayola has been found a 
available. : 


valuable aid not only in drawing but 
in the teaching of geography, botany 
and kindred subjects. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street New York 


CRAYOLA 


TRADE MARK REG. 


A GOLD MEDAL PRODUCT 


BOOKS scroor'tisraries 


ANY PUBLISHER — IN ANY BINDING 
Write for our Monthly Book Lists 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


DICTIONARY STANDS, MAGAZINE BINDERS 
BOOKMENDING MATERIALS and TOOLS 


Send a postal card for our Catalog of Supplies 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC. 
Library Specialists, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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a Dudley lock free of obligation. 
State type desired. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 
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USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
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back. Twisted steel cross stretchers. 
Folds flat, occupying little space. 


Distinctive Quality and 
Service at a Reasonable Cost. 


Write 


Twin-City Scenie Co. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 


Write for Prices. Sample on Memo. 


SAMUEL LEWIS CO., Inc. 
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RECOGNITION DESERVED 


The favorite story of Dr. Ben G. Graham, superin- 
tendent of schools at Pittsburgh, Pa., is one which is 
always appreciated, he remarks with a sly smile, by 
the teachers. It concerns a veteran teacher who went 
to heaven and knocked on the pearly gates. 

“Who are you?” demanded the gatekeeper. 

“I’m Miss Jones of Jonesville,” she answered. “I’ve 
taught in the public schools of my community for 50 
years. I’ve served the children, and through them 
served their parents, and through them served the 
state and nation. Now I’ve come for my reward.” 

“Well, come in,” he invited—rather coldly, she 
thought . 

But inside, a reassuring sight greeted her eyes. Lined 
up opposite the entrance were hundreds of citizens car- 
rying flags, a band of 120 pieces, an impressive-look- 
ing reception committee, frock-coated and silk-hatted; 
a guard of honor in resplendent uniforms, and a bat- 
tery of cannon ready to fire a salute. 

“Well, this is something like it,” she said to herself. 

But the lady’s happy anticipation was short-lived. 
While she was waiting, there came another knock at 
the portals; the gate was quickly opened, and there 
stood her former superintendent of schools! Ignoring 
her completely, the gatekeeper ushered him in. 

Then the band played “Hail, the Conquering Hero 
Comes”; the reception committee doffed their silk hats, 
the cannon boomed, and the flags waved. When it was 
all over and the street-sweepers came to gather up the 
ticker tape, the teacher, who had been shunted into 
the background, went indignantly up to the gate- 
keeper. 

“So that’s the reward I get for my 50 years of faith- 
ful service in my community!” she said. “Who is he 
that you should make such a fuss over him? He’s only 
a superintendent of schools and was only in our com- 
munity 12 years. Why, I never heard of such a thing!” 

The gatekeeper smiled tolerantly. “My dear teacher,” 
he said, ‘“‘you must remember that heaven is filled with 
classroom teachers — but this is our first superinten- 
dent of schools!” 


Knew from Experience . 
Teacher: “Maggie, please give me an example 
of a minority rule.” 


Maggie (who has a tiny obstreperous brother) : 
“When there is a baby in the house.” 





New Durafold Folding Chair. The Samuel Lewis 
Co., Inc., 73 Barclay St., New York City, has announced 
its new “Durafold” folding chair, which is revolu- 
tionary in type and low in cost. 





NEW LEWIS DURAFOLD 
BENTWOOD CHAIR 


The “Durafold” is of selected bentwood construction, 
with smooth, rounded frame, finished in brown mahog- 
any, double-hand-rubbed special lacquer; it has a 
comfortable upholstered seat, covered with Spanish 
blue leatherette. A special roller-bearing action in the 
back legs makes the chair noiseless and easy to open 
or fold. Twisted-steel cross stretchers give additional 
reénforcement to its well-balanced features. The chair 
folds flat so that it occupies very little space. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by any school official upon request. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 
New Cleaning Method for Schoolroom Floors. 
The Continental Car-na-var Corporation, of Brazil, 
Ind., has issued a new technical bulletin, entitled Now 
Dry Clean Your Floors, which gives facts and figures 
about the Continental dry-cleaning method for the 
maintenance of schoolroom floors. 
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The Continental method is revolutionary in type 
and is adaptable to all kinds of floors. It simplifies the 
maintenance problem, protects the floors from wear, 
and is capable of effecting a considerable saving in the 
cost of floor scrubbing. 

The Continental Company has prepared a scrubbing 
check-up chart showing the annual net savings made 
possible by the use of the dry-cleaning method in 
place of the usual scrubbing method. 

Complete information concerning the Continental 
dry-cleaning method will be sent to any school official 
upon request. 


New Hushed Hild Floor Machine. The new 
Hushed Hild Floor Machine is an amazingly quiet 
running floor machine particularly adapted for school 
use. The device is so quiet it can be operated during 
the day when classes are in session, without disturb- 
ing the pupils and teachers. 

This new machine offers seven different services for 
floor maintenance problems, through the use of ap- 
pliances which have been developed for the particular 





THE NEW “HUSHED” HILD 
FLOOR MACHINE 


jobs the machine must do: (1) Scrubbing such floors 
as wood, linoleum, tile, terrazzo, marble, rubber or 
composition; (2) scrubbing cement and _ concrete 
floors; (3) dry cleaning wood or linoleum floors; (4) 
waxing; (5) polishing; (6) grinding for cement, mar- 
ble or terrazzo; (7) sand papering wood or corktile 
floors, and polishing marble and terrazzo floors. 

The manufacturers, the Hild Floor Machine Com- 
pany, 108 West Lake Street, Chicago, will be pleased, 
upon request, to have an expert on cleaning and main- 
tenance of floors, call without obligation and demon- 
strate the new Hushed Hild Floor machine. 


New Lyon Steel Products for Schools. Lyon Metal 
Products, Inc., of Aurora, Ill., has recently developed 
a new portable seating chair, of unique design and con- 
struction, which is intended to supplement its line of 
steel folding chairs. 

The new portable seating chair is fabricated from 
special channel steel; the front legs and back are 
formed from one piece in U shape; the rear legs are a 
continuous strip formed in U shape. The chair is built 
in a variety of styles and colors, and may be obtained 
with padded seat and back, with wood seat and a 
formed steel back, or in a steel-cane design, with a 
saddle-shaped steel-cane seat and a formed-steel-cane 
back. The chair is finished in durable baked enamel, 
has roomy seat and formed back, and is extremely 
comfortable. These chairs may be joined in sections 
of two, three, or four for easy and quick handling, or 
for folding and packing away. 





THE NEW LYON FOLDING CHAIR 


Lyon Metal Products has also developed a new line 
of steel bookshelving, which combines a great many 
valuable features that adapt it for use in school and 
public institutions. It is obtainable in a variety of color 
schemes to harmonize with the interior decorations. 
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A particular feature is the ease with which the shelves 
may be adjusted. The shelves may be raised or lowered 
merely by removing four small clips. All parts are 
standard and interchangeable so that additional racks 
may be added at any time to match the original in- 
stallation. Two types are obtainable—one with a 
plain top cornice, and the other with a special orna- 
mental cornice. Book guides, book ends, front label 
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THE NEW LYON METAL BOOK STACK 


holders, and card holders are also obtainable as de- 
sired. 

Complete information and prices concerning any of 
these steel products may be obtained upon request. 


New Heavy Duty Cooking Range. The Standard 
Gas Equipment Corporation has announced a new 
heavy-duty range for use in school cafeterias and in- 
stitutions. The range is of unit type and fitted with 
a heavy cast-iron “all hot” cooking top. The top is 
heated by two large three-ring burners; the oven is 
heated by a one piece reénforced cast-iron burner. 
The stove is heavily insulated and in design is in- 
tended to allow for maximum capacity in a minimum 
of space. The especial feature is fuel economy which 
is developed out of the design of the burners, the im- 
proved flue system, and the fuel conserving construc- 
tion of the top and of the oven. Complete specifica- 
tions for the use of school authorities and architects 
can be had from the manufacturers at 18 East 41st 
Street, New York City. 


New Crane Cristal Drinking Fountain. The Crane 
Company, manufacturers of plumbing equipment, 836 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., has announced its 
new C-9260 Cristal drinking fountain, a compact foun- 
tain designed on modernistic lines. 

The Cristal drinking fountain is recognized as most 
sanitary in design. It is made of nonporous, nonab- 
sorbent, vitreous china. The integral china bubbler is 
placed above the rim to prevent the contamination of 





THE NEW CRANE CRISTAL SCHOOL 
DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


the water supply even when the outlet is clogged and 
the receptor overflows. A protecting hood over the 
spout prevents saliva, or other foreign matter, from 
falling back into it, and the spout is protected by 4 
lipguard which prevents the user’s lips from touching 
it. The bubbler, which discharges diagonally across the 
receptor, provides maximum head room with minimum 
width. The fountain is compact, beautiful in appear- 
ance, and is ideal for installation in school corridors. 

Complete information may be obtained by any 
school official who requests it. 
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ANNOUNCING ANOTHER 


KEWAUNEE 
‘PRECISION MADE PRODUCT” 


Vireh 
E VER--j OLD 


AUTOMATIC ADJUSTABLE STOOLS 


THE PATENTED “EVERHOLD” 
ADJUSTMENT FEATURE IS SIM- 
PLE, NON-WEARING, AND 
EASY TO OPERATE. 


EVERHOLD STOOLS ARE ALL- 
WELDED CONSTRUCTION, NO 
BOLTS OR RIVETS BEING USED. 


ATTRACTIVE DESIGN AND 
APPEARANCE. 


THERE IS A DESIGN SUITED TO 
YOUR PARTICULAR REQUIRE- 
MENT. 


All Equipment Dealers Can Furnish 
These Stools 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 

























MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


Co: 


e 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
METAL DIVISION 


ADRIAN, MICH. 
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H 
ere 1s Quiet! 

Undisturbed by singing, reciting, and marching in other rooms, the children of the 
LaFayette School in San Francisco can concentrate during their study periods, and 
teachers are spared the nerve-racking torment of interruption from outside sounds. The 
architects, Ward and Blohime, made this possible by insulating the building throughout 
with Cabot’s Quilt. Quilt is a highly efficient, low-cost sound-deadening material, which 
breaks up and absorbs sound waves, and, in addition is rot-proof, fire-resistant, easy and 
cheap to install, and everlasting. Mail the coupon below for full information. 


Cabot’s Quilt 


141 Mitk STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your Laboratory Bulletin No. 5 


Na me 


Address . 
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Our booklet, “Facts You 
Should Know About Resilient Floors 
for Schools.” gives information that 


will enable you to buy intelligently. 


Write for it. Congoleum-Nairn Ine., 


SEALEX 


Kearny, N. J. 
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—__ QUESTION: Why use genuine 


wax on floors ? 


ANSWER: Because for rich 


mellow beauty — for longest-lasting 
protection to a floor surface — noth- 
‘ing finer than wax has ever been 
discovered. a 


e@ The beauty of waxed floors increases with every season. There is a richness, 
a mellow lustre that only genuine wax can offer. The floors of old palaces are not 


beautiful by accident. Years of waxing have given them that beauty — have protected 
them with a tough armor. 


e The labor involved in floor waxing is not great. The wax method is vastly 
cheaper than floor scrubbing. Genuine Johnson’s Wax is easily applied — and the floors 
easily polished with an electric polisher. 


e For the greatest possible protection and the richest beauty use genuine 
Johnson’s Wax. 


© Coupon will bring free a copy of an interesting 90 page book by F. N. Van- 


derwalker —“ Modern Floor Finishing.” Full discussion of floor maintenance methods, 


30 illustrations. Priced at $1 — will be sent free to managers and superintendents. 


com SOHN SON'S WAX  Sricico or senvice 





ee 

. S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. SJ 8, Racine, Wisconsin ¢ Please send me free a copy of 
= 

© “Modern Floor Finishing” 

QQ 

= Di iecenehiteatnaiceenannibaeie _ ie 
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= Address__..  — 
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Here’s a Wax that “Sets”? in 


Seconds! 


INNELL-KOT 


Imagine a wax that you can apply to the floor and ten seconds later 
can be buffed to a beautiful, durable polish! Think of the convenience of 
not having to wait half an hour for the wax to set! Think what better 
results are assured by the fact that there is no opportunity for traffic 
between application and polishing! 
































These are just two of the many advantages of Finnell-Kote, the re- 
markable new preparation introduced by Finnell a year ago, and which 
has already been adopted by hundreds of institutions. 


A Full Line of Equipment 


Since 1906 Finnell System has 
manufactured a complete line of 
floor scrubbing-polishing machines, 
water pick-up devices and mop 
trucks. There are nine sizes of 
scrubber-polishers which is your 
assurance that a just-right size is 
available for your requirements 
whatever the size or type of floor. 


Finnell-Kote is applied hot, being melted by special dispenser unit 
adapted to any Finnell Polisher. The melted Finnell-Kote flows to the 
floor in a thread like stream, is instantly and evenly distributed, and a 
moment later brought to a uniform, lustrous polish. 


Finnell-Kote saves in three ways .. . it takes less time, goes further 
and lasts longer. Whereas ordinary wax must first be applied by a swab or brush and then polished, a Finnell 
machine, using Finnell-Kote, does both in one operation. It takes less Finnell-Kote to cover a given surface. 
Lastly, a Finnell-Koted floor will retain its polish far longer than one waxed in the ordinary way. Repeated 
moppings have failed to remove its luster or diminish its protective value. 


WAXES FOR EVERY NEED 
Finnell-Kote @ Liquid Wax @ Aqua-Wax 


Besides Finnell-Kote, there are in the Finnell Line waxes of various types, suited to all floor surfaces 
and conditions. If you like a water wax, Finnell Aqua-Wax will give excellent results. It dries with a beauti- 
ful sheen and has lots of body for rebuffing and polishing, if desired. 








ee ee - Other Finnell waxes are made of purest materials and with formulas which long experience has proved 
; Absorber best. Now, with 1932 prices in effect, it is to your advantage to order a supply adequate to meet your floor 
maintenance needs for some time to come. 


Clean Up Before School Opens 


There is still enough time before September opening of school to go over the floors and put them in the 
best condition. A Finnell Scrubber-Polisher will scrub away the year's accumulation of oil, grease, grime, 
from waxed Floors, linoleum floors, composition floors. It will bring out anew the pattern of tile, terrazzo, 
and similar floor materials. On wood floors, it will even do light sanding to bring out the grain, smooth down 
rough spots, and make a surface ready for renewing. 


Then the same machine will wax and polish all floors where such treatment is desired. Furthermore, the 
same Finnell will maintain the floors throughout the year, in the peak of condition. 


Write today! Learn how Finnell System and Finnell products can be most effective and most profitable 
in your floor maintenance. Ask for a free survey of your floors. A Finnell representative, skilled in floor 
surfaces and their treatment, will gladly ca!l on request. His report may mean the saving of hundreds—even 


thousands of dollars. Address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 808 East street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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Finnell Mop Truck 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


A Textbook in the New Geography 


BY 
De FOREST STULL and ROY W. HATCH 


Teachers College, Columbia State Teachers College, Montclair, 
University New Jersey 


Already Adopted by the State of Florida 


Sets a new standard among geographies in pictures, maps, and 
activities. —TTwice as many pictures as the ordinary geography. 
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A new geography of international understanding and co-opera- 
tion. Sets a new pace in interest and in the practical value of 
the references. 


Written by two practical teachers who have had long experience 
in teaching children of the ages for which the book is intended. 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 





